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“THE SPORTS OF CHILDREN SATISFY THE CHILD.” 
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A CHRISTMAS BALLAD. 


[Written for the Schoolfellow by A. W. H.] 


AST night, beside the wood-fire, I dreamed of little Fan, 
Till through my dream her footsteps like fairy echoes ran; 
And I heard her clear voice singing—‘‘ To-morrow, Rosy, dear! 
** And then one more to-morrow, and Christmas will be here!’ 
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So dreaming in the fire-light of what I could not see, 

There slid right down the chimney a visitor to me ; 

First came a pair of snow-shoes, a hose and doublet gay, 

And then a merry, wrinkled face, a queue both long and gray. 


Till by the peaked hat-crown, and by the sturdy pack 

That, folded in a bear-skin, he wore upon his back; 

And by the thong of deer-hide that bound his Lapland shoe, 
And by his joyful greeting, old Santa Claus I knew. 


I set for him a little chair, good cheer before him spread— 
Strong waters out of Holland, and old wine rosy red, 

A pudding made in Nuremberg, an English Christmas pie, 
And a pipe of old tobacco, but nothing caught his eye. 


He looked out at the snow-storm, and sadly looked at me, 

Till I said—** Good father Santa Claus, what can the matter be 1’? 
So he heaved a great sigh slowly, and said, as if he cried, 

**Oh, Rosy dear! another day will bring the Christmas tide. 


l 
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“T have a host of darlings that always wait for me, 

And I have a host of children whose eyes I never seo; 

They haven't any chimneys to hang their stockings in, 
Because they have no fire to burn, in homes of shame and gin. 


“ Nor have they any stockings, through snow and sleet to wear; 
Their tiny feet are colder than the pavement cold and bare. 

I cannot reach these children, their Christmas never comes! 
They have no friends, or comfort, they have not even homes. 


‘“‘ What if the happy faces that shining wait for me 

Could see the homeless little ones that I must never see! 
I'm sure the lonely children would have a Christmas too— 
The happy ones would do for them what I could never do. 


“ Go sing it to the children! go quickly, Rosy, dear! 

And tell them every stocking shall be fuller every year 

Tf only with the lonely, the sorrowful, and poor, 

They share the Christmas blessings I scatter at their door.” 


So I woke up from dreaming, and Santa Claus was gone, 

But I wrote down his message, and sitting there alone, 

I thought about the weary hearts, and faces pale and worn, 
That never knew the happiness that comes on Christmas morn. 


Ah! darlings of old Santa Claus! all these are children too, 
Go find their poor old houses, and make them share with you; 
They are Christ’s little children, their angels see His face, 
And out of heaven he calls you, to stand in His own place. 


Go feed and clothe His little ones, and like the angels fair, 
Sing loud your Christmas carol, and warm the frosty air— 
‘Glory to God in heaven! good will and peace to men! 
And peace on earth forever, for Christ has come again!” 


ABOUT NEW YORK. 
BY PHILIP WALLYS. 


Wuen “the Editor” sent me a note, asking me to write 
something for the ScHooLFELLOw, I said to myself— 

‘“¢ Now shall I[?—can I?—I know those boys and girls want 
the very best, and, what is worse, they won’t read anything else. 
Grown up folks will take a good deal of trash and common stuff 
if you give them a nice bit now and then; but boys and girls are 
too sharp for that; they nose out the fresh, bright, true things 
right off. A real boy or girl will have only what is true and 
and hearty, and won’t put up with what is called talk to Bun- 
come.” 

I thought to myself, if I could write so that they would like 
to read, that would be worth while; and then I remembered 
that when I was a boy, long, long ago, one of my uncles used to 
come to Mayford, where I lived (and a very nice old town it 
was and is), and he had on his Sunday clothes, and he rode in a 
chaise with a smartish kind of horse, not at all like our country 
horses, and the chaise was clean and shining unlike our wagons ; 
he wore a watch by a chain around his neck, and I remember 
very well that before I went to bed he told me what time it was 
by pressing a spring, when a very small bell in it struck eight, 
and then again one, which meant a quarter past eight o’clock. 

“Time for little boys to be abed,”’ as my mother said, and 
very truly, though then I did not think so; he talked in a brisk 
way, and was wide awake, and did not seem to mind it if he 
laughed out loud, and even joked with the minister; he walked 
right up to anybody, and was not the least afraid, and said— 

ie How are you—how are you?” in a way that was quite cap- 
tivating to me. It was a satisfaction to my sister and to me 
that when our feet were clean he let us play in the gig, and it 
was so nice; although, as I now remember, when the shafts 
rested on the ground, both the cushions and we slid off the seats 
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in spite of all we could do; yet, that was nothing to the drive 
he took us down to the shore, where he and I went in to swim, 
I in a small way inshore, while he struck out and swashed the 
water as though it was his. Twice a year he used to come, and 
those were great times for us; and, for a little while, he too 
seemed to enjoy them: But he generally complained that we 
were slow and dull, and yet I showed him where we had dug 
out a wood chuck, and took him to a place where we believed 
there was a nest of snakes, though we had never seen any; and 
I showed him the house I had built for myself for rainy days, 
and offered him half of a splendid piece of hickory for bows, yet 
none of these seemed exactly to satisfy him, and so, after two 
days, he would drive away. 

But he always gave us sixpence a-piece, which was a great 
consolation if he must go; and I thought how rich he must be 
to give away silver money so. I had once found a quarter of a 
dollar, and these sixpences and some money I earned working out 
the weeds, got me a fund, and what do you think I did with it? 

I bought a Robinson Crusoe—with pictures in it, and I wish 
I had it now. 

‘* But what has all this to do, Mr. Wallys, with New York?” 

Sure enough. 

Why, my Uncle Tom lived in New York! didn’t you know 
that? 

So I thought New York was a great city, where men wore 
their Sunday clothes every day, and were free-and-easy-happy- 
fellows-with-gigs, like my uncle Tom; and, of course, I wanted 
to go and see it. 

Well, in time I earned some money hoeing corn and piling up 
wood; I had three dollars, and my mother said— 

“Philip, I shall let you go down to New York in the sloop, 
for you have been a pretty good boy and studied your lessons 
well, and kept the garden clean all summer.”’ 

I was so glad I almost cried, because I was delighted at going 
to New York, and because my mother thought well of me; so 
I kissed her twice, and then ran to begin to get ready. I 
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wanted to carry all the things I had; but, finally, I decided to 
take, besides my clothes, only my best bow and arrows. ‘“ Be- 
cause,” I said to myself, ‘‘ there are lots of ducks in the Sound, 
and I may shoot some—who knows?” 

My mother made me up a very nice basket full of cold meat, 
and bread and butter and some cakes, which made my mouth 
water, for I thought to myself: 

“TJ can eat just when I like.” 

I said to Jerry— . 

“ Jerry, I am going to New York—hurrah !” 

And Jerry wagged his little stiff tail, and jumped about in a 
great way, for he knew what I meant. Then I said— 

“ Jerry, do you want to go?” 

And he did, for he jumped up in my lap and licked my face, 
and then ran out into the green with his ears streaming as much 
as to say— 

‘“‘ Hurrah, boys—I am going to New York.” 

Jerry was a good little dog and a handsome one. 

So he and I started for New York in the sloop Golden Grocer, 
Crampton, master ; and Bill Shelly, cook and general sailor, was 
one *“hand,’”? and Gils Hotchkiss was the other. Bill and I 
became good friends right off, though he ventured to find fault 
with Jerry’s tail. 

“Why,” said he, “ what ails him ?”’ 

‘* Ails him,” I answered, for I did not know but he was going 
to have a fit, and that Bill saw it in his eyes. ‘ Ails him! 
nothing ails him.” 

“Then what makes his tail so stiff?” 

And Bill was going to take hold of it, but Jerry knew better 
than to let him, and whisked round and growled sharp. Bill 
laughed a little and said— 

“ He’s a nice little dog.” 

“ Ain’t he though !”’ said I. 

‘‘ But his tail is altogether too stiff for a dog of his size.” 

Captain Crampton laughed out— 

Haw, haw, haw! 
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But Jerry barked away, and I did not care much if his tail 
was stiff. 

So I said to Bill— 

** Dogs with stiff tails are the best.” 

And then Bill laughed too, and so did I. 

I pulled away at the ropes and helped get up the sails as much 
as I could, because I was in a hurry to get off, and because I 
always liked to help when people were doing anything. It was 
a pleasant evening when we sailed out into Long Island Sound, 
and the wide blue water was beautiful to me, and to Jerry too, 
I think, for he stood up on a barrel and looked out to sea, as if 
he smelt another dog out there. There was another boy passen- 
ger besides me, and that was all ; and we got a little acquainted 
that afternoon, but not much. The motion of the sloop was at 
first very pleasant, but the wind freshened and I began to feel 
very queer indeed in my stomach, and I was first hot and then 
cold, and I wondered what was going to happen; so I kept near 
to Bill, who was cooking the supper; but he, after he had made 
the tea, went to boiling the eggs in the tea-kettle, which I was 
not used to seeing, and then I vomited (cascaded, Bill called it,) 
right out and felt better, but rather ghastly. 

The Captain said I had better go to bed, and so I thought, 
and I went. 

We were five days on the sloop, and I enjoyed it after the 
first, for the other boy had a nice small gun, which was much 
more useful than my bow and arrows; so with it we shot away 
at the ducks, and frightened them pretty well if we hit none. At 
first I shut up doth eyes when I fired, which any boy knows is 
wrong, but I soon got over that. When we got down by 
Riker’s Island we were becalmed, and all went ashore, and there 
the other boy shot two larks on the wing, which seemed to me 
a great thing to do. But the fact is, that small shot with pow- 
der behind them, go faster than any bird flies; and, if they are 
only aimed right, will catch it. We picked those two larks and 
Bill cooked them, and we eat them for our supper and they 
tasted good. 
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Hell-gate, through which one goes to get to New York, made 
our eyes stick out; for there the water rushed and boiled in a 
great way—there was the “Pot” and the “ Gridiron,” and the 
“ Hog’s-back ;” and upon the Hog’s-back was the wreck of a 
schooner. So I thought, what should I do if our sloop should 
get into the boiling “ Pot?” I knew Jerry could swim out ; but 
though I could swim very well, I decided that the Pot would 
be too much for me; and so I made up my mind to do as Bill 
did. When I asked Bill what he would do if we got into the 
“Pot,” he only laughed and said— 

“‘He guessed we'd bile.” 

The rush of the water at Hell-gate is caused by the narrow- 
ness of the channel and the ragged reefs of rocks which lie 
along the bottom; but it is not now very dangerous. Indeed, 
some of the worst of the rocks were blown up by some ingenious 
- Frenchman a few years ago. Powder in cans was sunk among 
them, and from these cans a wire led to a galvanic battery ; 
when the battery was charged, the electric spark set fire to the 
powder and made the explosicn. 

Along by Hell-gate were many charming country seats with 
green lawns coming down to the water; and I thought that if 
one could only live there, it would be better than going to 
heaven; but since I have grown up I have found the very hap- 
piest people in my old town of Mayford, and the very miserablest 
in those splendid houses. 

But this letter is as long as I want to write, and as long as 
my boys and girls want to read; but if they will read this, in 
my next I will get to New York. 

So, Good-by. 


SNOW AT CHRISTMAS. 


Wuart better sport is there than sliding down hill! Take 
your sled on a clear, winter day—start from the top of a long 
slippery hill—and—away you go—-sliding, rushing along— 
faster and faster—your very blood dancing in your veins—now 
jumping over this knoll and then over that—bouncing away to 
the bottom of the hill. What if your feet are cold, and your 
fingers too? Off of your sled quick, and trudge back again—the 
exercise will warm you ready for another start. 

Well do I remember a good time I had years ago. It 
was two days before Christmas—there was a heavy fall of snow, 
and all of us boys, and some of the girls too, were rejoicing 
over the capital fun we should have as soon as it stopped snow- 
ing. 

In the afternoon as we left school, one of our number, who 
was always prophecying about the weather, said, ‘See! how 
red it is in the west! and look, the wind ts in the north—it will 
stop snowing before morning, and will be cold enough.” 
‘What sport we will have then!” said another who stood by ; 
“I will have my ‘Gen. Jackson,’ ready to run a race with any 


of you!” 
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And sure enough, the next morning it was clear and cold, and 
half an hour before school we boys were at work, clearing 
away the snow, and making a good path on the hill just back of 
the school-house; before we had finished, however, the bell 
rang, and with red cheeks and cold fingers we rushed into the 
school-house out of breath, and flocked about the stove, where 
there was a rousing wood fire; some of us who were to eager 
to get warm paid for it dearly—soon our fingers and toes began 
to smart. Upon the advice of some one, we ran our fingers into 
our hair; but what were we to do with our toes? We were not 
left long to consider—the teacher calling the school to order 
directed us to find our seats, and we soon forgot our pains in 
getting ready for recitation. 

As it was the day before Christmas, we were dismissed early 
in the afternoon. Once out of school, there was a rush for sleds; 
and boys and girls, all of us were ready for astart. We found our 
hill one glare of ice, with deep snow banks on both sides; we 
soon found out how this came. One of the boys asked permission 
to “go out” during the morning exercises, and had taken the 
opportunity to draw several buckets of water, and pour it upon 
the track we had opened. 

Soon we were at it, “Gen. Jackson” taking the lead, fol- 
lowed by several larger combatants. I was ready with my long 
sled, seated in front steering, with two of the girls behind; all 
were cheering, laughing, and shouting, “out of the way, or I'll 
run over you!” Gen. Jackson did keep ahead; but some said, he 
did not start fair. We were soon back again for another start—one 
of our number, more adventurous than the rest, took his sled in 
his hands, ran a short distance, and then threw himself at full 
length on the seat, using his feet behind for steering when half 
way down the hill, and at full speed; suddenly his sled turned, 
and away he went head first into the snow bank, nothing left but 
his feet, kicking furiously in the air; he soon found his way out, 
with a red face and clothes covered with snow. We all laughed 
heartily, which so vexed him, that he left the hill and was not 
seen again that day; but I was as unfortunate, for soon after, 
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when near the bottom of the hill, with my sleigh load of girls, 
over we went, I into a bed of snow, they here, there, and every-— 
where; and what a time, sleds whizzing past—boys hallooing, 
girls crying—all in confusion. We soon found that we were all 
safe, no one hurt, and all was forgotten in the excitement. The 
next day was Christmas, warm, and the snow melting; and 
from the way the snow-balls flew one would think we were 
bound to make the best use of it. But talking about snow- 
balls puts me in mind of a story I read not long since in a book 
called, ‘The Private Life of an Eastern King,” in which an 
Englishman, who lived for some time in Oude, in Hindostan, 
describes, at length, the strange doings of the king of the 
country. He was a whimsical, passionate, and often very cruel 
fellow, with the power of doing pretty much as he liked. One 
day they told him about snow and snow-balling, and he tried 
to imitate the fun with flowers for snow-balls. Here is the 
story :— 


‘Christmas sports led to a description of what winter was; winter led to 
snow; snow to snow-balling. We described to his majesty the art and pas- 
time of snow-balling as well as we could. T'o a man who had never seen 
snow, it was not very easy to describe it vividly. 

‘The garden abounded with a large yellow flower, peculiar to India, the 
smaller varities of which are used to ornament houses in Calcutta at Christ- 
mas-time. It is not quite so large as a dahlia, but somewhat similar in 
appearance. When snow-balling had been described to the king as well as 
we could describe it, he pulled three or four of these yellow flowers, and threw 
them at the librarian, who happened to be the most distant of the party. 
Like good courtiers, all followed the royal example, and soon every one was 
pelting right and left. These yellow flowers were our snow-balls, and we all 
entered into the game with hearty good-will. The king bore his share in the 
combat right royally, discharging three missiles for one that was aimed at 
him. He laughed and enjoyed the sport amazingly. Before we had con- 
cluded, we were all a mass of yellow leaves; they stuck about in our hair and 
clothes, and on the king’s hat, in a tenacious way. What the gardeners 
must have thought of the matter, when they came to set the garden to rights 
again, we did not stop to conjecture: it was enough that the king was 
amused. He had found out a new pleasure, and enjoyed it as long as those 
yellow flowers continued in bloom.” 


BROTHERS & SISTERS; 
OR, 


THE LESSONS OF A SUMMER. 


BY COUSIN. ALICE. 


CHAPTER I. 


NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 


Tur table, at 29 Clinton Place, was laid for dinner Mrs. 
Bradford, the lady of the house, came down exactly five minutes 
before the parlor clock chimed the hour for her husband’s 
return from Broad street. Morris Bradford, a boy of twelve, 
was extended at full length on a handsome brocatelle sofa, heels 
uppermost, and lazily looking at the pictures in a London IIlus- 
trated News. 

‘¢T think you might as well ring for dinner, my love,” said his 
mother, hovering over the fire, though it was a warm spring 
day. ‘I remembér now, that your father said he was going to 
the anniversary meeting of some society, and would not be 
home until late.” 

“YT wonder if Em.’s through with her everlasting Miss 
Blanche. Oh! here she is. Em. you are to ring the bell for 
dinner, papa is not coming home.” 

His sister was a very gentle, pleasant looking child, a year or 
two younger than himself, and obeyed this order, for it could 
scarcely be called anything else, very cheerfully. 

Mrs. Bradford did not correct Morris for his manner of ‘speak- 
ing, in fact she scarcely noticed it. She was naturally indolent 
in disposition, and at little pains to govern her children, besides, 
Morris, her eldest—her boy—could do no wrong in her eyes. 

Other people had a very different opinion of him. He was a 
tall, slight lad, with delicate features, but a peevish, and fretful 
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expression, not at all agreeable. Looking at him, a stranger 
would say, ‘‘ what a selfish, conceited child.” It was partly the 
effect of ill health, which was the plea for all his mother’s indul- 
gence. He had never been really strong, and she pitied him, 
and petted him, and shielded him from the stricter government 
of his father. 

“* There’s papa, after all,” said Emily, as Edward, the waiter, 
appeared in the next room with his loaded tray, and proceeded 
to arrange the dishes. 

‘And somebody with him,” added Morris; “I hear a boy’s 
voice, mamma—lI wonder if it’s cousin Bob—halloo old fellow,” 
he shouted, as he dashed into the hall, but stopped suddenly at 
seeing a gentleman, and a boy of his own age, both entire 
strangers. 

There was an awkward pause of a moment, while Mr. Brad- 
ford finished some remark he was making to the gentleman: 
Mrs. Bradford had come to the parlor door in the mean time. 

‘*Oh! my dear, there you are,” said her husband. ‘Let me 
introduce you to my friend, Mr. Quincy—the Rev. Mr. Quincy, 
an old class-mate of mine, you have heard me speak of. This is 
his son—John f 

‘Or Jack, as he is more accustomed to hear: at home,” said 
Mr. Quincy, pleasantly, shaking hands with his hostess. 

The boys only bowed stiffly, and took a good look at each 
other, which nearly amounted to a fixed stare. Morris saw an 
awkward, shy boy, about his own age, whose hair was oddly 
cut, and whose clothes were “ several years behind the fashion,” 
as he afterwards told his friend, Ned Currie. The country boy, 
on his part, only noticed that Morris had a cold, unfriendly man- 
ner; and the cordial greeting he had been prepared to expect, by 
what Mr. Bradford had said to his father, was entirely wanting. 
It is not at all to be wondered at that his manner was awkward 
and constrained, especially as he came from avery quiet country 
place, and this was the first time he had ever been in the 
interior of a fashionable New York house. 

“It was a great pleasure seeing you so unexpectedly,” said 
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Mr. Bradford to his guest, as they were seated at table. “They 
were stopping down town, my dear, but I insisted that they 
should come to us immediately.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Bradford, who was too much accus- 
tomed to her husband’s way of doing things, to be at all surprised. 
“We will try to make you comfortable, Mr. Quincy. I have 
often heard Mr. Bradford speak of you.” 

«As I was saying,” continued Mr. Bradford, “ it will be much 
pleasanter.for John to have a companion of his own age, and 
Morris will take great pleasure in showing him the ‘ lions.’ ” 

Morris did not look as if it would afford him any great degree 
of happiness. He was watching his visitor’s confused and hesi- 
tating manner, with more curiosity than politeness; and was 
more alarmed than charmed at the prospect of walking in 
Broadway, or in the Square with ‘such a figure,” as he called 
his new acquaintance in his own mind. 

As for John, he was decidedly uncomfortable. He had never 
been helped by a waiter before in his life, and Edward’s rapid 
movements disconcerted him. Then Mrs. Bradford was such a 
great lady, so elegantly dressed, and Emily looked like such a 
miniature woman—he was very much afraid of them. In his 
anxiety to avoid showing this, he had made several very awkward 
mistakes, and just then having put Cayenne pepper, instead of 
black, to which he had been accustomed, on his fish, his mouth 
was burning, and his eyes red, in the attempt to take it patiently. 
The handsome cut-glass goblet that stood at his plate was 
empty ; he would rather suffer than call attention to himself by 
asking Edward to fill it; besides, he was just then busy in 
changing plates. He had water within reach, however, but 
never having caraffes before, looked in vain for a pitcher. How 
heartily he wished they were back again to the dingy boarding- 
house in a down-town side street, where they had gone on 
arriving that morning. But just as his mortification and dis- 
comfort reached its height, Emily happened to notice that his 
goblet was empty, and filled it quietly for him. Morris, on the 
other side, might have done the same ten minutes before, but 
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Morris seemed rather to enjoy his perplexity, he thought; and the 
feeling of disappointment that sprang up when they first met, 
in the hall, began to grow into settled dislike between. them, 
while he thanked the little girl by a grateful look from his large 
brown eyes, the best feature of his face. 

Emily knowing less of the fashion of a neck tie, or the cut of 
a coat, than her brother, and who was a simple-hearted, child-like 
little girl, thought their young visitor handsome and good 
natured. She began immediately to wonder whether he had 
any brothers and sisters; and, when dinner was at last over— 
for it seemed never ending to John—she began to talk to him 
politely. 

Morris, rude with all his pretensions to superiority, which he 
did not hesitate to show towards both of them, took up his old 
station on the sofa, and left the whole charge of entertaining to 
his sister. John would have had a very uncomfortable evening 
but for her. Mrs. Bradford did not seem to think it necessary 
to speak at all, and sat in her lounging chair by the fire, 
employed in holding a screen so that her complexion should not 
be injured; occasionally saying “yes,” or “no,” when directly 
addressed by one of the gentlemen. They were enjoying them- 
selves very much; at first in talking about mutual friends, and 
their college days, and then going into an earnest discussion of 
some of the benevolent objects of the day. 

Emily and John, thus left to themselves, became good friends 
very soon. She began by showing him some engravings, about 
which he talked very sensibly, and showed he had read a great 
deal, if he had ‘never been to dancing-school, and could not 
speak French,” the discoveries which she also made. Indeed, 
they grew quite confidential. 

Emily told him about her French teacher, Miss Blanche 
Porcher. She was an orphan; and though she had been very 
rich once, and lived in a great house like theirs, and had a car- 
riage of her own, she could scarcely afford to ride in an omni- 
bus now. 

-* She doesn’t complain though,” said Emily, “only when 
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we were talking about her mamma once, and her little sisters 
that died. Have you any sisters ?” 

«Yes, John had two, one about Emily’s age; Anna and Clara 
were younger.” 

‘*‘Do they go to school?” 

“No, but they study regularly at home, and are almost always 
with mother.” 

“T see very little of mamma,” said Emily with a little sigh. 
«She has a great many engagements—is busy all the time I 
mean”—for John looked up as if he did not understand the 
meaning of the word. ‘Doesn’t your mamma have engage- 
ments ?” 

‘“‘ Well, she’s busy all the time, if that’s what you mean,” 
said John rather bluntly; ‘but I thought being engaged, 
meant going to be married to somebody. That’s what they 
say at Brentwood.” 

“Ts that the name of the place where you live, or only your 
own house?” asked Emily. 

“ The village—how ?”’—said John puzzled again. 

‘Why don’t the houses have names? they do out in the 
county here. Aunt Morris lives at ‘Yonglewood,’ and Julia 
Grove’s father calls their house ‘ The Rookery’—I think that’s 
ugly though—and there’s ‘ Rose Hill’—and ‘ Chesnut Lawn’— 
and ever so many places.” 

“They don’t do so only once in a while’up in New Hamp- 
shire. I remember now, Judge Green’s house at Portsmouth 
is called ‘Maple Grove.’ I was there once with my father.” 

“When I grow up,” said Emily reflectively, “I intend to 
have a lovely cottage, with little bits of tiny rooms, and call it 
‘Sunny Dell’—don’t you think that’s pretty ?” 

“Why yes—if it really 2s sunny,” said the literal John. 

“So I suppose you never went to a fancy ball,”—said Emily 
presently—* that is if you don’t have dancing-school.” 

“T don’t know what they are, at all.” 

‘‘ Surely !’—and Emily opened her eyes in real astonishment. 
“Why I have been to two. They always have one at our 
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dancing-school every winter. The last time I went as Little 
Red Riding Hood, with a scarlet merino cloak, and the loveliest 
little basket on my arm. Morris was a peasant boy or some- 
thing—what was it Morris!” 

‘Girls never remember anything straight,” said Morris in 
reply, condescending to sit up, and join in their conversation. 
““Why, my dress cost twenty dollars!” 

John really looked aghast at the mere mention of such extra- 
vagance. His whole wardrobe for a year cost no more than 
that, with his mother’s good management. 

“‘T had the handsomest dress in the room,” continued Morris 
—bent on astonishing him—* trunk hose and a doublet—I was 
a cavalier you see, not a peasant; and Mrs. Henry Winchester 
told mamma m 

The description was cut short at the moment, by Mr. Brad- 
ford’s sudden discovery that it was quarter past nine. What 
remark that important person—in Mrs. Bradford’s eyes—Mrs. 
Henry Winchester made, John never knew. Nine was the 
bed-time of these young people, never enforced, however, except 
Mr. Bradford was at home. 

John, accustomed to implicit and unquestioning obedience, 
was astonished at the slow and reluctant movements of his 
new acquaintance. He tried his best to induce his mamma to 
beg for an hour longer, in consideration of their visitor, though 
he had scarcely noticed him before; and finally went off petting, 
and grumbling in a manner quite too undignified for a cavalier, 
in doublet and trunk hose. 

There was another thing that astonished John, that Emily 
did not kiss her mother good night, and that Morris did not 
even speak to his father, on leaving the room. Towever, it had 
been a day of wonders and astonishments—ever since he had 
wakened in the great cabin of the Fall River boat. He seemed 
suddenly transported into a new world. 


[Tv be continued. | 
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THE SULTAN GOING TO MOSQUE, 


Nor many of our young friends, old enough to understand 
such matters, can be ignorant of the fact that a great war is now 
going on in Europe. Some, the boys especially, have learned 
much about it already from having heard older persons talk of 
its most prominent events, or perhaps from having read, occa- 
sionally, the news in the daily papers; but hearsay furnishes 
but a superficial knowledge of so extensive a subject, and the 
long, grave war-articles are too tedious and too obscure for 
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young persons; so we believe all will be glad to have us 
write for them in a plain, pleasant manner the whole story 
of this famous struggle, of the frightful battles that have been 
already fought, and the desolation, misery, and death they have 
caused. 

In the first place, in this war are engaged some of the most 
powerful nations of the world; and it is more dreadful, shedding 
more blood and wasting more money, than any you have learned 
of in your histories. This is so, because as the world advanced 
in civilization it became more ingenious and skillful in warlike 
inventions, many men making it the business of their lives to con- 
trive all sorts of murderous implements for troops to use against 
an enemy. So now one does not hear of soldiers fighting face 
to face with battle-axes, spears, rude guns of uncertain aim, 
clubs, or huge bows and arrows; neither do troops now-a-days 
go into battle badly drilled or poorly armed, as our own fore- 
fathers did in the great American Revolution, with nothing, for 
the most part, but rude and hasty weapons to oppose to the 
almost perfect equipments of the tried British troops—though 
as the sequel of that struggle showed, God gave the victory to 
the poorer side, to descend in never-ending blessings, securing 
to us a free and happy home in the greatest Republic the world 
ever saw—but the wealth of these nations supports always 
large armies and vast fleets, ready for service and furnished with 
every requirement for warfare. Huge cannon, carrying balls 
with deadly force a long distance and destroying many lives at 
once, and every species of fire-arms are brought to perfection in 
their precision of aim and rapidity of action. 

By looking on your map of Europe you will see the relative 
position of the nations now engaged in battle. Russia, as you 
know, is a large and powerful country, possessed of abundant 
wealth and strongly fortified. The inhabitants are a hardy, 
vigorous people; a large portion of them, consisting of the 
lowest class, are called serfs, and, although white, are held in 
much the same condition as the colored slaves of the South in 
this Union. Wealthy Russian noblemen possess hundreds of 
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these serfs, who are bought and sold with the land they till, 
and they are always at the command of the sovereign to serve 
as soldiers. This sovereign—who, unlike our President, and 
even many kings and queens, has absolute and dangerous 
power over the lives and fortunes of his people—is called a 
Czar, the Russian form of Czesar, which signifies a mighty ruler. 

The city of St. Petersburgh, the capital of Russia, where 
the Czar lives, was founded by the Czar Peter, whom the 
people called the Great, and is named after him. The life 
of Peter the Great—who was the greatest monarch Russia 
ever had, and laid the foundation of power for his empire more 
than a century ago—is very interesting; it tells how he saw 
the ignorance and need of civilization in his dominions—how 
he traveled as a common laborer to England and other coun- 
tries—how he worked in ship-yards, and studied languages—and 
then, returning to his own land, had a fleet built and formed 
an army. He founded many cities (of which St. Petersburgh is 
one) and schools with museums of art, had books translated into 
his own language, and laid out plans which resulted for the 
lasting benefit of his country. You can scarcely credit how 
much was thus done in his lifetime, and when he died, at an 
advanced age, his successors continued what he began. 

In Russia, unlike our own, and other free countries always, the 
ruler prescribes the religion of the people, and compels them to 
follow the one he prefers. Throughout Russia, you must remem- 
ber, the supremacy of the Greek Church is acknowledged ; this 
is a Christian denomination, not differing much from the Roman 
Catholic. 

South and west of Russia lies the Turkish Empire, once very 
powerful, of which the sovereign is called the Sultan and has 
likewise almost absolute power. Here the people differ widely 
from those of Russia; they are luxurious and lazy, very fond of 
their pipes and their ease; but though thus indolent in peace, in 
war they are active and daring. 

The religion of Turkey is, as you know, that of Mohammed 
acelebrated man who proclaimed himself a prophet. After liv. 
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ing in a cave for years, he suddenly appeared, bringing a book 
called the Koran, which, he said, had been given him in his 
retirement by an angel who had appointed him to promulgate 
its doctrines. He was, as it were, a soldier-priest, and his reli- 
gion, unlike that of our mild and gentle Saviour, was enforced by 
the sword, not taught by the beauty of a pure and exemplary 
life. Mohammed’s earnestness and daring won many followers 
to the doctrines of this Koran; so they gradually overspread 
many lands around, and are still the religion of the Turkish 
Empire, though there are many Christian subjects there. The 
Turks are quite devout, fasting and praying, with fervor, and 
following the laws of this self-appointed Prophet with a devo- 
tion which makes us wish they possessed a faith worthy of it. 
Turkey is chiefly interesting to us, and to Christians 
generally, because there (in Turkey in Asia,) lie the scenes 
of great events in the life and death of our Saviour. The 
Holy Sepulchre is at Jerusalem, and to it many pious people 
make annual pilgrimage; and six miles from there stands 
Bethlehem, the birth-place of Jesus Christ. Here, over the 
spot corresponding, as they suppose, to the stable where he 
was born, and where the Wise Men of the East found and 
worshipped him, (as you all have read in your Testament,) a 
pious Empress once built a handsome church, which is lit with 
thirty-two lamps, bestowed by different princes of the Christian 
faith. Here they have marked the very spot of His nativity by 
a large star, made of costly stones; and they guard it very 
sacredly, as they do all the places made holy by His presence on 
the earth. In that country is also the Mount of Olives, whence 
Christ uttered the beautiful ‘‘Sermon on the Mount,” as it is 
called, which you read in the fifth chapter of St. Matthew’s gos- 
pel. There is Nazareth where he lived when a child, and Cana 
where the water was made wine, and Samaria and Nain. 
[Search out these places on your maps; it will make your Bible 
more real to you, if you know exactly where all these things are 
believed to have happened.] To visit these sacred spots, many 
Reman Catholics, and other religious devotees, undertake pil- 
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grimages, sometimes walking long distances, fasting and praying, 
to obtain some benefit or purge some sin ; and to such the Sultan 
had granted privileges greater—so the Czar, whose name was 
Nicholas, thought or said—than those accorded to the pilgrims 
of the Greek Church. This quarrel about the Holy Places was 
one cause of the war between the two nations. 

In 1849, in Hungary—which is now a part.of the Austrian 
Empire, and subject to that sovereign—the people tried to gain 
their freedom, and certain Poles, (in like manner subjects of 
Russia,) who had come to aid them, when they were unsuccess-_ 
ful, fled for refuge to Turkey. The Sultan received them and 
treated them very kindly, refusing to give them up to the Czar, 
who was friendly toward Austria and would perhaps have put 
them to death; and this refusal still further irritated the temper 
of Nicholas, who was used to having everything his own way. 
Among the brave but unfortunate patriots who at different 
times have been thus befriended by Turkey, was Governor 
Kossuth, whom some of you must have seen, and of whom you 
all heard when he came to visit the American people and wit- 
ness the freedom he had vainly tried to gain for Hungary. 

All the werld praised the Sultan for protecting these unfortu- 
nate exiles, when in distress, against the fury of the Czar, their 
terrible enemy. The Czar, who was accustomed to have his 
will respected in Turkey, was vexed when thus he saw his power 
disregarded ; so he thought he would make an imposing show 
at Constantinople, the capital of Turkey, to frighten the Sultan 
into submission. But at the same time he expressly declared 
that he had no wish for war, and that it was not his intention to 
‘conquer the country. Accordingly, in February, 1853—nearly 
three years ago—he sent one of his noblemen on a mission to 
Constantinople. This nobleman, whose name was Prince Men- 
chikoff, was a very eminent man at the court of Russia, being 
Minister of Marine, or director of the naval operations, like the 
Secretary of the Navy in this country. He was a follower of 
the Greek Church and hated the Sultan, the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and the people. Although he professed to go on a peace- 
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ful errand, to arrange matters and create harmony between the 
two nations, his first act after his arrival was to offer disrespect 
to the Turkish Government, by refusing to visit the minister 
who was appointed to receive him, because he thought this 
minister was the enemy of Russia and would not grant him cer- 
tain rights he came to claim. The Sultan, however, overlooked 
this offensive act, and the minister who had been insulted quietly 
resigned his office. 

The other nations of Europe, especially France and England, 
were all this time watching with considerable interest these 
threatening demonstrations on the part of Russia, and before 
long began to feel some alarm concerning her intentions. France 
in particular showed this, by fitting up large ships filled with 
men and arms, which she sent to keep Turkey in countenance 
and to express sympathy for her, to encourage and support her. 
England at first, though agreeing with France as to the neces- 
sity of protecting Turkey, thought it unnecessary to move her 
fleet, which remained anchored at Malta. Malta is a rocky 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, just south of Italy; it belongs 
to England and is strongly fortified. 

Doubtless, France and England are to be admired for thus 
taking the part of Turkey, who seemed to them to be weak and 
oppressed; but self-interest had some influence in prompting 
them, for their own sakes, to check Russia in what they thought 
her dangerous career; for if she should conquer Turkey, they 
feared she might overrun Europe—so that there would remain 
no power strong enough to stop her. Therefore, it was wise 
policy on their part to stay Russia’s progress at the outset, if 
they could. 

Prince Menchikoff then had an interview with the Sultan, and 
at first talked of the question of the Holy Places in Palestine— 
the French Minister, who represented his own nation, taking a 
friendly part in the discussions. The Sultan seemed anxious for 
peace and granted what Menchikoff asked for, giving to the 
Greek-Church the same privileges, in reference to the Holy 
Places, which other Christians possessed. This the Sultan 
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published in a state paper, and thought the Czar would be 
satisfied. 

‘But it proved otherwise; the Czar, after fretting awhile, sent 
the Sultan a note, to which he demanded an answer in five 
days. In this note were set forth several claims which the Czar 
had never before insisted upon; one was that the Sultan should 
bind himself for the future not to lessen any of the liberties 
enjoyed by followers of the Greek Church in Turkey, and always 
to acknowledge their equal rights. For the Sultan to do this 
would have been the same thing as to resign his own will and 
power, and give the Czar control and guardianship over a portion 
of his own subjects; so after the five days had elapsed, which 
Prince Menchikoff prescribed as a sort of exaction and threat 
toward Turkey, the Sultan very mildly but firmly refused to 
make such a treaty. Then several notes passed between them, 
but nothing came of it. An eminent statesman, Reshid Pacha, 
was called to a place in the Divan, which is the same as the 
President’s Cabinet at Washington; but he was a well-known 
enemy of Russia and determined not to yield the rights and 
dignity of Turkey. So Menchikoff, disappointed and weary of 
the dispute, broke off his correspondence with the Sultan and 
went on board the steamer which waited for him in the harbor- 
Then a few more notes passed between Reshid and Menchikoff, 
but neither would yield. So at last, on the 21st of May, Prince 
Menchikoff left Constantinople and went back to Russia. 

What happened after that we will relate to our young friends 
when we come again next month. 


PETER PARLEY BACK AGAIN. 


We remember in our youth, many years ago—more years, 
indeed, than we should like to confess—with what delight we 
used to read the books which Peter Parley then published every 
once in a while for the amusement and instruction of young 
people. There seemed to be no end to them, and the only 
difference between them was, that the newest was apt to be the 
best. There were stories about all sorts of out-of-the-way 
nations and countries ; accounts of whale fishing and fur-hunting, 
and we know not what beside. In fact, we suspect there are 
many grown up people to-day who are indebted for a considera- 
ble part of the knowledge in their brains to nobody but these 
same little books of Peter Parley. To tell the truth, the Scroot- 
FELLOW itself is a sort of follower in the track of this old friend 
of ours; for he it was who first gave prominence to the idea of 
making books and magazines especially suited to children, 
instead of leaving them to pick up what they could out of the 
books intended for their fathers and mothers. 

For several years now, however, Peter Parley has not been 
heard of, and we suppose he must have been off somewhere in 
foreign parts, seeing and finding out things, and that now we 
shall have the benefit of all his travels and studies. At any rate, 
he has just published two new books, which are just as full of 
entertainment as can be, and at the same time you can learn from 
them a great many things that you ought to know. One of these 
books is the Travels, Voyages, and Adventures of Gilbert Go-ahead, 
who seems to have been one of the greatest travelers ever heard 
of. In fact, we suppose that Gilbert is only a fictitious person, 
and that his story is only Peter Parley’s way of telling his 
readers all about the peoples of Asia, and their queer, outlandish 
manners and customs. Gilbert Go-ahead was a Yankee peddler, 
who wandered over Asia selling clocks, and, as a matter of course, 
met with some very curious things. When he was at a place in 
the island of Sumatra, called Mocomoco, he offended the King 
by wanting to go away, and the King made gure of his staying 
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awhile by clapping him in prison. Finally, however, he made 
his escape, and what happened afterward, we shall let him tell 
in his own language :— 


“Tt was about midnight, and a general stillness pervaded the city. I made a 
wide circuit, for fear of pursuit, and at last came to the bank of a river, which 
I afterwards learned was the Jambi. The stream was about a hundred yards 
in width. I was a good swimmer, and seeing what I took to be a rock, about 
half way across, plunged in, and soon reached that point. What was my 
amazement, as I sat astride of the seeming rock, to perceive that it was in 
motion. Its course was, at first, down the stream, the waters rippling and 
foaming around me as if I had been in a boat. I concluded that I was taken. 
with vertigo, and that, at any rate, the safest way was to hold on. Pretty 
soon I perceived that I was carried toward the northern bank of the river. 
Holding fast to the mysterious object which bore me on, I speedily found 
myself carried to the shore. The wonder was now explained; I was mounted 
on the back of a hippopotamus ! 

“ Well,’ thought I, ‘this is a streak of luck.’ I knew the creature was 
not vicious, and the best way was, to ride as far as he was going my way. He 
trotted off at a good brisk rate, taking a northerly course, which was the 
direction in which I desired to go. It was rather hard holding on, as his back 
was round, and his shoulders worked up and down like a saw-mill. However, 
I hugged hard with my legs, and occasionally, in emergency, put my arms 
around his neck. Thus we journeyed on smartly for three quarters of an 
hour. I got some bad scratches from the trees and bushes ; but, as I traveled 
gratis, I could not find fault. Suddenly my companion came to a small lake, 
into which he plunged, rolling over at the same time, to make sure of getting 
rid of me. This left me imbedded in the mud, and I only escaped suffocation 
by a hard struggle. On the whole I can’t recommend the hippopotamus line 
in Mocomoco, though it is cheap and expeditious, under some circumstances.” 


The other book is called the Balloon Travels of Robert Merry, 
and of this book Peter Parley claims to be the editor only, 
not the author. It is a much more serious book than the adven- 
tures of Mr. Go-ahead, and the knowledge it imparts is 
d with moral and religious lessons, instead of hair-breadth 


mingle 
Mr. Merry imagines 


escapes from ferocious men and animals. 
that what many ingenious men have studied a great deal to 
invent, but studied in vain—we mean balloons to travel in—has | 
really been accomplished ; and accordingly he sets out in a 


balloon, with a party of children to cross the ocean, and see 
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Europe and all its wonders. After getting nearly across the 
ocean, which does not take a great while in a balloon, the fol 
lowing dialogue takes place : 


Merry. How many miles do you think we have gone ? 
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THE BALLOON PARTY, AS THEY APPROACH 
TUE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 
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_ Ellen. That depends on our speed. How fast does a balloon travel, Mr. 
Merry. 

Merry. It goes according to the rate of the wind, from four to fifty miles 
an hour. 

Seth. I hope we’ve almost got there. 

James. Got where, Seth. 

Seth. I don’t know where we are going ! 

Merry. I have laid our course for the first land in Europe. What will 
that be—can any one of you tell? 

Laura. Ireland. 

Merry. Yes, Ireland is the nearest part of Europe; suppose, then, that 
we land there. 

James. Yes, yes—we’ll land in Ireland. 

Seth. When we get there ! 

James. Really, I’m geting tired. 

Peter. And I’m awful hungry. 

Seth. And I’m awful dry. 

Merry. Well, well, I can see land! 

All the children: and, ho! 

Merry. Yes, and it is Ireland; I have seen it before, and I know it well. 
This is the northern coast, and there is the Giant’s Causeway ! 

All the Children. Oh, the Giant’s Causeway! the Giant’s Causeway ! 

Merry. Very well; now take care, while I let out the gas. See, here we 
descend! How beautiful the land looks, with the sea circling along its rocky 
shores.- Look out there! Bang! Here we are on the coast of Ireland! 


From Ireland the travelers go, with their balloon, all over 
the Continent, and even manage to havea sight of Sebastopol, 
and of some tremendous fighting. Of this, however, we have 
not room to borrow their description. But, before getting so 
far away, they visit other more familiar places; one of which 
is Paris. We cannot refrain from giving the picture of this fa- 
mous and superb old city, as they saw it from the balloon, and 
a very correct picture it is, with the river Seine winding through 
the middle of it, and the island called the Cuté in the foreground. 
This is the oldest part of Paris, and contains the wonderful 
cathedral of Notre Dame, which is now nearly a thousand 
years old. A few years ago, some of the stones in the belfry 
and the walls being very much decayed, they were taken out and 
new ones were put in their places; but as the building was 
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quite black with age, and the new stones were yellow, they 
gave the grand old church a speckled and rather comical 
appearance.-. This, we suppose, our travelers did not see, as 
they hovered over the city in their balloon; but when they 
came to the ground, we have no doubt they noticed it. 


PARIS. 


THE FURRIES. 
ALL ABOUT FURS—FUR-ANIMALS—FUR-HUNTERS AND FUR-COUNTRIES. 


WueEn the cold winter days come upon us, and all the little 
fish of the brooks and ponds, and all the great fish of the lakes 
and rivers, have a thick roof of ice over their heads to keep off 
the keen north winds, and to prevent them from freezing to 
death in their watery homes; and when ice and snow are all 
around us, and we cannot keep warm with our own woolen 
cloaks and tippets, we are fain to borrow the coats of various 
little animals ; and these fur coverings, so soft and warm, enable 
us to brave the bitter cold of even a Lapland winter. 

The inhabitants of those desolate regions bordering upon the 
frozen sea, are compelled to clothe themselves entirely in the 
borrowed coats of either the friendly little fur-animals or those 
of the ferocious bears and wolves, or of the rein-deer, whose skin 
is valuable in many ways to the dwellers of the Arctic zone. 
And even the inhabitants of our own temperate zone love the 
warmth, in the stinging winter days, of fur capes, and tippets, 
and muffs, and fur cloak-linings and coat-trimmings, and fur 
caps with ear-lappets, and fur mittens, and wristlets, and fur- 
lined shoes, and all other fur “ fixings.” 

To obtain this much coveted fur, hunters or trappers are 
employed, at great risk of their own lives, to kill and rob the 
great and little animals who own it. There are many varie- 
ties of these fur-bearing animals or ‘“ Furries,” and a descrip- 
tion of the way in which they are caught, the way in which 
they live, and feed, and build their houses or nests, as well as a 
description of the hard, hazardous fate, the toils and privations 
of the fearless trapper, whose duty it is to furnish the “raw 
material’? for these ripe luxuries, will be found both entertain- 
ing and instructive. 

Some of these furs, particularly the snow-white ermine and 
the jet-black sable, are so exceedingly valuable and rare as to 
be almost literally worth their weight in gold. 
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The most highly prized of all the furs is that of the regal 
little ermine, whose costly coat has for centuries been a dis- 
tinguishing mark in the attire of princes, and which is called by 
preéminence the ‘‘ Precious Ermine.” 


The Ermine is a small animal of the weasel tribe, about ten 
mches in length, exceedingly slender, graceful, and swift im 
motion, and of a snowy whiteness, except the tail, which is of a 
pale yellow, tipped by a brilliant black. Some writers upon 
natural history regard the ermine as one and the same with the 
little reddish-brown or bay-colored weasel, or North American 
weasel, as it is generally called, that runs wild about our woods, 
and that we often see chasing along the fences like a squirrel or 
“chipmunk,” and which tradition says ‘you cannot catch 
asleep.”” These naturalists say, that when the weasel ventures 
into the wilds of the far ice-bound North, it turns as white as 
the snow in which it loves to burrow, and its harsh fur or hair 
changing to downy softness, it becomes the “ Precious Ermine.” 
This, however, is only a pleasant fiction. The ermine and 
weasel are two distinct varieties of the same family or genus to, 
which the weasel gives the name. Ss pp 

The weasel inhabits a region of country always south of 50°; 
whilst the ermine rarely, and in its most valuable state, never 
is found save in a belt of the globe north of 50°. The weasel, 
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also, is only seven or eight inches long, is scarcely ever found 
white, and its fur is of no value whatever. 
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The ermine, in the month of March, commences changing its 
color, and by summer the upper part of its body is of a dull 
brownish red, whilst the lower part remains white, or turns to a 
pale yellow, the tip of its tail remaining always a jetty black. 
In this state the ermine is called the sroar. But when the 
frosts succeed the summer, the stoat once more becomes white, 
and is again called the ermine. 

The ermine, so long held as an attribute and ornament of roy- 
alty in England, Russia, Austria, Germany, Portugal, and other 
monarchical countries, was formerly interdicted to all classes and 
ranks, save the members of the royal family. In England, as far 
back as the reign of Edward III., none but the royal family was 
permitted, under a heavy penalty, to wear ermine-fur. In Aus- 
tria ‘a similar prohibition still exists; royalty alone is allowed to 
wear the precious ermine. In Austria, also, the degree of royal 
rank still regulates the manner of wearing the fur. The empe- 
ror and empress have the ermine trimmings of their robes of 
state relieved by little black spots, about one inch apart all over 
the dead white of the fur. Peers wear scarlet robes, richly 
trimmed with pure white ermine, arranged in bars or rows, 
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having no black spots, the number of rows always indicating the 
grade of rank. Peeresses, on state occasions, adorn themselves 
with capes of ermine ornamented with black spots, arranged in 
rows, the number of rows answering to their degrees of rank. 

The ermine fur thus worn by royalty is seldom spotted with 
the black tip of the animal’s tail, as is customary with that 
which is thrown into the marts of the world, but with the soft 
ietty paws of the black Astracan Lamb—an exceedingly rare 
and costly little animal. Ermine-fur thus spotted is considered 
much more elegant. 

In Heraldry, ermine-fur is called Minever. 

The ermine is found in the northern parts of Asia, Europe, 
and North America. The fur of the ermine, however, which is 
found in North America, and all parts of Europe, except the 
northern parts of Norway, is of very little value. It is in Sibe- 
ria or Asiatic Russia, that frost-bound and extensive country, so 
little known, so wonderful in its curious steppes or plains, its 
wild, terrible forests, its desolate cundras or moss swamps, its 
immense burial grounds of the extinct Mammoth and Mastodon, 
so full as it is of the many marvels of the far back time, that 
the ermine is found in its fullest perfection and greatest abun- 
dance. And in the almost inaccessible wilds of this vast coun- 
try, which covers a space of ground nearly as large as the 
whole continent of North America, and about twice as large as 
the whole United States, many others amongst the most valua- 
ble of the furry folk are found “at home.” And through miles 
of terrific forests, where the foot of man cannot penetrate, the 
deep smooth snow is covered over with the delicate foot-prints 
of the timid ermine, or of its night-black rival, the Sable, or 
others of the furry people, who love to hide in the grand old 
solitudes, away from their common enemy—man. 

In this snowy region of Siberia, the sun, during the winter 
solstice, remains for several months below the horizon ; and the 
days, during which the sun is never seen, are composed only 
of a few hours of dismal twilight, and the long nights are envel- 
oped in dreary darkness, save when the Aurora Borealis, or 
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‘Northern Lights,” illuminates the frosty air. It is oftentimes 
by the glare of these brilliant and mysterious reflections that the 
hardy, daring hunter is enabled to pursue the chase. In the 
next number we will tell you how the ermine is caught. 


A TRUE STORY. 


One day, there was a loud ringing at Mrs. Brower’s door, and 
when it was opened, a little boy, of about six years of age, 
asked, with great earnestness: “Is Mrs. Brower in?” I want 
to see her at once! I must see her.” Mrs. Brower step- 
ped forward, and asked what was wanted. ‘O! Mrs. Brower, 
your son Johnny has been swearing! He swore at me! He 
used a very bad word!” ‘ Why,” said Mrs. Brower, “how can 
that be? What can he have said?” “TI don’t like to say it. 
Mother says I must not repeat bad words.” 

‘‘ By no means,” said Mrs. Brower ; “‘ but I should like to know 
all about it, for I never knew of Johnny’s using bad language. 
I am very much surprised to hear it!” 

“But he did! He—he—called me a—a—dande-lion!” ‘He 
called you a dande-lion, did he?” said Mrs. Brower, hardly able 
to contain herself, ‘well I am sorry to hear that Johnny should 
have called you names—and I will have a talk with him when 
he comes home. But my little boy, you must know that dande- 
lion, in itself, is not a bad word. It is the name given to a lit- 
tle yellow flower that grows in the fields. But it was the 
wicked spirit he showed towards you that was wrong; for it is 
the same spirit that makes bad boys swear, and men too. And 
not only does it make boys and men swear, but it makes them 
ugly and wicked; and, unless they govern this wicked spirit, it 
will lead them on and on toa bad end. I am sorry that John- 
ny should be so wicked. He must learn to govern his temper. 
Good-by! If you see Johnny, ask him to hurry home. I 
- want to see him.” 


<= 
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Tus month the SCHOOLFELLOW is sent to you by new hands, yet, we trust 
you will believe, by old friends. 

It is the beginning of a New Year, (1856,) a year that we hope will be rich 
in good things—when Right, Truth, Knowledge, and Liberty, will be sustained 
and strengthened—a year in which God’s fruitful earth will yield abundant 
harvest to the faithful farmer—in which the fire and the water and the air will 
be ministering servants to the mechanic and the sailor. not destructive 
enemies—in which parents and teachers will be patient, hopeful, and 
generous, and children will grow more than they ever before grew, tall, hand- 
some, and good. 

Such a year we may all hope for, and we may all try to make it; and if we 
all try, we shall do much to secure what we all wish; so when next Christmas 
and next New Year’s come round, we may look back upon this New Year's 
as the day when we determined to do well. Such is our (The ScHOOLFEL- 
LOW’s) firm purpose. Will you help us? 

Every boy and girl knows how the cuckoo enters the nicely built nest of 
another bird, tosses out the sky-blue eggs, and coolly goes to laying and 
hatching its own. The cuckoo chooses to do that way ; we do not. Weaskno 
old or new reader to give up any good book, any good habit, any good purpose, 
any good study; we only ask that you will receive us among them. The 
winds are sharp, the frosts bitter, the fields bleak; the ScHooLFELLOW asks 
to sit by your fire, and promises (if he does not get sleepy) to do his part in 
making the evenings pleasant. 

Some, perhaps, think it is an easy thing to tell a good story, sing a good 
song, or make a good riddle ; to such, we say 


TRY IT! 


and when you succeed, send it to us, and we will give you 20,000 readers for 
it, and something else besides. But it is not so easy to make these things, 
as those who have tried know. Besides our writers (old friends), whom you 
know, we have enlisted others, who, we know, can hardly fail; together we 
are quite confident that we shall give you a monthly visit, which will prove 
both instructive and amusing. Try us for the year, and then if you are 
willing to give us up, we shall unwillingly go. 

So much for introduction. Now, for a few moments, the editor determines 


to get rid of the bridle and saddle, and kick-up-his-heels in some old ‘ pasture- 
lots.”’ 
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Fifty years ago, when I was a boy—or girl if you choose—-I read in the 
Bible, and Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim’s Progress; those made up a 
pretty good library for children then, and I believe they would be a good one 
- now; to those were shortly added the Arabian Nights (containing Sinbad the 
Sailor, and the Forty Thieves), and Paradise Lost. It was when I was about 
ten years old, that I earned and saved some money; with it I bought the 
Arabian Nights, which, on the whole, gave me the most satisfaction of all. 
(shost stories are ridiculous and contemptible, but the marvelous and strange 
iu the Arabian Nights are so far off, and their reality is so unreal that I believe 
their very exaggeration and grotesqueness made them one of the best and 
most charming books I could read. In the New Testament I was put to read 
at school, and to study on Sundays, though I then comprehended little of the 
pure, and beautiful, and divine character of the Saviour, but many of the 
incidents and facts stayed by me. In the Old Testament, I found also 
the wonderful which charmed me, and in the stories (which, alone, I read) 
there was a strange fascination, in their honesty, simplicity, and (in some 
cases) bloody incidents. Some of them, such as ‘‘ Samson” and * Absalom,” 
were accompanied with pictures which were as strange as the stories were 
terrible, but which then did very well. I have them now, and would like to 
show them to any one curious in such things, who has not a Bible with pic- 
tures in it. : 

Robinson Crusoe and Paradise Lost are excellent books for boys and girls, 
and I intend to read in them again as soon as I get time. Now, if I could 
have had, besides these, a SCHOOLFELLOW, every month; if I could have 
put on my cowhide boots, and my sealskin cap, and my old brown overcoat, 
and have walked a mile after milking, through the “sposh” after it, to the 
post-office—why, I can tell you what, I should have enjoyed it after I got 
home, and I should have read some of it ‘loud. 

A good hearty boy or girl don’t mind the weather in winter, if they have good 
clothes; but it does pinch these poor little city children, (whose iniserable 
fathers cannot, or will not take care of them,) when the winter comes, to go 
_ about on the icy stones without shoes, and with holes in their clothes, where 
the frost bites their naked skins black—and to be hungry, besides that. I 
trust my readers will try to know when they are well off, and will lend the 
Schoolfellow to some poor child who has no money or books; and will read 
' the charming Christmas ballad in this number, and see if they can’t help us to 
help these neglected ones. , 

I remember well, that I discovered a large thick book, two miles from ©» 
where I lived, and I used to go there many Saturday afternoons to read = - 
in it, and to see the pictures; it was somebody’s travels in Sweden and 
Norway. In one of the pictures they were riding in sleighs on the ice, 
which I thought must be very fine, (as it is); but one of the horses had a 
beautiful tail, and an arched neck, and I tried to draw a picture like him, and 
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I think I did it pretty well, for I was patient and determined to make it 
right—not this way— 


wun 
yy : 
\ 


but carefully, and to look like a horse. That was the first time I had tried to 
draw on paper, and since then I have kept on drawing, and I do assure you 
that now I draw very well; but that was the way I began. 

I never knew a child that did not want to know things, and almost all like to 
learn from books; but some grown people think that education consists in 
only learning lessons, as in part it does —but not all. 

When children go out into the woods after nuts, they learn things— 

“ What 2” 

Why, they learn that trees grow up out of the good earth into the blue sky, 
and that shag-bark hickories are the best, and that they do not drop their nuts 
until after frost; and that a boy in climbing (if he wants any supper), had 
better not tear his clothes, and that when he is up, he must hold on, and that 
he must mind what he’s about, so as not to be dizzy, and that he must try a 
branch before he steps on it, and that the squirrels can go where he can’t. 
Besides, then they learn to love breezy, out-of-door life, and to listen to the 
cry ef the jays, and to watch the blackbirds as they have a meeting on some 
apple-tree, before they go south; and to help the little children, who have got 
tired, when they go home. 

I don’t mean that a decent person will go after nuts and neglect his lessons, 
and think that to study is of no use—not at all. No one ever stored his or * 
her memory with too many true things, or came to any good by shirking. I 
mean that they learn in books, and they also learn in play, and in going after 
cows, and in working in the garden, and in skating and in playing school, and 
jumping-rope, and in working samplers—some of all are needed. 

I like to meet a boy or girl who is up with the class in school but; I like, 
also, an honest, kind, brave child, such as growin the country—and go for nuts 
and blackberries. I remember well, and who does not? a poem that runs 
this way : 

“ All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy, 
All play and no work 
Makes him a mere toy.” 
Now this is a very true and excellent verse—but I find that the young are 
apt to say over the two first lines a lidile too often, and parents and teachers, 


the two last; but, as they have sense, it will only be necessary for me to ask 
them to read all four carefully. 
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I said that I hoped the children this year would grow “tall, and handsome, 
_ and good,” and I do; and I mean by that, not that they shall become like the 
= ian giant, eight feet high, or the Maine woman, seven feet long, but that 
_ they willhave healthy, strong bodies ; for that will help them to grow handsome 
~ and good—there’s is no doubt of it. But good, healthy bodies are not made 
by stuffing with candy, and cake, and sweetmeats, or by smoking cigars, and 
_ spitting round, or by reading novels, nights, and those who don’t fancy rotten 
_ teeth, and pale faces, and puny legs, will do well to remember it. At this 
place I may recall an old truth thus expressed : 

‘** As the old bird crows, the young chick learns’?—and ask my readers not 

- to forget it. 
I am not one of those ‘*croakers,” who think everything and everybody is 
_ growing worse. I believe that we are all trying to do and be better, only we 
are so ignorant and stupid, that sometimes we make dreadful mistakes, and it 

takes us a long time to get over them; but still, after all, we do improve. I 

say as Galileo once said, when they determined to make him say the world 

stood still— 

“It does move, though.” 

And so it does, but we, each one of us, by thinking right and acting right, 
can help it. 

People ought to know what they are about, and what they are shooting at 

before they shoot, and not do as Ben Buttler did when he went out after game 
many years ago. 
- He had carried his “ King’s Arm” all day and shot nothing, and I doubt, 
myself, whether he was much of a hunter; but in the afternoon he saw some- 
thing lying down in the long grass, and he crept wp, and crept up, till he got 
to the ring fence where he could get a “rest,” and then he pulled trigger. 

Up the thing jumped, bleated, and ran off; and then Ben knew that he had 
shot at a calf. But that was not all; close by he heard some one say— 

“ Hullo—mister—is that the way you go round shootin’ people’s calves?” 
and the tall owner pounced upon him, and shook him till his heart rattled 
against his ribs. 

‘Stop, mister! stop, mister,” said Ben, ‘I haint hurt your calf, have 1?” 

‘What did you shoot at it for, you varmint ?” 

“Why, I thought ’twas a deer, but I was’nt quite sure.” 

“Then what did you shoot for, I say !” 

“Why, mister,” said Ben, for the case looked bad, ‘‘ you see I shot so as 
to hit if *twas a deer, and miss if ’twas a calf—and you see I missed, and that 
proves it’s a calf.” 

“You everlasting fool,’ said the owner, “go.” And go Ben did. 

Now this story is often told to show how politicians are apt to do; but I 
hope my readers will know better what they are about, and when they take 
hold of politics, or anything, they will know the thing that is right and do it. 
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Fancy yourselves—if you please little readers—in a cosy parlor with cur- 
tains dropping in full, soft folds before the windows, a grate glowing with huge 
lumps of vivid coal, a round table draped with crimson, and a shaded lamp 
upon it, softening all the bright tints to its own mellow tone. Fancy this 
same round table heaped with books for your instruction and entertainment, 
fancy-work that you may employ yourselves with as you like, puzzles that 
you may solve, and letters which you may read, then you will have a picture 
of the ‘ Fireside,” which, through these winter months, shall always be open 
to our dear little friends of the old-time ‘‘ Sphynx” and ‘ Riddler’s Corner.” 

We hope for new comers to our pleasant monthly gatherings this year, and 
shall give them a welcome greeting whenever they appear; but we must not 
neglect, meanwhile, our loving acknowledgments to those who have already 
brought us the good wishes of the season. We send back the ‘‘ happy New 
Year” to them all; and the wish is as fresh and welcome still as though it 
had not been reéchoed for so many hundred years. 

Two of our most faithful correspondents—Lettie Wilson, and our gentle 
little Lucy, send us their offerings in a pair of original riddles. Lucille Ferrers 
sends us a selected enigma, which, though very clever and ingenious, we can- 
not publish ; because for the future we have concluded to propose only original 
puzzles round our Fireside. We thank Lucille, however, for her thought of 
us, though we think she has no need to select riddles when she knows so well 
to make them herself. We count upon her contributions to the wit and 
humor of our circle, and she must not disappoint our expectations. Andrew 
Miller’s conundrums are declined for the same reason. The good ones we 
have seen before, and those which are original we are sorry to be compelled 
to think decidedly bad. Here is the 


CHARADE. 
BY LETTIE WILSON. 
My Jirst, if Shakspeare tells the truth, 
Must lie uneasily, 
In spite of pillows downy soft 
And purple canopy ; 
For on his brow he wears the sign 
Of many a weighty care, 
And even in his lightest dreams, 
Its burden he must bear. 
My second dwells beside the sea, 
And leads a toilsome life, 
To win from ont its restless waves 
The food for child and wife. 
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But if I had to choose between 
The fortunes of the two— 
A something that I’m very sure 


“a T’ll never have to do— 


I’d take my second’s humble fare 
And scantly-cover’d bed, 

And cot beside the sounding sea, 
Before my jirst I'd wed. 

So comes my whole—a brilliant bird 
With proudly-lifted crest, 

A sheen of purple on his wings, 
And scarlet on his breast. 


And here is Lucy’s—simple and graceful as hers always are, but almost 
loo easy! ur little people will have no excuse if they do not all send answers 
to it—and Lucy must give us something another time that will bring our 
guessing powers into keener exercise. 


CHARADE. 
BY LUCY WILSON, 

In summer evenings warm and still, 
My first will oft appear, 

Though not a cloud hangs o’er the hill, 
And stars shine softly clear ; 

It darts in fitful gleams the while 
Athwart the heaven’s space ; 

Most like the dreamy fleeting smile 
Upon a baby’s face. 

My second was the school-boys’ dread, 
When Dickens went to school— 

The penalty above his head 
For broken law and rule. 

My whole uprears its slender spire 
Against the stormy sky, 

Eager to catch the spark of fire 
Which others touch—and die! 


So much for riddles—the only ones we shall propose this evening; though 
at our next meeting we shall look for clever things from Inez, Sue Leslie, Ma- 
rian, and others who were wont to tax our wits in former times. 

Amongst the new books that lie upon our round table, is another of ‘* Con- 
sin Alice’s” charming Home Books. Out of Debt, owt of Danger, is one of 
the most beautiful of all; and as you will see from J osephine’s troubles, and 
the various adventures of the self-important Master Tom, the lesson it teaches 
is quite as much for you little people as for older and wiser folks, who some- 
times forget the proverb. Many a little girl may recall experiences of her 
own, in Josephine’s perplexities and mortifications, arising from her vanity and 
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lack of moral courage. And there are, unfortunately, too many school-boys 
like Tom, who 2n false shame, or a foolish desire for display, run into debt, 
and so go on from one small beginning to another, till they find themselves at 
last, in a hopeless tangle of doubt and difficulty. We shall not tell you about 
the story, because we do not want to spoil your enjoyment by anticipation, and 
we know you would rather find out for yourselves all about Clementina and 
Josephine, Olly and the little ones. But we hope you will not forget, in the 
fascination of the story, its earnest purpose. The lesson is simple and clear 
—as in everything that Cousin Alice writes—and it is one that we cannot 
learn too soon, ‘to owe no man anything, but to love one another.” 

Another pleasant book is Richard the Fearless, or the little Duke, by Miss 
Yonge. You will follow, with eager interest, the many and exciting adven- 
tures of the little Duke of Normandy, all the more, that you will know this 
is not merely amade-up story, but a history of realevents, much of it. Richard 
isa noble little fellow, willful and imperious sometimes, but so loving, generous 
and brave, withal so ready to acknowledge and atone for his faults, that we 
cannot wonder at the devotion of all around him. The book is full of inci- 
dent and adventure—told with grace and spirit; and its lesson, the high and 
pure one of Christian forgiveness of injuries. 

Prince Life is a daintily bound and illustrated little book, written by the 
novelist Mr. G. P. R. James, for his own little son Charlie. It is an 
apologue, and goes to show that idle prosperity cannot bring happiness, but 
life is only enjoyable, when, with labor and perseverance, we have journeyed 
on the right path to success and contentment. There are three pictures well 
executed. The ‘‘ugly little dwarf Satiety” is very well represented. 

Uncle John’s First Book is for the very little people, who will be delighted 
with its many pretty pictures, and its stories in prose and rhyme. It is one 
of the prettiest of the first books for children that we have ever seen. 

At our next meeting, we shall collect our sewing materials, our baskets of 
bright colored worsteds and patterns, our crochet needles and silks, our beads 
and embroideries, to give you some lessons in fancy work. It gives graceful 
employment for many an hour that might otherwise be spent idly; and 
when not pursued to neglect of other duties more positive and important, itis 
both useful and pleasant. We shall have more to say on the subject, by and 
by, though, for now our space is full. And, till another month, we must say 
good-night to the little circle round our fireside. 


~ ys 
DOCTOR KANE. 

One day, eleven years ago, there was a crowd gathered on the 
top of a burning mountain in the far-off isle of Luzon. There 
were Chinamen there, and copper-colored Indians; small, fierce 
negroes, and wild Tagals; a strange, motley crowd, queerly 
dressed, and looking menacingly at a slim youth who stood 
among them. The youth had said he would go down into the 
crater of the burning mountain. “But,” said the rough Indians 
and negroes, “the bad spirits dwell there; no man who goes 
down into their smoking den can come out alive.” “ We shall 
see that,’”’ replied the youth, smiling. 

And he bade them tie a bamboo rope round his body, and 
lower him down. They, not liking the business, but still not 
daring to refuse, held the end of the rope, and lowered away till 
the slim youth was hidden by the smoke of the burning moun- 
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tain, and the crags and cinders. Then they shivered and trem- 
bled in their superstitious fright, until the slim youth pulled the 
rope sharply, as a sign that he had seen enough, and wanted to 
be hauled up. They hauled him up safely at the top; and, 
when they saw that he was alive still, and smiled as pleasantly as 
before, they began to think he was something more than a man. 

Some of the negroes, who thought he had insulted their gods, 
attacked him soon afterwards, and tried to kill him. But the 
slim youth made such work among them with his sword and 
pistols, that they very quickly fled, leaving ever so many of 
their companions dead on the ground. 

From isle to isle, in the great Indian Archipelago, this bold 
youth roamed, under the burning sun by day, and the deadly 
dews by night. Whatever nature had planted there, that was 
rarest and strangest, he saw; for he had a fierce passion for 
knowledge, this youth. 

A few months more, and you might have seen him among the 
jet-black Nubians on the distant borders of Egypt—rooting out 
queer old relics of the times of the Pharaohs, and roving through 
the deserts, where few white men have ever trod; and, on the 
dusty ruins of the great Greek cities, groping through the vine- 
leaves and the moss for some traces of the valor and the genius 
that had once shone there. 

Yet another year, and the youth was on the coast of Africa— 
a surgeon in a United States vessel. Not far from the cruising 
ground were the native slave-marts, where the wild African 
kings sell their subjects at about a dollar a head. ‘“ Thither,” 
said the youth, ‘‘ must I go.” And he went. On the way he 
caught the deadly African fever, and every one said :—Poor 
fellow! it will be his last cruise! 

They sent him home to Philadelphia, that he might die there ; 
and his family and his friends wept over him, and thought it hard 
that one so young and so promising should die. 

While they were weeping, the youth—his name is Exisna 
Kenr Kane—stole down to Washington, and went to see Presi- 
dent Polk. He looked so haggard, with his trembling limbs and 
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shaven head, that people wondered what he came to do there. 
He let them know. He wanted to serve in the war against 


_ Mexico. The President sent him off directly with dispatches. 


On his way to the army, he fell in with a party of Mexicans, 
attacked them at the head of his escort, and made them prison- 
ers. One he had nearly killed with a sword-thrust in the fray ; 
it was hardly over, when Dr. Kane was kneeling beside him, 
tying up his artery with a piece of pack-thread. But the brig- 
ands who conquered his escort were not willing that any lives 
should be spared. They said they must have the prisoners to 
put them to death. Dr. Kane defied them. Standing between 
them and the prisoners, he shot the first brigand, and looked so 
fierce, with his revolver, first pointed at one, then at another, 
that they fell back scowling, and the Mexicans were saved. 

A few more years, and the roving youth, now a strong, cool, 
and learned man, is among the eternal ices of the polar regions. 
He is surgeon of the Grinnell Expedition, in search of Sir John 
Franklin ; and wherever knowledge is to be gained, or risk run, 
or strange sights seen in those wild ice-worlds, there you may 
be sure he will be found, as bold, as smiling, as active as ever. 

At home again, it is he who tells us what the Arctic voyagers 
have done, and he who seems to know the most—of all Ameri- 
cans—about those fearful kingdoms of frost. So, when the gov- 
ernment sends another ship there, he is. appointed to command 
it, and other long years he spends in the midst of icebergs, and 
frozen seas, and bleak islands, where there never grew a green 
leaf; leaves his ship at last, and comes back to us, in spite of 
all, safe once more—God bless him! 

And now he is with us; but not for long, I fancy. There is 
a talk of more Arctic voyages; and who shall command them 
but Kane? A rumor of journeys to Africa, to the deserts, where 
no white man has ever been; who could explore so well as he? 
Dangers to be overcome, doubts to be cleared up, knowledge to 
be gained everywhere ; he will not be idle. Much ashe has done, 
and learned as he has proved himself, he is yet only thirty-three 
years of age: the best half of his life is to come. 


ELEPHANTS AT WORK. 


Our little friends have, doubtless, heard that the famous Mr. 
Barnum, at his famous farm in Connecticut, keeps a tame 
elephant, to help in the work about the place. This, however, 
is rather a matter of curious whim, than of utility, on the part 
of the great showman ; for, it seems that the elephant eats so 
much, and has to be entertained with so expensive a fire in the 
winter, that all the work he can be put to will not pay 
the cost of keeping him. The case is’ different in the East 
Indies, where elephants need no fire at all, and where fodder 
for them is cheap. There they are worked with great profit; 
and we fancy the following extract from the book of Mr. Baker, 
a recent English traveler in the island of Ceylon, will be read 
with interest, by all who like to know the peculiarities of other 
lands than their own. He is giving an account of an elephant 
he saw at work: 

‘“‘It was an interesting sight to see the rough plain yielding 
to the power of agricultural implements, especially as some of 
those implements were drawn by animals not generally seen in 
plough harness at home. 

“The ‘cultivator,’ which was sufficiently large to anchor 
any twenty of the small native bullocks, looked a mere nothing 
behind the splendid elephant who worked it, and it cut through 
the wiry roots of the rank turf as a knife peels an apple. It 
was amusing to see this same elephant doing the work of three 
separate teams, when the seed was in the ground. She first 
drew a pair of heavy harrows; attached to these, and following 
behind, were a pair of light harrows; and behind these came a 
roller. Thus the land had its first and second harrowing and 
rolling at the same time. 

“This elephant was particularly sagacious; and her farming 
work being completed, she was employed in making a dam 
across a stream. She was a very large animal, and it was 
beautiful to witness her wonderful sagacity, in carrying and 
arranging the heavy timber required. The rough trunks of 
trees, from the lately felled forest, were lying within fifty yards 
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of the spot; and the trunks required for the dam were about 
fifteen feet long, and fourteen to eighteen inches in diameter. 
These she carried in her mouth, shifting her hold along the log, 
before she raised it, until she had obtained the exact balance ; 
then, steadying it with her trunk, she carried every log to the 
spot, and laid them across the stream, in parallel rows. These 
she herself arranged, under the direction of her driver, with 
the reason, apparently, of a human being. 
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AN ELEPHANT HARROWING AND ROLLING. 

“The mst extraordinary part of her performance was, the 
arranging of two immense logs of red keenar (one of the heaviest 
woods). These were about eighteen feet long, and two feet in 
diameter, and they were intended to lie on either bank of the 
stream, parallel to the brook, and close to the edge. These she 
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placed, with the greatest care, in their exact positions, unassisted 
by any one. She rolled them gently over with her head, then, 
with one foot, and keeping her trunk on the opposite side of the 
log, she checked its way, whenever its own momentum would 
have carried it into the stream. Although I thought the work 
admirably done, she did not seem quite satisfied, and she 
presently got into the stream, and gave one end of the log 
an extra push with her head, which completed her task, the 
two trees lying exactly parallel to each other, close to the edge 
of either bank. 

‘Tame elephants are constantly employed in building stone 
bridges, when the stones required for the abutments are too 
heavy to be managed by crowbars.” 


WHAT THE HEART OF THE SMALL BOY SAID IN HIS BED. 
BY A. W. H. 


TuHE birds in their nests are sleeping, 
Asleep the kittens lie ; 

But a fly on the wall is creeping— 
I wish I were a fly! 


I’d crawl in the baby’s mitten, 
And buzz when she puts it on; 
I'd tickle the little kitten, 
That dreams all day in the sun. 


When nurse in her chair is snoring, 
I’d bite her noisy nose ; 

I'd creep in a crack of the fluoring, 
And sing whenever I chose. 


Oh! how the doors should rattle, 
With such a scrambling fly ! 
I’d jump on the lazy cattle, 
And whiz in the donkey’s eye. 


All sorts of scrapes and funning 
Come into my idle head: 

I wish I was up and running, 
Not in this tiresome bed ! 
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ABOUT NEW YORK—MARKETS. 


Bix got up before daylight, and came to wake me. 

** Phil!’ he cried—* Phil-lup !” 

But I was wide-awake, and ready for him in four minutes; 
and up we went to Fulton market. There was a throng of 
people with their market-wagons crowding in, and people 
hustling to get places to be ready for morning. 

‘Hurry up here—cup’ coffee!” cried a man close by me. 

* Hurrah—cup ’ coffee!” said another. So, some sat, and 
some stood; and out came the steaming coffee from the great 
can, and down their throats it went before you could say “ Jack 
Robinson.” In this way many, many people took their break- 
fasts, and the jolly fellow who kept the coffee-box took their 
shillings. 


Then we went into the market, and the question I asked Bill 


was-—— 
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“ Who can eat all those things?” But at mid-day, when we 
went up Broadway, I asked— 

«‘ Where do all the people get their dinners ?”’ 

Many don’t think how strange a thing it is that this throng 
of people get their breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, every day, 
while nothing, not a potato or a chicken grows in New York. 

In the country every one, you know, has 

A good garden, in which excellent vegetables grow, 

An orderly yard, in which nice cocks crow, 
a sweet-smelling barn, in which fresh eggs are laid, and so 
on; thus it is easy to see where some breakfasts come from- 
But on New York island now-a-days, some five hundred thou- 
sand people, men and women, boys and girls, eat a supper at 
night, go to bed, get up, and eat a breakfast in the morning, 
without thinking where the things grow (there are a few who 
go hungry). 

Now, where does the food come from? 

Go down into Fulton or Washington market in the morning, 
and you will see— 

Fat quarters of beef by the hundred, 

Fat carcasses of sheep by the hundred, 

Fat piles of hogs by the hundred, 

Fat turkeys by the thousand, 

Fat geese, 

Fat ducks, and 

Fat chickens—by the thousand. 

You will find these both alive and dead : 

You will find deer, 

You will find rabbits, 

You will find pheasants, brought all the way from England ; 

You will find reed-birds, fat and delicious, from Carolina ; 
canvas-backs from the Chesapeake; grouse from Wisconsin. 

You will see splendid black-fish and sea-bass, caught away by 
Block island; rich salmon from the Kennebeck; smelts from 


New Jersey ; speckled trout from Vermont; green turtles from 
the Tortugas. 
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You will see rows of men with their sleeves up— 
Crack! crack! crack! 


opening oysters as fast as they can: and you will see clams and 
scollops. Besides these are unnumbered barrels of potatoes and 
apples, and turnips and cabbages, and squashes and lettuces, 
and celery and onions, and what more I cannot tell. But one 
thing more I must tell. There I saw sky-blue and rose-pink 
pigeons, with fan-tails, too; and they were the most beautiful 
birds I ever saw; and I wondered whether I had better spend 
my three dollars for a pair. But I discovered how they were 


made. 


“How?” 
The man said they came from China. But I was told—and 


I believe it, now—that they were white pigeons, dyed in a 
dye-pot, by an ingenious Frenchman, who wanted to make 
money very badly. 

And there the people are, each one jamming about, and buy- 
ing and paying each for his or her piece. But if you would see 
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a beautiful market, go to Philadelphia; and Faneuil Hall mar- 
ket, in Boston, is better than any here. 

I am told that in the large hotels it is usual to buy a pound 
of meat for each guest each day. Now, it is easy enough to 
see, without a slate and pencil, that it would require 600,000 
pounds of meat each day for the people of New York. How 
many cattle (to dress 650 pounds each) will it require to feed 
this city? Clearly seven hundred and sixty-nine must every 
day be slaughtered, and in the course of the year two hundred 
and eighty thousand six hundred and eighty-five cattle must be 
supplied to feed us, if we had no meat but beef. Now, I would 
like to have every one make their own figures as to how many 
sheep we should require. 

In fact, 185,500 horned cattle are slaughtered in this city, 
besides what are brought in ready-dressed. This would make 
120 millions of pounds, and, at 93 cents a pound, about twelve 
millions of dollars a year. 

The idea of such a quantity of uncooked food is not pleasant, 
but when nicely cooked and steaming hot, and one has had a 
good scramble in the woods, or a game of “base,” then it tastes 
good; and it is pleasant to see a table full of good healthy 
boys and girls, who eat (but not like pigs), enjoying their din- 
ners. 

Besides all the cattle, think of the thousands of barrels of 
flour that are consumed here. Say there are 100,000 families 
in New York, and each consumes six barrels a year, I shall be 
glad to know how many they willrequire? Between 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000 barrels a year are brought to New York for use 
and sale. . 

Well, here are the people, and here is the food. Now, where 
does the food come from? and how does it get here? 

Simply thus:—When you see a fine steer fattening in the 
Kentucky woods, or a pig foraging for “mast” in Ohio, or a 
field of yellow wheat waving in the wind of Wisconsin, or a 
smack catching blue-fish off Montauk Point, you may be pretty 
sure that somehow all these will get to the New York market. 
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And how does it all get there? Why, all sorts of wagons 
and teams are engaged in hauling the crops to steam-boats and 
rail-road cars, and sloops and schooners; and at last down all 
these come, pouring out their living or dead freight on to the 
docks of the East and North (or Hudson) rivers. 

There stand scores of men, merchants, hucksters, and market- 
men, who quickly receive the things, and carry them off for the 
' breakfasts and dinners of their customers. 

Locomotives come in puffing and dragging trains loaded with 
milk, and men rattle through the streets before sun-up, shout- 
ing— 

** M-e-i-]-k-e !” 
** W—h-—o—e—u—p-e !” 
“ Wipe-Awake !” 

And how do the peoples in the city get money to pay the 
farmers and the millers and the fishermen for all this food ? 

That is an interesting question—who’ll answer it? 

Many a boy (or girl) who reads this will think of hog-killing 
time in the winter, and with pleasure, too; not because of the 
bloody and dirty work, but because there are such strings of 
sausages, and good hams, and pork and pease, in the prospect ; 
and because the day-is one of a few holidays—and because the 
boy gets : 


THE TAIL TO ROAST! 
For my part, I cannot but think that those who have land, 
- and raise their own food, have as good a time as the city-folk ; 
and (if they choose) better food, and better health, and better 
milk, and more sunshine, and heartier children, who read the 
ScCHOOLFELLOW, 
and I hope like it well. 


BROTHERS & SISTERS; 
OR, 


THE LESSONS OF A SUMMER. 


BY COUSIN ALICE. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CITY BOY AT HOME. 

«Pow! he’s only a country boy! and a Yankee at that! How 
can you expect him to know anything, Ned?” 

‘«‘He’ll know your opinion of him, at any rate,” said Ned 
Currie in return, ‘if you speak so loud.” 

“I don’t care—do you suppose I care? I’m tired of showing 
him things, and going round with him. He always looks so. 
long, and asks so many questions. I should be ashamed if I 
was as old as he is, and did not know any more.” 

“Perhaps he cares about some things; he seemed to under- 
stand that model of a steamship your father was showing him 
last night.” 

«‘That’s why he stands and stares at the ‘ Marion’ going down 
the Bay, I suppose. Just see what low people there are all 
around us—beggars, and Irish, and boatmen. I don’t wonder 
the Battery isn’t fashionable. Now I wanted to go to Wash- 
ington square, as so many of the boys agreed to meet there this 
afternoon.” 

The two city boys were standing a little apart from John, 
who was absorbed in the life, and beauty, and sparkle of New 
York Bay on that fine May morning. He had been in the city 
two weeks, and this was the first time he had seen the Battery, 
though it was one of the places he was most anxious to visit. 
Like all people born and living in inland towns, the water had a 
great charm for him; and he could have staid there all day, 
watching the ships and steamers, and smaller craft, standing 
out to sea, or plying about busily before him. Even a ferry-boat 
was a novelty, and he forgot that the other boys had been 
waiting a long time for him. 


Ned Currie had called for them by agreement, and thought 
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John a very nice boy, although he wore such an odd jacket, and 
old-fashioned blue cloth cap. He was not at all ashamed to 
walk with him, though Morris really seemed to avoid other 
boys when John was with him, and considered the visit a great 
hardship from first to last. He had to go to so many places 
that he had been to until he.was tired of them, and others that 
were not at all interesting to him. John cared for public build- 
ings, and wanted to see the Reservoir twice, and would have 
been willing to walk out to High Bridge, if he could not have 
gone in the carriage, rather than miss it. Morris would rather 
have gone to Niblo’s, to laugh at the queer pantomimes of the 
Ravel Family, or shopping with his mamma, who often took 
him out with her. If they were paying calls, the ladies always 
praised him, and called him a “darling ;” and he often had cake 
and wine, or stopped at Wagner’s for an ice cream, or'a more 
substantial lunch—oysters and chicken salad. Next to his 
ease and flattery, Morris dearly loved good things to eat, and 
most of his pocket-money went for confectionery. No wonder 
he did not get strong and stout. 

Ned Currie had a different home and different tastes; but the 
families were intimate, and so the boys were often together. 

“JT do believe he’d stare at a fire engine!” said Morris 
impatiently, while John, unconscious of annoying any one, stood 
almost motionless by the very edge of the walk. ‘ You never 
saw such a fellow—things we see a hundred times a day!” 

“Tt would be a curiosity to him, I dare say—lI believe they 
don’t often have them in the country. Not such regular beau- 
ties as our firemen get up, at any rate. There’s one thing 
though—it’s our place to wait for him, if we are ever so tired, 
and you might as well make the best of it.” 

“IT don’t see why,” said Morris sulkily, at finding Ned take 

John’s part. 

“Why, he’s your visitor, and it’s his pleasure that’s to be con- 
sulted,” answered Ned, whose mother thought more of good 
breeding than what was simply fashionable; and had taught 
her children to do the same. 
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“« He’s come to his senses, any way,” was all Morris answered, 
- as John left the busy scene reluctantly, and turned towards them. 

“I'm afraid I’ve kept you a long time,” he said, noticing the 
expression Morris still wore. ‘I forgot you could see it any 
day, and maybe I never shall again.” 

“JT hope so,” Ned answered pleasantly. “I did not mind 
waiting in the least, and there is plenty of time to get home 
before lunch.” 

When one suffers himself to be easily irritated, trifles rise 
up continually to vex him. Morris, already uncomfortable, 
looked cross, because the Brooklyn ferry passengers crowded 
into the omnibus he had selected, and desired the*driver to “ go 
on,” before any more could come in. He was cross because a 
little child, who had to stand up all the way, trod on his foot ; 
cross because the omnibus went so slow, and muttered to him-_ 
self that he might as well have walked all the way. 

“That is Stewart’s,” said Ned to their new friend, as they 
passed a large building of white marble—‘ where all the ladies 
shop. See what long rows of carriages—there is Mrs. Brad- 
ford’s now; that is Emily in the carriage.” 

Mrs. Bradford, very handsomely dressed, was just going up 
the steps at Stewart’s. Shopping was her principal amuse- 
ment, and now two young ladies, Emily’s cousins, were with 
her: they wore velvet cloaks, and elegant bonnets, and rich 
fur, although it was so late in the season. 

Morris was delighted that the people around him should 
know, that though he went up town in an omnibus, his mother 
had a carriage. He leaned out of the window, and bowed, and 
smiled, trying to attract his mother’s attention. But Mrs. Brad- 
ford was too busy talking with some acquaintances that she had 
met, and all he gained by it was, a mortifying rebuke, for an old 
gentleman seated next to him said : 

“Sit still, little boy, keep thyself quiet. Thee’s crowding 
Rachel and treading on the lady’s dress.” 

The indignant look which Morris returned to this admonition 
was entirely thrown away on the old gentleman, who quietly 
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folded his hands over the ivory knob of his walking-stick, and 
seemed to be counting the straws on the bottom of the omni- 
bus. 

Morris felt relieved when the corner of Eighth street and 
Broadway appeared in view. Ned did not get out with them, 
as he had lessons to learn. . 

*‘ He always will poke over his lessons,” said Morris, as they 
went down the street. ‘For my part, I hate books, and get 
off whenever I can. I don’t believe I’ve been to school regu- 
larly three months in a year. Mamma is dreadfully afraid of my 
hurting myself. That’s the way I manage. I always have a 
headache. Edward, lunch immediately!” he added, with an 
air of great importance, as the man appeared to answer the 
door-bell. ‘ 

But what was his surprise to find his father already seated 
at table. 

“ You grow old fast, my son,” Mr. Bradford said; for he had 
heard the order through the open door. 

Morris, really afraid of his father, looked extremely foolish, 
and sat down without a word. 

Mr. Bradford spoke kindly to John. He helped him to a 
slice of cold ham, and then asked about their walk, seeming 
much pleased at the animated description John gave of what 
had most pleased him. John was like another boy, when 
really interested in conversation. He forgot the painful shy- 
ness, which sometimes came over him, and his whole face 
brightened with quick intelligence. 

Morris sat by all the while in the most disagreeable humor. 
He wondered what had brought his father home from Broad 
street at this unusual hour of the day; and angry that he had 
overheard: his order to Edward, which had only been given to 
impress John with an idea of his own importance. 

His father did not seem to notice him for some time; but at 
last he turned suddenly and said: “ You must make the most 
of this week, my boy; it’s the last you will see in New York 


for some time.’’ 
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«: Why,’”’ said Morris, astonished out of his sulkiness, ‘“‘ when 
are we going? I thought it was to be in July.” 

«When are you going? you mean. The rest of us will stay 
until July.” 

« Am I going to be sent to school, sir?” asked Morris, look- 
ing very much alarmed. John looked up, and listened for the 
answer with almost as much interest. 

“Not to an ordinary school, no; though I hope you will 
learn a great deal before I see you again—to speak properly to 
servants, for instance.” 

Morris really blushed. ‘ Your mother and myself,” Mr. 
Bradford went on to say, ‘have been talking for some time, 
about sending you away from home. She has not thought you 
were well enough; but Mrs. Quincy will attend to you. 
John’s father has consented to take you into his own family 
for the summer—a great favor, I consider it. John, do you 
think you will manage to get along together ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said John, hesitating. The cavalier looked very 
much like erying; and John felt scarcely less uncomfort- 
able at this sudden announcement. The haughty, selfish ways 
of Morris came into his mind, particularly towards Emily. 

“He never shali treat my sisters so?’ thought John, if he 
does come. 

“Well, young gentlemen,” said Mr. Bradford, looking from 
one to the other, “you do not seem particularly pleased at 
my intelligence, either of you. However, you may like each 
other better, on further acquaintance. There’s your mother, 
Morris, tell her lunch is on the table.’’ 

Morris found it was but too true, that he was to be sent from 
home. A large traveling trunk, marked with his initials, stood 
in the hall, having just arrived from the shop, where his mamma 
had ordered it, and Edward was running to and from the carriage, 
with his arms full of parcels. 

‘‘My poor boy!” said Mrs. Bradford dolefully. ‘‘My poor sweet 
love !—and to think Monroe can’t send your new jackets home, 
so that they can be tried on before he leaves, Mr. Bradford.” 
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“Oh, never mind, a wrinkle more or less won’t matter in New 
Hampshire. I hope you bought good stout shoes—double 
heels all the way across the soles? Is not that the style, John ; 
or boots—for he will want to roll up his pantaloons, you see— 
eh, John?” 

**Oh, my dear!” said Mrs. Bradford, shocked at the idea of 
such vulgarity for her dainty darling. 

** Now you understand,” said his father to Morris, ‘“ there’s 
no begging off. Your mother agrees with me, that it’s time 
you began to know what “tan,” and “freckles,” and cows 
mean. If you can manage to pick up anything about books, at 
the same time, so much gained. I don’t expect you to, though, 
unless you learn, being with John.” 

Morris, miserable as he was at such a prospect, thought his 
father must be joking about his learning of John. He already 
felt himself quite grown up in comparison, as he had told Ned. 
As soon as he could find his mother alone, he tried to tease her 
into letting him stay at home. But though Mrs. Bradford cried 
over him, and called him her “poor, dear boy,” a great many 
times, she knew his father’s decision was not to be changed. 

Before John’s arrival, Mr. Bradford had scarcely realized his 
son’s faults; but now they stood out strongly by contrast. 
Then there was his health. Dr. Gray said the country was 
what he needed—to be taken pure—unadulterated by hotels or 
watering-places, to which the family usually resorted. Mr. Brad- 
' ford felt that he could safely trust both Mr. Quincy and his wife, 
from what he saw of their management in John, and considered 
it a great favor, when his old friend consented to take charge of 
‘Morris. So it had been all arranged without consulting that 
young gentleman’s wishes. 

That he did not at all like it, was plain to be seen; he 
scarcely spoke to John all the afternoon, and when Mr. Quincy 
said at the dinner-table, ‘‘So we are to have the pleasure of 
your company onov homeward journey,” he answered so rudely, 
that even his mo’ .er was ashamed of him for the first time in 


her life. 


One day, some three years ago, says an intelligent French 
traveler, I was passing through Beeotia, in Greece, when, on 
turning round upon my horse, I saw a little boy following me, 
upon a donkey, with a book under his arm, and a basket of 
vegetables before him. He was continually complaining, in a 
doleful tone of voice, that he felt almost frozen, blowing on 
his hands, and trembling with cold, evidently with the design 
of drawing my attention, and of beginning a conversation with 
me—though I was suffering myself too much from cold to feel 
inclined to comply with his desire; yet, as he did not cease 
his lamentations, and as I wanted to give another direction to 
his thoughts, I began to talk with him. 
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«Where are you going, my little friend?” 

“To Crimocastron, at the top of the hill at the end of the 
valley.” 

“And what are you going to do there?” 

“T am going to school, where I am learning geography and 
history from an old priest; who knows more than all the rest 
of the world. If you are a stranger, sir, you should go and see 
him, and you will be very much pleased to listen to him.” 

“That I believe; but I have no desire to go back to school. 
What book is that under your arm?” 

“Here it is; look at it, sir.’ 

It was an abridgment of the History of Greece. 

* Don’t you find it tiresome to learn all this by heart,” I 
asked. 

“Oh, no; we are told that this is the history of the old 
Greeks, who were our forefathers, and that the children should 
learn the history of their ancestors. Do you know it, sir?” 

‘* When I was your age, I learned it by heart first, like you. 
Now, do you know what Epaminondas and the Thebans did?” 

“Oh, to be sure Ido. Do you see, as soon as we have got 
to the top of the hill, you will observe on the left a large ~ 
quadrangle in the plain, covered with stones. That was 
Leuctra, close to which Epaminondas once gained a great 
victory.” 

“IT see, my boy, that you know all about the matter; but, 
what use are you going to make of it all?” 

“TI do not yet know much. Hitherto I have been selling 
vegetables in the town; but, when I grow bigger, I intend to 
be a guide for strangers, and show them the beauties of my 
country, and tell them all that has taken place there.” 

“But that is not a very useful occupation. There is not a 
sufficient number of strangers, who travel here, fully to employ 
your time. Why not become a farmer? You can see in your 
book, that many of the great men you admire so much employed 
themselves, during peace, in such occupations.” 

“That is true; but what use would it be to me to have got 
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learning, and then to till the ground? I find a great deal more 
pleasure in study than in work.” 

I left the poor boy in his error, which I was unable to remove ; 
but this error is the more dangerous in Greece, as there is a 
great want of hands to cultivate the soil and make it fertile. 

The dress of this little fellow is, peruaps, worth describing, 
says the traveler, and we translate his description for our 
young friends of the ScnoorreLtow. He wore a red fez, or 
skull cap, placed coquettishly on the right side of his head, 
with a long blue tassel, ornamented with gold, reaching to the 
shoulders, and mingling with the locks of his dark hair. His 
waist was tightly bound with a colored girdle, the ends of 
which fell upon the snow-white fustanella, or cotton tunic, 
which reached to his knees in well-arranged folds. He was a 
handsome boy, and, like the children generally of the country, 
had the pure profile of the ancient Greeks. 


RAIN! 


Dip you ever say, ‘It is foggy, this morning?” and did you 
know that this fog is a vapor or steam caused by heat, which 
rises from the land and water, and ascends into the atmosphere 
till it is condensed or thickened by the cold? This converts it 
into clouds, which return again to the earth in the form of rain, 
hail, or snow. : 

Probably there is not a drop of water on the globe that has 
not passed again and again through this form of fog or vapor. 

Some few years ago, during a heavy snow storm, we left the 
cars at Havre de Grace to cross the river Susquehannah; @e 
cabin (which was the whole length of the boat) was filled with 
steam, that had escaped from the boiler.. This vapor or steam 
arose to the ceiling, which, being cold, with a body of snow 
over the roof, condeased it, and made little drops of water, that 
fell to the iloor; and this was rain, just as you see it out of 
your window sometimes. And the mode of its formation was 
precisely similar in this case to all others. 


. 


THE FURRIES. 
ALL ABOUT FURS—FUR-ANIMALS—FUR-HUNTERS AND FUR-COUNTRIES. 


The ermine is caught in the winter, as its skin, during 
the summer months, is valueless. The short Siberian sum- 
mers, which, in the northern parts, are composed of but a 
few weeks, when the sun shines night and day, are used by the 
hunters in traveling ito the market towns, where they dispose 
of their winter’s capture of furs. During the summer thick fogs 
are prevalent, through which the sun appears like an enormous 
balloon hinging motionless in the air; but when the fogs clear 
away the sun is so dazzlingly bright, owing to the rarity and 
purity of the atmosphere, that unless the inhabitants use some 
precaution against the glaring light reflected from the snow they 
are often rendered blind, sometimes for life. Some use specta- 
cles of gauze or crape; others, especially the traveling hunters, 
wear wooden spectacles with transverse slits cut at each corner 
to see through. 

Let it be ever so light, however, or ever so dark, or cold, the 
fearless little ermine is not chilly or afraid, or in danger of 
blindness. It needs only its own soft white coat for warmth, 
and the shining of the stars from the deep blue polar sky on the 
glimmering snow for light, or the shelter of the deep, dense 
forest to frisk and gambol at its will. 

In its habits the ermine is very shy and untamable, leading 
a secluded life. It burrows in the banks of streams, or makes 
its nest under old stumps or roots of trees, where it prepares a 
soft easy bed for its little family, carefully lining it with hay, 
moss, and fur. Shy as it is, however, at the approach of man 
there is no animal of its size that possesses such dauntless courage 
when attacked, or when in pursuit of its prey, as the ermine. 
It is, also, remarkably sagacious, whilst the vigor of its bedy 
and the swiftness of its motions enable it to prey upon even the 
largest sized water or land fowl. It feeds for the most part 
upon “rats and mice, and such small deer,” generally sleeping 
by day, unless very much pressed by hunger, and foraying for 
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its food by night. When nothing smaller offers, its great de 
light is to come upon a well stocked barn-yard unawares, and 
epicure-like it selects the youngest and fattest of the brood. 

A gentleman, traveling through the frozen fastnesses of Sibe- 
ria, came to the skirt of a dense thicket. He was ruminating 
upon the probable fate of a simple goose that had had the 
temerity to venture from the snug quarters of home and kindred, 
when the dark wings of a hawk came cleaving the air, and the 
ominous bird pounced upon the unsuspecting goose, fastening 
his murderous talons in its back. At the same instant, quicker 
than thought, an ermine darted from the thicket like a gleam 
of light, and sprang upon the hawk, transfixing the neck of the 
great bird with its piercing teeth. The hawk, surprised by so 
unexpected an assault, and smarting with pain, suddenly dropped 
the goose, and, uttering a shrill scream, arose high in the air, 
with the tenacious ermine clinging fast upon its back. Up, 
up, up, they went until the huge bird seemed but a tiny speck, 
and the snow-white spot upon his back was lost in the clouds. 

What the ermine thought of its zrial ride is not known. It 
doubtless said, with the Great Alexander, ‘ Victory or death;” 
for, after a few moments, the fierce bird began slowly to descend, 
marking nearly the same circuit as before, but when within a 
few feet of the fowl he had stricken, he also fell dead and blood- 
less. The voracious little ermine, vampyre-like, had sucked 
the last sustaining drop from his body; and then, satisfied with 
its hearty meal, “ made tracks” again for its home in the thicket, 
leaving the hawk and goose dead upon the field. 

Togousk, the Capitol of Western Siberia, which is situated at 
the junction of the Irtish and Tobol, branches of the river Oby, 
is the centre of the Siberian fur-trade as well as of all other 
trade of Western Siberia. To the north of Tobolsk lie immense 
forests of giant larches and black poplars, and to the south lies 
the valley of Ischim or Issim, which is sometimes called the 
“Ttaly of Siberia,” on account of the comparative mildness of 
its rigorous climate. The summers in this Siberian Italy are 
full three months long, giving certain flowers a chance to bloom 
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and certain fruits to ripen, and the graceful willow and velvet 
cystic to flourish. But if the summer there commences in May, 
it ends in September. Then the winter snows that last for 
eight long months begin to fall, and until the next May the 
northern winds blow with such incessant fierceness from the 
Arctic deserts beyond, bringing with them countless particles 
of ice for the lungs to inhale, that even by November, when the 
“great cold” sets in, the thermometer frequently sinks to 40° 
or more below zero. 

It is in these regions about Tobolsk, in the valley of Ischim, 
and, more especially in the vast forests to the north and east of 
Tobolsk, of all Siberia, that the rarest and costliest specimens 
of ermine fur-skins are obtained. 

Ermine hunters usually assemble in Tobolsk during the sum- 
mer, and, forming themselves into different parties, set out in 
boats from the Capital early in September; and, striking into 
various points in the interior, pitch their tents or yurts, or has- 
tily throw up rude log or mud huts, called semldnki, to protect 
them whilst the cold approaches and the streams ice over. 
They then sally out in all directions to the hunt, five persons to 
each party, one of whom, styled captain, acts as purser, cook, 
skinner, fur and baggage-man, and so on—in short, as the gene- 
ralissmo of the party. 

These trappers do not confine themselves to hunting the 
ermine exclusively, but take whatever other fur-animals of the 
climate they may chance to meet. 

The trappers of Siberia have a curious and superstitious cus- 
tom, handed down from the past, of making a voluntary donation 
to the Greek Church, of the first ermine-skin taken, as well as 
the first skin of every other fur-animal. This practice is most 
scrupulously observed, in the blind belief that their trapping 
expedition will, in consequence, be more prosperous. 

In capturing the ermine, it is seldom shot, as this would 
injure the fur; but the most universal method of taking this shy 
little animal is under a baited ‘“dead-fall,” of cnieean weight 
tu extinguish life without inj uring the fur. These dead-falls, or 
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traps, called, in Siberia, past, which are used to ensnare various 
other of the furry folk beside the ermine, are of many varieties, 
to suit the peculiar habits, mode of running, strength and size 
of the animal they are intended to entrap. They are all made 
of wood, and generally with no other tool than a hatchet. 
These traps are a kind of long box, in which the bait is con- 


nected with the open lid in such a manner that it closes upon 
the unwary animal and thus imprisons him. The dead-falls 
are frequently made of a lid or slab of wood or stone, propped 
upon notched sticks, arranged in the shape of a figure 4, with 
the bait dangling at the long end; the animal, nibbling at this, 
tumbles down the whole structure, and the lid, falling on him, 
crushes him to death. 


Of all the pastoral tribes of Siberia, the Yukagirs have mani- 
fested the most skill and ingenuity in constructing and using 
these traps, as well as in training the dogs and rein-deer usually 
employed in the chase. 

Skill in setting traps is highly esteemed by these rude 
people. The trapper is respected amongst his fellows according 
to his success in trapping and the chase. An industrious trap- 
per will set about five hundred different traps in various parts 
of the forest, after the first fall of snow, which he visits at 
regular intervals during the winter, whilst engaged in hunting 
the larger animals, such as the elk, wolves, bears, etc. Of all 
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these traps, the hunter expects to find one in every eighth or 
tenth sprung by some victim among the little furries. 

Most of the inhabitants of Siberia, where the ways of earning 
money are few, are compelled to resort to the chase as a means 
of livelihood. And, in hunting for this wealth, many a bold 
trapper meets his death, being either buried in the treacherous 
pitfalls of snow, with which the rocky forests abound, or lost in 
the sudden and terrific whirlwinds of sand and ice, which so 
frequently occur, falling victims to hunger and cold, or to the 
ravenous beasts that ever prowl about the forests. 

Of the ermine-skins alone, procured at such hazard and sacri- 
fice of life, 50,000 and upwards are annually exported from 
Russia—the most of which are captured in Siberia. The cost 
of a set of ermine-fur—muff, caps, and cuffs—is from four to 
five hundred dollars. 

It is by a yearly tribute of a certain amount of ermine and 
other fur-skins, that Siberia pays her taxes to the imperial goy- 
ernment of Russia. 


A BIG POTATO. 


Onty to think of a potato as large as a barrel! We have just 
heard of a Dr. Ainsworth, living in Pennsylvania, who has raised 
a potato about eight inches in diameter, or as large as a good sized 
pumpkin; and he believes he will yet grow one as large as a 
‘barrel. And how, do you suppose, has he done it? He took a 

flower-pot, filled it with earth, planted a common sized potato, 
and then filled the earth with carbonic acid gas and put the 
flower-pot into an iron vessel, filled with carbonic acid, and cover- 
ed to prevent the escape of the gas. At the end of six months, he 
says, the plant reached the height of four feet, and bore a pale 
blossom. In a week more the pot was split. After taking 
away the plant, he found a new potato, at the root. eight 
inches in diameter. By planting this, and treating it in the 
same manner, he hopes next year to obtain a potato of the size 
of a barrel. Perhaps he will, if his present story is a true one. 
Ask your father what he thinks about it. 


THE DESERTED BARK. 


Nor long ago a whaler, cruising in the Arctic seas, was hem- 
med in by large cakes of ice, which closed around it, and the 
whole mass, vessel and all, drifted along with the wind. One 
morning the captain, looking through his glass, saw a large 
ship, some fifteen or twenty miles distant, working gradually 
towards him. Day after day, while thus imprisoned, he watched 
this ship. She came nearer and nearer, and on the seventh day 
the mate and three men started to find out what she was. They 
traveled five miles over the ice, to reach her—jumping from 
piece to piece, and pushing themselves along on isolated cakes, 
across small channels. Nearing the vessel, they found her lying 
over on her right side, fast in ice some twenty-five to thirty feet 
deep, and not a person in sight. After shouting and calling 
out, and receiving no answer, they climbed up on deck: still no 
one was to be seen. Everything was stowed away in proper 
order—spars hauled up to one side and lashed, boats piled — 
together, covering sleds, hatches all closed. 

What could this mean? They sought the cabin, but every- 
thing was silent and dark. They felt their way in darkness 
to the table, where they found matches and candles. They 
struck a light, and what a sight! Decanters with liquor in 
them, glasses standing around, comfortable chairs and lounges 
—everything orderly and in good taste. But a dry mould had 
spread over the whole room. Everything between decks was 
covered with moisture: a sort of perspiration was settled on 
the ceilings. Articles of clothing were found wet; the strong, 
iron water-tanks in the hold had burst, from the freezing of the 
water in them; glue was dropping out of locker joints, and the 
hammocks were all ruined. 

In the captain’s office, which had evidently been fitted up in 
a substantial and elegant manner, though the paint was now 
peeling off from the planks, they found a large library of 
valuable books, all must and mould—some of the fine books 
so thickly covered with mould as to be disagreeable to handle. 


HERE IS THE “RESOLUTE,” AS SHE ENTERED NEW LONDON HARBOR. 
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In one of the state-rooms they found a Bible, and on the fly-leaf 
an inscription, with the ink turned almost white by dampness. 
Below the cabin they found large quantities of shot and shell, 
some thousands of pounds of powder, and a great many mus- 
kets, ruined by rust. On the work benches, in the carpenter’s 
rooms, there were tools of all sorts, and vices so rusted as to 
make it impossible to turn them; in the cook’s rooms, tin 
kettles and japanned saucepans, all rusted and cracked. They 
now found their way back to the captain’s office, wondering 
where this fine, large bark—so handsomely furnished with every 
convenience—could have come from? why it should have the 
appearance of the tomb, with its darkness and mould? What 
has become of the crew ?—nobody to be found—everything in 
order. It must be she has been deserted. Where’s the log- 
book? They soon found it, and the story was told. 

‘“‘Bark Resolute, 1st September, 1853, to April, 1854.” One 
entry reads as follows: 


“H. M.S. Resolute, 17 January, 1854. 
9. a.m. Mustered by divisions. 
People taking exercise on deck. 

5 pm. Mercury frozen.” 


This, then, was the Bark Resolute, sent out by the English 
government in search of Sir John Franklin, deserted by its 
crew, and left to find its own way out of its frozen bed. 

The next day they returned to their own vessel, and told 
the captain of their discovery. The captain then went himself, 
with ten men, on board the Resolute, and got her ready to sail 
as soon as the ice parted from her, which soon took place, 
when, together with his own vessel, in charge of the mate, he 
sailed for New London, Conn., where they arrived after some 
hardships. The Resolute belongs to the owners, captain, and 
crew, as a prize, unless claimed by the English government, 


who, at any rate, must pay a very large sum of money for her, 
to be divided among the discoverers. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


AutuHovueu the Czar declared, when he sent Prince Menchikoff 
to Constantinople, that he did not intend to make war on 
Turkey, nor to enter and take possession of any part of her terri- 
tory, nor of the provinces which owed allegiance to the Sultan— 
that, on the contrary, he sincerely desired a peaceful termination 
of the difficulty, and had instructed his minister to bring about 
a reconciliation, if possible—nevertheless, his acts at that very 
time falsified his words; for he began at once busily to collect 
troops in the province of Bessarabia, and to concentrate and 
arm them around the city of Odessa. 

Odessa, a free port and a very flourishing city, holds the first 
commercial rank in the Black Sea. It was founded by the Em- 
press Catharine II. in 1792, and has grown with a rapidity 
astonishing for a Russian town. In 1800 its population was but 
8,000, and in 1850 it had 17,892, which even we, accustomed as 
we are to the impatient enterprise which makes one of our 
Western cities spring up, like Jonah’s gourd, in a single night, 
must consider remarkable. It is built upon a high bluff, or 
table-land, overlooking the bay, and is a very handsome and 
picturesque city, abounding in imposing public edifices, the 
stately mansions of nobles and opulent merchants, charming 
promenades, delightful parks and gardens, and several public 
monuments. 

After the departure of Prince Menchikoff from Constantinople, 
the Sultan also began to drill his troops and arm his people; 
because he perceived that the attitude of Russia was becoming 
more and more threatening—the Czar’s demands more haughty 
and impatient, as his own refusal appeared firm. Besides, his 
ministers and people were all for war; believing in the 
righteousness of their cause, jealous in their devotion to their 
religion—for, in the name of their adored Prophet, Mohamme- 
dans are wild fanatics, and as ready with the sword as with 
the Koran—and enraged against the Greek Church people. by 
whom they thought it had been insulted, they would listen to 
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uo propositions which required them to yield in anything; 
they would have no compromises; they forbade the Sultan 
to recede one step from his resolute position; they defied the 
Russians, and preferred to fight them. About the same time, 
Count Nesselrode, the Czar’s minister of Foreign Affairs, a 
high and leading officer in the Cabinet, corresponding to our 
own Secretary of State, sent a special messenger to Constan- 
tinople with a letter to the Grand Vizier, who is the Prime 
Minister of Turkey. [You are all familiar with the Arabian 
Nights, and have read about the good Sultan Haroun-al-Raschid, 
and how he and his wise and iearned Grand Vizier used to go 
about the city together, by night and in disguise, punishing 
the proud oppressors and helping the honest poor.] In this 
letter Count Nesselrode told the Grand Vizier that his master, 
the Czar, fully approved all that his envoy, Prince Menchikoff, 
had said and done, and that if the Porte should still refuse 
to sign the treaty he had proposed—or, in other words, to 
comply with all the Czar’s demands—those Russian troops in 
Bessarabia and at Odessa should receive orders to march into 
Moldavia and Wallachia—two provinces, or principalities, as 
they are called, which lie along the Black Sea and around the 
River Danube; not to make immediate war against the Sultan, 
but only to obtain “ material guaranties until moral ones should 
be granted to Russia,” the Porte being the word used between 
governments when the Court of the Sultan at Constantinople 
is meant. Now that high-sounding sentence in quotation 
marks is precisely what Count Nesselrode wrote in his let- 
ter; it is politicians’ language for a common people’s trick, 
and when the big words are explained to you, you will be 
surprised and amused to find how very easy to understand it all 
is, and what very common and familiar things among boys and 
girls “‘ material guaranties’? are. But first we must tell you 
about Moldavia and Wallachia. 

The government of these two principalities has some pecu- 
liarities. It is administered by princes, called Hospodars, 
who are elected for life by the Assembly of Boyards, or 
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Nobles; but the approval of the Czar is necessary in all 
cases. The measures recommended by these Hospodars are 
discussed by the legislative Assembly of Clergy and Nobles, 
who also impose the taxes; but their final decisions must 
likewise have the sanction of the Sultan. By the treaty 
made at Adrianople between Russia and Turkey in 1829, Mol- 
davia and Wallachia were placed under the dominion of Turkey 
and the protection of Russia—in other words they should owe 
allegiance and pay money-tribute to Turkey, while Russia 
should have the right to interfere to protect them, in case of 
war, or other difficulty of a serious nature. 

The people of these provinces are, in part, the descendants 
of the ancient Romans, and speak a musical language, which is 
very similar to the Latin, or to the modern Italian. They are - 
devoted to agriculture; especially the raising of wheat and 
cattle. Naturally shrewd and intelligent, they are utterly un- 
improved. No attempt has ever been made to educate and 
discipline them ; but they have been quite neglected and left to 
themselves—a rude, careless, dram-drinking race. 

We give some pictures, from which our young friends may 
gather a better idea of these people, and their mode of life, 
than from any description. 

The prevailing religion in the principalities is that of the 
Greek Church ; but there are Turks, Persians, Jews, and Arme- 
nians among them, and great numbers of gipsies. These 
‘¢ gipsies’”—which is merely a popular corruption of the word 
* Egyptians,” for their strange, homeless, vagabond tribe is 
supposed to have come out from the land of Pharaoh’s daughter 
—are to this day the same the whole world over, whether in 
Russia, or Austria, or Bohemia [those of you who have read Sir 
Walter Scott’s entertaining novel of “ Quentin Durward,” will 
recollect the Bohemian], or throughout Germany, or in Spain, 
or England, or even in this country; a few of them have 
lately crossed the Atlantic, and have been found encamped in- 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and in Maryland, near Baltimore 
—the same fortune-telling, hen-roost-robbing, gibberish-talking, 
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moonlight scamps, hating houses, never working, stealing their 
dinners, looking sunburnt, letting their black hair grow, and 
telling lies. 

Having thus given our readers some idea of the beginning of 
this great war, and also of the people among whom it broke 
out, we shall endeavor, next month, to introduce them to some 
of the more stirring scenes of the tragedy. 


WALLACHIAN WOMEN 
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FIRESIDE FANCIES. 


A LITTLE girl—one of our earliest readers— sends us a graceful note, which 
we must read aloud by our fireside. 

“The Schoolfellow made us his New Year’s visit (she says) last night, in 
the midst of.the first snow storm of the season. Papa came in with his great 
coat powdered all over with little white snow-feathers; and we children did 
not wait for them to melt before we made a rush for the coat-pockets, and 
dived into them for the papers and magazines that we knew were there. I 
was so fortunate as to get first possession of the Schoolfellow; and I darted 
off to the window to get all the light I could upon its pictures, and poems, 
and stories. That wasn’t much, for the twilight was gathering fast, and the 
snow-flakes falling down like a dim white cloud. So I hurried round and 
lighted the lamps, and drew the curtains over the twilight and the falling 
snow; and then seated myself for a real nice time. The Schoolfellow is 
truly one of my oldest friends; for he has come to see me every month for 
seven years. 

«The new cover is beautiful, certainly, and will soon grow as familiar as the 
old one, I dare say. So are the pictures, and all—and I hope I may not be 
excluded from your pleasant circle in “ Fireside Fancies,” or looked upon 
as an intruder by Marian and Daisy, and ail the others. If you make me 
welcome, this shall not be the last time that you shall hear from your little 
friend and constant reader, ‘* ESTHER.” 


Esther need not fear any lack of welcome. She shall have a cosy seat by 
the fireside as often as she will come to us, and if her “fancies” are always 
so graceful and pleasant, she cannot come too often. The answers to the 
riddles we shall publish next month: meanwhile we have another pair of 
original charades to offer. The first is by Marian: 

My just, a king of ancient time, 

In dread of Israel’s power and might, 
Besought the prophet of the Lord 

With curses dire their strength to blight. 
And three times was the altar built, 
And blood of rams and oxen spilt ; 
But vainly was the offering burned, 
The curses into blessings turned. 


My second in a fiery flood 
Italia’s plains oft overflows, 

Or cools its waves of seething flame, 
In Iceland’s everlasting snows. 

My whole, a scene of death and strife, 

And ruthless waste of human life, 

In war’s red chronicles may claim 

A place of honor for its name. 
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And the next by Charlie M. : 
My jirst no boy but hates to wear 
At elbow or at knee, 
Though mother puts it on with care, 
As neatly as may be. 


My nezt, though part of Adam’s curse, 
Brings its own blessing, too, 

To all who patiently and well 
Their daily duty do. 


When grandmamma was young, my whole, 
Combined of colors bright, 

And wrought in odd fantastic shapes, 
Was often her delight. 

We promised you some lessons in fancy-work at this meeting, but we have 

first something to say about a different kind of work which little people are 
very apt to slight nowadays. We mean plain sewing, and must say our say 
about it in spite of those saucy looks, Miss Lettie, which express quite as 
plainly as words could what is your opinion of the subject. We know very 
well that your work-box, (if you even possess such an article, which is doubtful 
after all!) is a topsyturvy, helter-skelter affair, of no possible use to yourself 
nor anybody else; we know just as well as if you had already confessed the 
fact, that you never mend gloves, nor darn stockings, nor sew on buttons and 
strings; and that you haven’t the least idea of stitching and phelling, button- 
holes, and over-and-over seams. But we know, too, that your carelessness 
and ignorance of all these matters have brought you into trouble more than 
once; so it is for your edification in especial that we give first mention and 
highest honour to plain-sewing. 
' We know little girls, whose mammas—not able to afford a seamstress— 
spend hours, night after night, in mending great zig-zag rents in frocks or 
aprons, or darning palpable “holes” in stockings; when, if the little girls 
would only learn to repair their own mischief, mamma might have many 
an hour’s rest from her needle, to read books and papers, which now she 
scarcely finds time to open. We think our little friends have scarcely con- 
sidered this view of the matter; so we will leave it to their attention, and look 
for the result, by-and-by. 

Now, we have a pretty pattern in patch-work ; which may be copied with 
little trouble. It is in alternate stars and squares; each star containing eight 
pieces ; the squares the same number, and four small diamonds connecting 
them together. It is a pretty pattern for a cradle, or crib-quilt, if made of 
pieces of silk, or ribbon. Mamma’s piece-drawer can furnish stores of scraps 
of silk dresses and mantillas, and ends of ribbons, we are sure, which will 
work up charmingly. So we will select some of that dark, rich blue silk, for 
our first star; make the square of this delicate gold-color, and fill in with 
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diamonds of crimson ribbon, Another may be made of green, with lavender 
for the square, and orange for the diamond; another, of stone-color, with 
pink and white; and so on, through as many varieties of color as we may 
happen to have. The pattern may also be worked in a more uniform and, 
perhaps, prettier way, by using only three colors for the whole quilt, and 
shading those for the stars and squares. To do this, however, it would be 
necessary to purchase materials for the special purpose; and, as patch-work 
is chiefly valuable as an economy—to use up remnants that would otherwise 
be idle—we do not advise it. 
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There is endless variety in patch-work, as you all know, who have seen the 
“stars,”’ “hexagons,” “ Roman crosses,’ ‘ Job’s troubles,” “ pine- 
apples,” and “ wind-mills’—relics of our grandmothers’ skill and industry ; 
and the more modern chair-covers, sofa-cushions, and so on. It is as gooda 
way to learn to sew, and less tedious than the long seams and hems which 
so try the patience of little people, besides 


z teaching a lesson of economy, 
. oS ting to useful purpose the scraps and ‘ fragments, so that nothing be 
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GOLD AND SILVER. 


In Frve Parts—Parrt I. ‘ 


Dame Prudentia sat at her door one summer evening and. 
rocked the cradle, where her twins lay sleeping. The setting 
sun shone fairly over the tree-tops, and made the butter-cups in 
the wide meadow run over their brims with light: far away the 
castle towers caught the shining rays on their small windows, 
and the soaring falcon, that had slipped its jesses, glanced like a 
mote against a dark cloud in the east. Dame Prudentia did not 
see the sunshine or the cloud, for all that one shone on the 
cradle, and the other hung over the road by which her husband 
was coming from the mill; she was busy rocking her babies, 
and wondering what was to become of twins who came in for 
what nine older ones could spare. So she sat sighing and sing- 
ing, softly to herself, an old love song, while within, the frying- 
pan hissed and sputtered on the embers where Greta fried 
cabbage and lumps of black bread in the rank bacon fat, and the 
rocking kettle sang puffily on two round sticks. 
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“Save you, dame!” said a sharp voice at her elbow, and 
Dame Prudentia, looking round with a start, saw an odd old 


workman’s cap set on top of hisshining, bald head: he held a blue 
lily in one hand, and, in the other, clasped tightly, a carved stick. 

“‘Save you, mein Herr!” replied the miller’s wife, looking up 
at the old man’s queer twinkling eyes, and little nose. 

“Aye! aye! you call me fine names, dame! I’m but a poor 
old tramp, wanting in all things except a gay heart. Have you 
supper for the old father?” ; 

This time Prudentia did not so quickly answer; she thought 
about all the children and the miller’s self, hungry and, withal, 
cross, but she thought, too, of the old man’s famished look, and 
said, to herself, he should have her portion, so she spoke cheer- 
fully, saying— Sit down on the bench friend, and I will give 
thee to eat.” And she told Greta to bring the food on a 
trencher with a mug of beer. “Thanks!” said the old man, 
and fell to eating as if he had never seen food before, while the 
dame twirled her spindle silently, and rocked the babies’ sleep. 
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Presently, the little old man laughed with a sharp “He! he! 
he!” and Prudentia turned round to see what ailed him. 

“Sad thoughts, good wife! sad thoughts for you! ‘as fat asa 
friar and buxom as a miller’s dame,’ quoth the proverb: don’t 
think such hard things, dame; nuts crack your teeth! take a 
stone to them and get the kernel.” 

The good woman opened her steady eyes a little wider than 
ever at this salutation, but could not keep from a laugh at the 
end of it. 

“That’s right, dame! laugh before you cry, always: two 
goodly babies you have there in the cradle!” Prudentia’s face 
fell again. 

“Aye, father! goodly children, the saints keep them from 
starvation |” 

“Ho! ho! dame, they shan’t starve; there is always life for a 
living one: they that seek their fortune find their wits; full, 
fool; have you named them yet?” 

‘No, father, not yet; we call them the pair here, but that is 
no name for a christening !”’ 

“Then take my names for them, dame, you won’t repent it; 
this is the girl, eh? call her Gold; and this sturdy fellow—aye, 
aye! how he wrestles; I don’t like boys so well—call him 
Silver. They will both live, dame, and thrive, in those callings: 
the girl best, but the boy weil, too. You are a good woman, 
dame Prudentia; you gave the old tramp your supper; but 
there’s more in the pan than there was at first, and what you 
gave to the beggar, the Elf King will give you back!” 

A strange change came over the little old man; he grew 
slender and lithe as a young sapling, a crown of emeralds stood 
on his head of curling locks instead of the workman’s cap, the 
scarlet jacket turned to an ermine mantle clasped with gems, 
silver shoes were on his feet, and, as he began to fade like a 
rainbow against the black cloud behind him, he dropped a green 
purse, full of gold pieces, in Prudentia’s lap, which she still sat 
gazing at when the miller came home to supper. 

The gold kept need from the miller’s fire for many a year; a 
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little at the right time was enough and not too much; but gold 
goes, and when the twins were eight years old, want, the wolf, 
snarled on the door-sill. 

Fair children those twins were. Gold’s curled hair was like 
sunbeams, and her tiny features delicate and peaceful as the 
leaves of a wind-flower: she scarce ever spoke, but looked 
silently at work or trouble, and seemed to think; then she 
would address herself to it so deftly that trouble and work both 
seemed to disappear: and they called her—through the house 
and in the hamlet—“‘ Help.” 

Silver had white and shining hair, the ruddiest cheeks, little 
pearls of teeth that were always showing through his red lips, 
and he was as happy as daylight, chattered like any squirrel, 
and kept up laughter and good spirits wherever he came, though 
he did less in any other way than Gold; but, for his bright face 
and sunny ways, they called him “ Cheer.” 


A STORY OF SCHOOL, 


BY WILLIAM R. HART. 


TuE red light shone through the open door, 
From the round, declining sun; 

And fantastic shadows, all about, 
On the dusty floor were thrown, 

As the factory clock told the hour of five, 
And the school was almost done. 


The mingled hum of the busy town 
Rose faint from her lower plain; 

And we saw the steeple over the trees, 
With its motionless, golden vane ; 

And heard the cattle’s musical low, 
And the rustle of standing grain. 


In the open casement a lingering bee 
Murmured a drowsy tune; 

And, from the upland meadows, a song, 
Tn the lulls of the afternoon, 

Had come, on the air that wandered by, 
Laden with scents of June. 
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Our tasks were finished, and lessons said, 
And we sat, all hushed and still, 

Listening to catch the purl of the brook, 
And the whirr of the distant mill; __ 

And waiting the word of dismissal, that yet 
Waited the master’s will. 


The master was old and his form was bent, 
And scattered and white his hair; 

But his heart was young, and there ever dwelt 
A calm and kindly air, 

Like the halo over a pictured saint, 
On his face, marked deep with care. 


His eyes were closed, and his wrinkled hands 
Were folded over his vest, 

As wearily back in his old arm-chair 
He reclined as if to rest; 

And the golden streaming sunlight fell 
On his brow, and down his breast. 


We waited in reverent silence long, 
And silence the master kept, 

Though still the accustomed saintly smile 
Over his features crept; 


And we thought that, worn with the lengthened toil 


Of the Summer’s day, he slept. 


So we quietly rose and left our seats, 
And outward, into the sun, 

From the gathering shade of the dusty room, 
Stole silently one by one— 

For we knew, by the distant striking clock, 
It was time the school was done— 


And left the master sleeping alone, 
Alone in his high-backed chair, 

With his eyelids closed, and his withered palms 
Folded as if in prayer, 

And the mingled light and smile on his face, 
And we knew not Death was there. 

Nor knew that, just as the clock struck five, 
His kindly soul away, 

A shadowy messenger silently bore 
From its trembling house of clay, 

To be a child with the saints of heaven, 
And to dwell with Christ alway! 
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ABOUT NEW YORE. 


THE EMIGRANTS. 


I uearp people, in New York, talking in the strangest way. 
Some said: ‘ Bonjour—Bonjour.” (Good morning.) 

“Comment vous portez-vous?” (How are you?) 

‘¢T] fait beau temps.’ (Fine day.) 

Others said: ‘ Wie viel verdienen sie per Monat?” (How 
much do you earn a month?) 

« Zehn Dollars, Kost and Wohnung.”’ (Ten dollars and my 
board.) 

‘Ich habe fiinf und zwanzig Dollars an meinen Vater nach 
Deutschland geschicht.” (I sent twenty-five dollars to Ger- 
many, for my father.) 

“Das ist gut.” (That is good.) 

Then again I heard one say: ‘It’s loike wull hey foine 
crops the yer’—and he was stout and burly. 

And again, a woman said: ‘‘ And shure now, me dear, it’s too 
dear ye are, and not chape at all, for it’s but a sorra fish indade 
for a shillin’ cash!” 

So I said: ‘ Bill, what are these people that talk so queerly ?” 

‘“‘Furriners,” said Bill: which means Foreigners—people 
born out of America... . And the first was a Frenchman; and 
the second was a German; and the third was a Yorkshireman ; 
and the last was an Irishman—if one may call a woman a man.” 

But soon I saw another very curious figure. He wore thick- 
soled, crooked-toed, embroidered shoes, and wide, short trousers, 
and a blue frock, like a shirt, and a little cap; and then he had 
a brown skin, like an Indian, and long, slender eyes, and a very 
ugly nose; and down his back lay his hair to his waist, braided 
in a tail, and tied with a ribbon. 

I had never seen so strange a man; and I seized hold of Bill, 
and said: “ What’s that?” 


Bill laughed—ha! ha! ha!—because he saw I was a little afraid, 
and said: “ A Chinaman; that’s all.” 


He had come a long way over the sea, from a land which is 
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called “ the Flowery Kingdom,’’.and the “ Celestial ;” from the 
land that sells us so much tea, and buys so much opium. In that 
_ land they despise us a great deal more than we here do them; 
- and, in that land, a man, with a swallow-tailed coat and stove- 
pipe hat, or a woman, with a dab of wire and lace on the back 
of her head, for a bonnet—who was flounced and hooped up to 
the waist—would so make them laugh, that the Chinese nation 
would split, and then we should have no more tea. 


I think, therefore, it is not well to dislike a man or a woman, 
because he or she happens to be born there, not here; for a per- 
son cannot choose where he will be born. Now we Americans 
have our merits, and we have our vices as other nations have ; 
and when you hear the Irish or English talk, it sounds strange. 
But almost all Americans talk through the nose, fearfully—this 
way: 

“Wal, neow, Bill, you goin’ deown teown ?” 
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That sounds strange to an Englishman, who talks with his 

stomach, not with his nose. Then, nearly all Massachusetts 
people put the g’s in the wrong place—this way : 
' «Wal, Cap’n, you’re goin’ to Bosting, eh?” 

And now a little anecdote comes back to me, that I heard 
long ago. It wasa dispute between two colored men, as to what 
made a man a citizen of America. 

One said: “‘ He must be born here.” 

The other said: ‘He must live here in de country, sure.” 

And so the dispute ran high, and the first one said: 

‘The Englishman was born in England, and so could not be 
American ; but if de Englishman was born in America, den he 
was American; dat’s all.” Res 

‘Now look here,” said the other, ‘‘ you jes look here—answer 
me dis: If a kitten is born in de oven, is dat bread ?—answer me 
dat now—is dat bread? and if de American is born in England, 
is dat Englishman ?—answer me dat now.” 

“Wah, wah, wah!’’—they both laughed. 

But all sorts of people come to America, and many of them 
are poor and ignorant; and they come here, because there is no 
spare land in those old countries for them to raise crops upon, 
while here there is; and they do lots of work, and have helped 
to make us and themselves rich. 

It must be a hard thing for them to leave their homes, which, 
however poor, are their homes, and, on some accounts, dear— 
to leave them and, with wives and little children, get on board 
a ship, and sail away across the broad and stormy Atlantic ocean, 
to a country they know aimost nothing about. And then, when 
they get here, to know nobody and nothing of the country, nor 
where to go, nor what ‘to do: besides that, the long voyage in 
the cramped hold of a ship is apt to make very many sick, and 
that is added to their troubles. Then, too, in the citles, men 
have such needs for money, and so hunger for it, that they cheat 
one another without stint; and these poor emigrants are fleeced 
and plucked shamefully—Germans cheat German; Irishmen 
Irish; Frenchmen, French; and Americans, the whole. This 
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knavery had come to such a pass, that, last year, the Commis- 

sioners of Emigration, who try to help and 
= protect the new-comers, hired Castle 
Garden, for a landing-place, 

where they may stay a day 
x or two, and, if possi- 
ble, escape the 
swindlers. 


Castle Garden used to be a fort, and was full of guns, and it 
stands by the open ground still called “ The Battery,” and faces 
out upon one of the most beautiful bays and noblest harbors in 
the world, always alive with ships and steamers. Some years 
ago, it was turned into an opera house, where I went, in the 
charming summer evenings, to hear Bosio, and Sontag, and 
Truffi, and Salvi, and many more, in that surprising entertain 
ment called an Opera; so I thought, a few days ago, I will go 
down, and see how it looks now; and I went. 


/ 
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Once I had seen it filled with ladies, covered with silks, and 
laces, and perfumes. Now it was filled with men, women, and 
children, just landed from England, wearing every variety of 
clothes; of whom I give you one group. 

You will notice the boy, and girl, and dog; they reminded 
me of a story, which I shall try to tell in the next number. 

These six hundred people were grouped about, in the great 
circular room, with their children lying on their piles of luggage 
and bedding. Some of them were jolly, but more of the little 
children were crying, and looked very miserable. I said to one 
woman : 

«You are from England ?”’ 

‘‘ We are,”’ she replied. 

‘How many are with you?” 

‘“‘T have nine children, and my sister five.” 

I looked at the poorly-dressed things, and felt sorry that they 
did not look hearty, and brown, and rugged, like country-bred 
children. 

She told me they were from Birmingham city, and were going 
to the Mormons. 

*“‘ What,” said I, ‘are you Mormons?” 

‘“‘ We are; and there are five hundred and sixty on board our 
ship, the Emerald Isle.” 

** All going to Deseret ?” 

Sey es)? 

I told her it was a long journey from here to St. Louis, thence 
to St. Joseph, and thence across the wide and barren “ Plains.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ but when we get there we shall have some 
land of our own, and a home.” 

Think of it; nearly all these people had never had a foot 
of land, or a shingle of roof they could call their own; and 
I do not doubt that the prospect of getting these, went far 


towards persuading them to join the Mormons, who are a very 
singular and unfortunate sect. 
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A NEGRO MONARCH. 


Tuer is a black man—a great, tall, burly black man, with 
limbs like an elephant, and a voice like a trumpet—who, they 
' say, is groping his way through the swamps and bushes of His- 
paniola, or hiding himself under some pile of mats in some 
friendly hut or other, near the city of Port-au-Prince. I will 
not vouch that this is so ; but this is the story I find in the news- 
papers. 

This black man is the Emperor Faustin the First, and ruler 
over the Empire of Hayti. 

We have not many Emperors in the world, perhaps half a dozen 
at most. There is the Emperor of France, the dark-faced man 
with the scowling eye, who killed the republicans on the second 
of December, and is so respectable and so virtuous, now, that he 
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is up, and everybody else down ; and the Emperor of Russia, 
about whom we know very little, except that he thinks God 
inspires him to kill Turks ; and the Emperor of Austria, who 18 
-afine young map, and thinks more of hunting, and (this I am 
glad of) of his pretty young wife, than of politics ; and the 
Emperor of China, who wears yellow silk dresses and golden 
balls, and leads a poor sort of life, shut up in his palace, so that 
no one shall stain his dignity by looking at him, and shaking in 
his high-heeled shoes, I dare say, when he thinks of that terri- 
ble fellow, Tae-ping-wang; and the Emperor of Brazil, who 
lives happily and quietly, being a man of sense and moderate 
ideas. But none of these emperors have led so curious a life, 
or been such a shuttlecock to that battledore, fortune, as the 
negro Faustin the First. 

He was born nearly seventy years ago, they say, on a planta- 
tion, in the island of Saint Domingo, of a slave mother, and 
slave father. His name was Faustin Soulouque. As he grew 
up, he wrought in the sugar-fields, and in the cocoa plantations, 
with the other slaves ; and no care took he for anything, so long 
as he had plenty to eat, a warm place to sleep in, and no bruises 
to keep him awake. As time wore on, however, his master 
set him free, and then Faustin had need to choose him a trade. 

Soldiering was a capital. trade at that time in St. Domingo. 
This is enough to show you the island was in a shocking state. 
To make a short story of it, I may say, that the people on the 
island were part white, part black, and part mixed; and that 
the men of each color said theirs was the only true and genuine 
color, and fell to cutting the throats of all who had been dyed 
differently by nature. There was another quarrel mixed up with 
this—about slavery. The slaves said, they would be slaves no 
longer; but the Emperor, Napoleon, who pretended to have a 
good deal to say on this subject, sent out a great fleet, and a 
great army, under his brother-in-law, to set up slavery once 
more. Then the blacks fought Napoleon’s army and fleet ; and, 
being mightily helped by a fatal disease, which broke out at the 
time, and mowed down the Frenchmen by the thousand, finally 
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drove them out, and secured their own independence, though 
at the cost of their brave leader, Toussaint L’Ouverture, who 
was seized, and kept in prison by Napoleon till he died. 

It was just at this time that young Soulouque, being in want 
of a trade, took to soldiering. He was very tall, and strong, and 
brave, so he soon rose to be an officer, and, from step to step, at 
last, to bea colonel. It does not take me long to describe his rise ; 
but it took him over twenty-five years to gain these steps, one 
after another. He had become, in the course of these twenty- 
five years, a cool, cautious, silent man; well fitted to command 
black men, yet preserving all his early fire and vigor—taught, 
I am afraid, by the endless wars that were always going on in 
that unhappy island of his, to set very little value on human life, 
and to be cruel and pitiless. 

At all events, about twelve years ago, he began to think, that 
though he was a freed slave, he might govern the country as well 
as the blockheads, and the villains, in whose service he had 
grownup. So he began to plot, and to scheme—others plotting 
and scheming with him, and choosing him to be their leader, 
in preference to all others, because he could hold his tongue. 
There were some mistakes made, and, of course, there was some 
blood shed ; but the end of the plotting was, that he was made 
general Soulouque, and a short while after this, the Senate chose 
him to be President of the republic. 

So now, he had his reward. It appears not easy to us to 
conceive of a black president; but the people of Hayti had had at 
least seven, so they thought nothing of it. They shouted for 
joy when Soulouque said he would try to do right, and, though 
they laughed at him a good deal when he refused to sit down 
in the throne, which, he said, was bewitched, on the whole, 
they liked him. Some plots arose, of course; these Soulouque 
put down in a cruel and bloody way ; and then, in a mad freak, 
he said he would be an emperor. 

So he made himself Emperor of Hayti, and his black wife 
Empress, and his black babies royal highnesses, and other full- 
grown negroes dukes, and princesses, and lords, and so on. 
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When people heard of it, they split their sides with laughing , 
but whether they laughed at the blacks having the power of a 
nobility, or at their taking the mere outward name, I cannot say. 
I hope, myself, that all the lords and dukes in the world are so 
infinitely superior to those of Hayti that it is in reality ludicrous 
for the latter to assume their titles. 

Other things his Imperial Majesty, Faustin, did, which were 
not wise nor useful; and I hope you and I will never be em- 
perors, so as to have a chance of being tempted to do the like. 
The most foolish of these acts of his was, his perpetual schem- 
ing to conquer the Spanish part of the Island of Saint Domingo. 
It was in trying to achieve this conquest that he fell at last. 

They tell us, that he set out with thirty thousand soldiers ; 
marched away ; fought a battle with the enemy, and was beaten. 
That, after this, his own people turned against him, and offered 
a reward for his head. That he escaped, and is now, like at 
least one of his predecessors, wandering about in terror of his 
life. 

If this be so, I hope he will escape; a man who has led the 
life he has, deserves, I think, te die peaceably, if he can. 


QUEER TOM. 


BY A. W. H. 


Tom Fuossorer was the queerest boy I ever knew. I don’t 
think he ever cried. I never saw him. If Fleda found her 
tulips all rooted up by her pet puppy, and cried, as little girls 
will, Tom was sure to come round the corner, whistling, and 
gay : 

“What makes you cry, my infant? can you cry tulips? do 
you think every sob makes a root or a blossom? Here! let’s try 
to right them !” 

So he would pick up the poor flowers; put their roots into 
the ground again, whistling all the time; make the hed look 
smooth and fresh, and take Fleda off to look at a pretty snake, 
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or hunt hens’ nests in the barn. Neither did he do any differ- 
ently in his own troubles. One day, his great kite snapped the 
string, and flew away, far out of sight. Tom stood still one 
moment, and then turned round to come home, whistling a 
merry tune. 

“Why, Tom,” said I, “ aren’t you sorry to lose that kite?” 

- “ Yes! but what’s the use? I can’t take more than a minute 
to feel bad; ‘sorry’ will not bring the kite back, and I want 
to make another.” 

Just so when he broke his leg. 

“Poor Tom,” cried Fleda, “you can’t play any mo-o-o-re!” 

‘I’m not poor, either. You cry for me; I don’t have to do it 
for myself, and I have a splendid time to whittle. Besides, 
when I get well, I shall beat every boy in school on the multi 
plication table ; for I say it over, till it makes me sleepy, every 
time my leg aches!” 

Tom Flossofer was queer, certainly ; but I wish a great many 
more people were queer that way. 


So 


THE SABLE. 


Or all the animals of the weasel genus, the sable is the most 
beautiful. The “ precious ermine” may be the most regal; but 
sable-fur, with its raven gloss, and flowing softness of its rich 
dark shades, is preferred, by modern aristocracy, to all other 
furs. One single skin of this fur, though not more than four 
inches broad and sixteen long, is valued, in England, at from 
twenty to seventy dollars, according to its degree of fineness. 

The habits of this graceful little animal resemble those of the 
ermine, with the exception that the sable follows in the track 
of the bear, or wolf, for the purpose of picking, more cleanly 


their abandoned prey. 
In size, the sable has several inches the advantage of the 


ermine, being from sixteen to eighteen and, sometimes, even 
twenty inches in length. It has been confounded, by some 
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naturalists, with the marten, which, in size and general appear- 
ance, it resembles; but its ears are longer, and its head is sharper 
and longer, and its color darker than any of the marten tribe. 

The skin of the sable is of a glossy, brownish black, and the 
nearer it approaches black the more it is prized. One peculi- 
arity of this valuable fur is, that it can be made to lie smooth, 
whichever way it is ruabbed—that is, it will not “ ruffle up,” like 
a cat’s back, when stroked “the wrong way.” 

The sable, like the ermine, is a native of Siberia, and is rarely 
found in any other part of the globe, and never elsewhere in its 
fullest perfection. 


The discovery of the Lena—which is one of the largest rivers 
in the world—in 1828, by the Cossacks from the Yenisei, 
opened a new field for fur-hunting, especially for sable-hunting 
as the sables had been almost hunted away from the Western 
parts of Siberia. The wandering Turchanchi—a savage tribe of 
Siberia—had spoken of the Lena, several years before, but its 
exact locality and boundaries were not known, until about 
twenty-five years ago. The forests, upon the right bank of this 
river, connect, with the vast chain of well-wooded mountains, 
called the Yablonor Stanowi Chrebet, into the deepest wilds of 
which the most adventurous hunter has never yet dared to 
penetrate. These formidable mountains, extending to the south 
on the east side of the Lena, where they unite with the Baikal 
range, abound most plentifully in fur-animals. The sables 
found here are unequaled for the fineness and beauty of their 
fur; those of a bluish cast, like the deep blue-black of the 
raven’s wing, or glossiest satin, command the highest price. 


Sables are often sold on the spot, at from two to eight dollars 
each. 
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Irkutsk, on a branch of the Yenisei, not far from the Baikal, 
and near the head of the Lena, the capital of Eastern Siberia, as 
Tobolsk of Western Siberia, is the centre of the interior trade. 
At Yakutsk, on the Lena, to the north of Irkutsk, an annual 
fair is held, where, among other articles of commerce, sable- 
skins are brought, by the trappers, from the mountains, leagues 
around. From thence, they are sent to Irkutsk, and from there 
to Tobolsk, and thus they eventually reach St. Petersburgh. 

Olekma, also upon the Lena, is famous for its sables. In 
Kamtschatka, along the coasts of the Polar sea, Behring’s straits, 
in Anaboi, Udskoie, Okotsk, and throughout the whole territory 
known as Russian Lapland, the sable is found in large numbers. 
The net value of the various furs, including those of the sable, 
together with walrus teeth and mammoth bones—those much- 
sought and highly-prized remains of an earlier world—brought 
from these regions, to the annual fairs at Yakutsk, amounts often 
to three millions of roubles, and, when thrown into the mart of 
the world, more than quadruples that sum. 

In November, when the great cold of these regions com- 
mences, is the hunters’ most busy time. In January, the cold 
increases to 65 degrees, or more, below zero; then the inhabit- 
ants are glad to seek the shelter of their warm yourtes, or win- 
ter huts, and the wild reindeer find shelter in the depths of the 
woods, where they stand motionless, as though deprived of life, 

until the cold moderates. 
_ During the season of the greatest cold, the earth is often rent 
in twain, by the keen frosts working within it; and, from these 
deep fissures, great columns of water frequently spout high in 
the air, as if from the very bowels of the earth, only to freeze 
instantly over again, thus healing up the breach with ice. And 
then again, the water and ice in some of the lakes of these frigid 
parts, without a moment’s warning, have been known to disap- 
pear down in deep chasms, made by the sudden cracking open 
of the earth, by the same subtle and powerful agency, leaving 
a yawning gulf instead of the glassy lake. Throughout north- 
eastern Siberia, also, thick, heavy fogs often occur, which are 
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called morrok, and which are, sometimes, so dense as utterly to 
conceal the brilliant stars of the deep-blue polar sky, and often 
lead the unwary hunter into pit-falls, to his own destruction. 
Another remarkable phenomenon, peculiar to this portion of 
Siberia, is known by the name of the teploi weter, or warm wind. 
This wind, blowing from the south, begins quite suddenly, and - 
raises the temperature, in a short time, from 50 degrees below 
to 35 degrees above zero. It seldom lasts longer than twenty- 
four hours ; but shows its effect upon the melting snow, as upon 
the plates of ice, which are almost universally used throughout 
Siberia, for window panes, instead of glass. 

Sables are caught in various ways. The sable, when hotly 
pursued, seeks safety by climbing a fir-tree. The hunters then 
light a fire at the root of the tree, into which they throw heaps 
of fallen leaves, which produces a dense, suffocating smoke ; at 
the same time, spreading their nets. The poor little animal, 
stifled and blinded, leaps from the branches, into the meshes of 
the net. He is then stricken a sharp blow on the head, by the 
hunter, with a club, carried for the purpose. Sables are, also, 
sometimes shot; but this injures the fur, and the most universal 
method of capturing them is, like the ermine, in baited dead- 
falls, or traps. 

On striking a sable-track, a party of hunters often continue 
the pursuit, in their sledges, to a great distance, and sometimes 
remaining away from their yourtes for several days together ; 
storms arise, and the fierce and drifting snow so completely 
covers the tracks of their sledges, that they are frequently un- 
able to make their way out of the snowy desert, and starve, or 
freeze to death. The more experienced hunters, however, guide 
themselves, without chart or compass, out of the most trackless 
forest by means of the unerring sign upon the giant larches. 
The bark of these trees is always red on the south side, and 
black upon the north. 

The Russian fur trade produces, annually, 25,000 sable-skins 
most of which are captured in Siberia; and each one of these 
rare bits of luxury is procured at the hazard of life and limb to 
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the adventurous hunter. The sorting of these skins is a busi- 
ness demanding much skill and experience. Persons are selected 
—very much as they select wine-tasters in the grape countries— 
for their delicate perception. According to the thickness and 
length of the hair, the darkness of its color at the root, as well 
as the tip, and the thickness of the skin, are they classed. More 
than a thousand skins are sometimes examined, for the trimming 
of one robe, or for one perfect tippet. 

The backs of the animal yield the darkest and finest fur, and 
these are carefully and ingeniously cut and stitched together on 
the inside, in innumerably little pieces, in such a manner that 
the fur on the outside shall be of one quality, and run in one 
direction, looking as though it grew on one great animal. No 
part of the sable-skin is lost, however; for the fur of the tails, 
paws, and the light parts of the under side, are also skillfully cut, 
and pieced together, in a way to show to the best advantage. 
The under parts of the fur, when pieced together, are dyed a 
brilliant black, and sold separately. Many of the lighter and 
inferior sables are also dyed; but, however intense their shade, 

_the dyed skins can be distinguished. from a dull, withered 
appearance of the fur. 

Sables are sometimes found white. 

The sable is used for civic robes, as the ermine is for those of 
the court. The lining of a robe of state, in Russia, is frequently 
worth five thousand dollars. 

As early as the sixth century, sable-fur was esteemed as an 
indispensable addition to the attire of the Romans. In England, 
in the reign of Edward II., the Italians introduced the trade in 
sable-skins, from the Polar countries; and Edward “the Black 
Prince’ was compelled to check the growing extravagance 
among his subjects. 

The hair from the tails of the sable is used for artists’ pencils, 
or paint-brushes, and are more or less valuable, according to the 
quality of the hair. 

There is an inferior species of the sable, called the mink sa- 
ble, which is found exclusively in the northern parts of North 
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America. It is captured, and sold in quantities, annually, by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is very much coarser in quality, 
and duller and lighter in color, than the genuine sable. The 
mink sable is frequently confounded, by many, with the Hud- 
son’s Bay marten. 

The Tartar sable, or Kolinski, is another inferior species 
of sable: and, in color, is of a bright, shining yellow. It is 
sworn mostly by the Tartars and Chinese, in its natural state, 
and forms a very pretty and fantastic trimming for a gala-dress. 
When dyed, the Kolinski is sold among the cheaper sables. 
The Kolinski is found in Northern Tartary and Russia, but not 
in Siberia. 


BROTHERS & SISTERS; 


OR, 


THE LESSONS OF A SUMMER. 


_— 


BY COUSIN ALICE. 


CHAPTER III. 
LEAVING HOME. 


‘‘WuerreE are you going Em.?” called out Morris, the next 
afternoon, as his sister passed through the room. 

“To choose some of my books, to send to John’s sisters— 
mamma, says your trunk is to be packed, and they can go in it.” 

‘‘Mind you don’t trunk one of mine,” said this amiable 
brother, as Emily opened the door of their old nursery, now a 
play-room, where their books were kept. 

‘So there are girls there,” he said to himself, ‘though, for 
that matter, I always knew it. Girls are such players—they 
always interfere so. If you want to play one thing, they always 
want to play another. That’s mine Miss Em., just please to 
let it alone, will you ?”” 

Morris did not often speak so rudely, although he was fre- 
quently unkind to his sister. She had become so accustomed to 
his habitual tyranny in little things, that she never seemed to 
think it possible to do anything he disliked. There are many 
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brothers who act in this way—sometimes without knowing it, 
_ or really intending to be unkind. They seem to have an idea 
that girls were made to be ordered about; that they are not half 
as wise; and their wishes and wills must be given up on all occa- 
sions. It was so with Morris: Emily was a good little thing, and 
Morris constantly told her if she did complain to their mamma, 
that it was “ mean—to tell tales.” So it is when one has no real 
grievance, which they cannot set right for themselves, to tell of. 

Mrs. Bradford never took the trouble to get at the cause of the 
quarrel, and would only say—* Oh, he’s older than you, and 
besides, he’s a boy. Don’t dispute with him, my dear.” Morris 
was Mrs. Bradford’s favorite, and being in fault herself, by doing 
Emily this real injustice—loving one of her children better than 
another—she had become blind to his faults ; and, but for Emily’s 
natural amiability, there would have been perpetual disputes and 
bickerings between the two, and constant trouble and mortifica- 
tion for herself. No mother ever yet suffered herself to fall into 
the error of making a favorite of one child over another, without 
in some way reaping a little punishment. But Mrs. Bradford, 
grieving over the prospect of an entire separation from her darling, 
did not see this. 

Now Morris was thoroughly out of humor, and did not care 
what he said. Emily laid down the book, which she was only 
moving to reach one of her own, but the tears came into her 
_ eyes. 

“When am I to go?” asked Morris, walking towards her; 
*‘ you seem to know all about it.” 

“‘ To-morrow, next week I mean,” said the little girl, and 
now her tears fell fast. She really loved her brother, notwith- 
standing his frequent ill humor, and it seemed very hard that, 
just as he was going away, to be gone so long, he should be so 
very unkind. 

“ Why anybody would think it was you instead of me, that 
had to go,” said Morris, snapping a little whip teazingly around 
her shoulders. ‘I don’t see what youv’e got to ery for. I shan’t 
be here to spoil your play—you and Sue Currie—” but his sister 
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was too much grieved to retort, and growing tired of having the 
conversation all on his side, he carried himself and his unhappi- 
ness into his mother’s room. 

The next day was Saturday ; it was gloomy enough for all. 
The rain fell in torrents, and the wind was so cold and disagreea- 
ble, that it was impossible even for the boys to go out. Morris’s 
ill humor still continued, and, in fact, was even worse. Mrs. 
Bradford was busy packing, or rather in giving orders about it; 
for she rarely did anything herself. She was crying most of the 
time, and this made Morris still more disagreeable ; he came to 
think he was really ill used, and consider himself a martyr to his 
father’s strictness. Emily assisted their mamma, in many ways; 
she remembered where everything was, and brought several 
things which added greatly to his comfort, but which would 
otherwise have been forgotten. But at last it was finished, and 
she stole away to cry bitterly ; for, with all his faults, she knew 
how lonely it would be without him—not that she thought in 
this way to change him ; on the contrary, she was so afraid that 
any one would discover she had been crying, that she tried 
hard to be cheerful, when she came down stairs again ; and so 
well did she succeed, that Morris made the most unkind remark 
of all, as her mother set her to collecting and counting his hand- 
kerchiefs, which had just come from the laundry. 

“Oh, work away, Miss Em.,” he called out, “I dare say 
you would do twice as much to be rid of me—.” 

John read by himself nearly all that dreary Saturday. He 
was so happy at the thought of getting home the next week, 
that he did not allow the weather or anything else to disturb 
him. He had enjoyed sight-seeing and traveling very much, but, 
above all things in the world, he loved his home, and his mother 
and sisters. Half his enjoyment, while away, had been the 
thought of how much he should have to tell them, and now it 
seemed as if he could hardly wait until he reached home. In 
the afternoon, when Emily came into the parlor, he would 
much rather have finished his interesting book, than to talk to 
her; but he knew that she had been very kind all through his 
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visit, and he liked her very much. He did not think, for all her 


_ grown-up ways, and the dancing-school, and her French teacher, 


. 


that she knew as much as his own sisters did; but while Emily 
_had been left almost entirely to the servants, and paid instructors, 


their father, as well as Mrs. Quincy, had taken the greatest 
pains with his sisters. 

4 I am very sorry you are going,”’ Emily said, in her own frank, 
natural manner. 

“So am I,” said John. ‘No, not exactly that, but I want to 
see mother and the girls very much. I wish you were going 
with us.” 

Instead of Morris, he was going to say, but he remembered 
it would not be pleasant for her to be told, that he did not like 
Morris for a companion. 

“ Think before you speak,” was one of the favorite maxims of 
Mr. Quincy, who acted upon it, always, as a Christian pastor de- 
sirous of having the good-will, and setting a consistent example 
to his people. Ie had learned from experience, as well as the pre- 


cepts he taught, that to control his conversation, was in a measure 


to control his whole life ; and that so small a thing as a hasty, fret- 
ful, or sarcastic word, often does a great deal of mischief. 

John enjoyed this little talk with Emily, more than he ex- 
pected. She told hima great deal about her French teacher, 
Miss Blanche. 

“She teaches me other things besides my verbs and my 


phrases. She says I must be gentle, and patient, and forgiving. 


I know she is, because I don’t think Madame Durang is very 


kind to her; and she is an orphan, and has nobody else to live 


with. I wish mamma would take her for my real governess, and 
then we could be quite comfortable.” 

“Tt would be nice,” said John, with ready sympathy for the 
misfortunes of Miss Blanche, and Emily’s desire to help her. 
«And then she would come with you in the fall, when you come 
for Morris, and she would know my sisters.” 

“Do you think mamma intends to let me come?” and Emily’s 
face brightened visibly. ‘I do hope she will.” 
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“ So do I,” said John heartily, “why shouldn’t you?” For with 
the family at the parsonage, only one thing ever separated the 
parents and children, when a journey of pleasure was proposed— 
the want of means. This John knew did not exist in the present 
case; and recollecting in how many things his father and mother 
had denied themselves to give him the pleasure he had lately 
enjoyed, he could see no reason why Emily should be left at 
home. 

“Do you really think so!’ said Emily, much impressed by the 
assurance of John’s tone and manner. Again, and from that time, 
she had something to anticipate, though she was a little afraid of 
young ladies who knew as much as the Quincys seemed to. 

Morris, from the front window, where he was standing, watched 
them very curiously. He wanted to know what it was all about, 
that they were not talking loud, and he was too proud to ask. 
He began to find that sulkiness is its own punishment, and at last, 
fairly tired of being made prisoner by it, though he could not 
make up his mind to ask any one’s pardon for his rudeness, he 
came and stood on the other side of the fire-place, within speak- — 
ing distance. Neither John nor Emily had resentful dispositions ; 
so, almost before he knew it, he was talking away, and forgot, for 
the first time since he had been told of it, that he was going 
away. When he was good-natured, and chose to be amusing, he 
could say very funny things; and by the time Edward came in to 
light the gas, John was thinking, that_perhaps Morris was really 
a nice boy after all, and they might have a very pleasant sum- 
mer. 

When it is raining very hard or fast, I have heard weather-wise 
people say, “‘ This must be the clearing-up shower.” 

The clearing-up shower for Morris, certainly seemed to have 
come with Saturday morning’s rain. He found that nothing 
could shake his father’s purpose, and that fretting made him very 
uncomfortable. He had quite regained Mr. Quincy’s good graces, 
and made a large advance in John’s, when the morning, set for 
leaving Clinton Place, arrived. 


The trunks stood on the pavement, ready for the porter. 
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Emily kissed her brother good-by, and crowded herself in be- 
tween the hat-rack and the hall window, in the vain hope that 
no one saw she was crying as if her heart would break. Mr. 
Bradford had almost to carry Morris away from his mother, down 
the front steps, and hurried him into the carriage, where Mr.Quincy 
and John were already seated. 

“ Drive fast, you are very late,” he said to the coachman, as he 
took the vacant place ; and so Morris, who did not even in part- 
ing appreciate his home, or the care and love he had always ex- 
perienced there, was hurried away from it. 


BETTER TO REJOICE THAN TO GRIEVE IN MISFORTUNE. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


One day, Akbar-Shah, the Emperor of India, and Rajah 
Beer-bul were sitting together. Akbar said to Beer-bul, “‘ What 
would you do, if a great misfortune fell upon you?” Said Beer- 
bul, “I should give myself up to pleasure.”’ ‘‘ How to pleasure,” 
said Akbar, ‘‘when you were unfortunate?” ‘Still,” said Beer- 
bul, “I should do it.””. The next day Akbar said to Beer-bul, 
‘“‘ Take this ruby, and keep it till I call for it.” Now it was a 
ruby worth millions of rupees, such as there never was in the 
world, before or since. So Beer-bul took the ruby home to his 
daughter, and bade her keep it carefully, for it belonged to 
Akbar-Shah; and she locked it up in a chest with three 
locks. 

Then Akbar sent to the greatest robber in the place, who 
was condemned to die, and had him brought before him. ‘ Rob- 
ber,” said he, ‘I will give you your life, if you can do one thing 
for me.” ‘ What is that?” said the robber. ‘ You must steal 
from my minister, Beer-bul, a ruby which I have given him to 
keep,” said Akbar-Shah. The robber agreed, and no sooner had 
he gone into the city upon this errand, than he sent for a very 
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cunning little old woman. There is now no woman living who 
is so cunning as she was, although there are still some who 
would be a match for Ebliz himself. Well, this little cunning 
old woman went to Beer-bul’s daughter and engaged herself as 
maid, and she gradually so won her confidence, that Beer-bul’s 
daughter showed her the box with three locks and the ruby. 
So she filched the keys, opened the locks, took the ruby, and 
gave it to the robber, who brought it to Akbar. Then Akbar 
threw it into the Jumna, and sent for Beer-bul. ‘Bring me the 
ruby,” said he. “ Very well,” said Beer-bul, and went home to 
bring it, but behold! it was stolen. ‘‘ Well, where’s the ruby ?” 
said Akbar. ‘Your majesty shall have it in fifteen days.” 
“Very well,” said Akbar, ‘“‘but remember that your head is 
security for it.” 

Beer-bul went home, and said to his daughter—‘* We have 
but fifteen days to live—let us spend them in festivity.” So 
they ate, and drank, and gave feasts and dances, till, in twelve 
days, they had spent many lacs of rupees, and there was not a 
pice left them to buy food. They remained thus two days. 
On the fourteenth morning, the daughter of a fisherman, who 
fished in the Jumna, said to her father: ‘“‘Father, the Rajah Beer- 
bul and his daughter have had nothing'to eat for two days; let 
me take them this fish for breakfast.” So she took them the 
fish, which Beer-bul’s daughter received with many thanks, and 
immediately cooked. But as they were eating it, there came a 
pebble into Beer-bul’s mouth. He took it out in his fingers, 
and, wah! it was the ruby. The next morning he went to 
Akbar-Shah, and said: “Here is the ruby, as I promised.” 
Akbar was covered with surprise; but when he had heard the 
story, he gave Beer-bul two crores of rupees, and said that he 


spoke the truth—it was better to rejoice than to grieve in mis- 
fortune. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


PRINCE GORTCHAXOFF 


Wuewn the Queen of England and the Emperor of France saw 
how angry and threatening the powerful Czar was growing in 
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his conduct toward the weak, but spirited Sultan, and how no- 
thing that the latter could do or say, however reasonable and mild, 
could suffice to pacify his incensed neighbor, they determined to 
join their great squadrons of men-of-war, in the Mediterranean 
sea, and send them forward, to stand by the side of Turkey, as it- 
were—as much as to say to her, “ we sympathize with your 
cause, and will help you in your weakness; we admire your 
firmness, and will not let you suffer by it; your big, bullying 
neighbor shall not trample you under foot, and crush you al- 
together ; if he will not listen to reason, he shall know that we 
are here to help you, resolved.to stand in his way, if he would 
go too far, and, in the pride of his bloated power, overrun all 
Europe.” So when, in June 1853, the united naval forces of 
France and England anchored at the entrance of the Darda- 
nelles [the famous strait, called the Hellespont, which Leander, 
in the old story, used to swim across at night, to see his sweet- 
heart, Hero, until, at last, one stormy midnight, when there was 
no torch to guide him, he was drowned], the movement, as a 
friendly one toward Turkey, said all that as plainly, as though 
Queen Victoria and the Emperor, Louis Napoleon, had written 
it already to the Sultan, and published it to all the world. 

On the 11th of June, the Czar issued a manifesto, to the peo- 
ple of his kingdom, and to all his ministers at foreign Courts. 
explaining his views of the attitude of Turkey, and the warlike 
hints of the Allies—that is, France and England—and pro- 
claiming his determination to defend the rights of the Greek 
Church, which was under his peculiar protection, and was so 
dear to him and his people, in spite of the worst that the three 
nations together could do against him ; because, he said—and, 
no doubt, in his angry pride and jealousy, believed—that reli- 
gion had been insulted and assailed in Turkey; and to show 
that he was in earnest, the Czar ordered his troops—those in 
Bessarabia, and at Odessa, that you read of in the last part of 
our story—to cross the river Pruth, and march into Moldavia 
and Wallachia. In the mean time, the Emperor of Austria, 
whose name is Francis Joseph, and king Frederick William, 
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of Prussia, remained neutral: that is, they held themselves 
aloof, watching what turn the quarrel would take; though the 
Emperor of Austria offered his friendly advice, and tried, with 
what sincerity we cannot say yet, to reconcile the angry nations 


WALLACHIAN PEASANTS, 


by proposing terms of peace, such as both parties could accept 
with honor. The ministers of the four great Powers met at 
Vienna, and held councils; these were the Vienna Conferences, 
which those of you who read the newspapers must so often have 
seen mentioned. In these conferences, the ministers laid their heads 
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together, and employed all their experience and sagacity, to devise 
means of satisfying Russia and Turkey, by proposing one peace- 
ful arrangement after another, in the hope that after a while they’ 
might arrive at a settlement which would be agreeable to both 
the Sultan and the Czar, and so help those sovereigns to make 
up their enhappy and dangerous quarrel. On the 1st of Au- 
gust, they sent a letter to St. Petersburgh and Constantinople, 
offering the results of these friendly consultations, and urging 
acceptance for the sake of preserving the peace of Europe. The 
Ozar, to his credit, did assume a more amiable attitude, and 
seemed willing to listen to the remonstrances of the peace- 
makers, if not actually to shake hands with the Sultan; he even 
said that he was ready to accept the peaceful propositions of the 
conference, and end the quarrel at once. But the Sultan was 
not pleased with the plan; he thought it one-sided, that it re- 
quired him to yield too much, and did not demand enough of 
the Czar, nor hold him strictly to good behavior in the future. 
Wherefore, he introduced some changes, and proposed some 
new conditions, more to his own advantage, which the Czar, 
when they were laid before him, rejected. So that peaceful 
endeavor of the conference was of no avail, and some new sug- 
gestions, which they offered soon afterward, were rejected by 
Russia, as well as Turkey. 

While all this was going on, the Russian troops, which the 
Czar had sent into the two Principalities, had taken possession 
of Jassy, the Capital of Moldavia, and Bucharest, the Capital 
of Wallachia, and Prince Gortchakoff, the general in command 
of those Russian forces, had stept in between the two provinces 
and Turkey, and separated them completely; although, as we 
have told you before, the princes, or hospodars, of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, owed allegiance and tribute to the Sultan. 

Jassy and Bucharest, which thus fell into the hands of Prince 
Gortchakoff, resemble each other so closely that the description 
of one will answer for the other, except that Bucharest is the 
larger of the two. They are both very ancient, and were once 
flourishing Roman towns, but now they are sunk in pitiful pover 
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ty and filth. Jassy is beautifully situated, and makes so hand- 
some a show at a distance that, as you approach it from over 
the hills, you expect to find a charming city. So much the 
greater is your disappointment on entering a dirty, unwholesome 
town, where the streets are unpaved, except that in two or three 
of the principal thoroughfares there are planks laid down, 
with a noisome sewer running beneath. Here and there you 
will see an elegant mansion, but right beside it will be a tallow- 
chandler’s shed, or the old clothes shop of a Jew. In the streets 
you will see Boyards and Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, 
each dressed in his own peculiar costume, and sticking jealously 
to his own language, as if each feared to be mistaken for the 
other. The Jews are very numerous, and their women display 
on their persons a profusion of jewels. Their head-dresses are 
said to be of the same form as those worn in King Solomon’s 
time, and are, in some instances, so thickly set with precious 
stones, as to be worth not less than twenty-five hundred or three 
thousand dollars. Some of these ornaments are old enough to 
have been made by King Solomon’s own jeweller. Of course, 
there are plenty of Gipsies in Jassy and Bucharest. 

The Sultan, after this, gathered an army together along the 
banks of the Danube, and on the frontiers of Georgia, in Asia; 
and early in October he declared war against the Czar. Omer 
Pasha, the Turkish Commander-in-Chief, who was an Austrian 
officer before he entered the Sultan’s service, and by his talents 
and bravery rose to his present high rank, sent word to Prince 
Gortchakoff, that if the Russians did not evacuate the Principali- 
ties in a fortnight, he would attack them. Prince Gortchakoff 
held his ground, and Omer kept his word. Toward the end of 
October, he crossed the Danube at several points and attacked 
the Russians in Wallachia. He drove them out of Kalefat on 
their own side of the river, and took possession of the place; he 
beat them several times at Oltenitza, another strong point on 
the Wallachian side, and captured that also; he threatened Bu- 
charest, and cut off the Russians from their friends in Servia. 
At the same time, Abdi Pasha, the Turkish Commander-in-Chief 
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in Asia, assisted by Shamyl, the Circassian mountain hero, who 
had so long and so bravely beat back the Russians from his native 
hills, was harassing his enemies in Georgia, and hemming them 
in on all sides. 


RUSSIAN BIVOUAC AT A WALLACHIAN TOWN. 


FIRESIDE FANCIES. 


WE must look over, this evening, our budget of answers to the two charades 
in our Januarynumber. First comes anicely written little note from “ B.C.,” 
who has guessed the proper answers, but sends us no rhyming version of them ; 
and ‘* Tommy Doolittle’ comes next with a solution in rhyme to the second, 
which is not the right one. His first answer is correct, and he will see the 
mistake he has made in the second. Violante, Andrew Miller, and Ernestine, 
have each sent answers in verse, but we select the following for publication 
from the pen of our new little friend, Esther : 


L 
A king with royal crown. 
A fisher by the sea— 
Unlike companions as they are— 
Your riddle solve for me ; 
Fof joining each to each, 
I easily can frame 
Your brilliant, purple-plumaged bird— 
King fisher’s well-known name. 


IL. 


Across an azure sky 
Tn stillest summer day, 
Pye sometimes seen admiringly 
The pale heat-lightning play. 
We live in better times ; 
For only boys who’re bad 
Need fear the red so freely used 
When Dickens was a lad. 


The lightning-rod I see— 
All honor let us show 

To him whose wisdom taught us first 
Its power and use to know! 


And now, here is a new charade, which though it bears no name, we can 
easily guess comes from our dear Marian, so long one of our most welcome 
contributors. We cannot be mistaken in her delicate chirography, which we 


ere always glad to see. 
CHARADE. 


BY MARIAN. 
A viewless presence is my first, 
Yet all our life is by it nursed ; 
For every breath and pulse and sense, 
We need its wondrous influence. 
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My second, romping Rose could guess 
By only looking at her dress ; 

Her stocking and her little shoe 

Both show my presence plainly too. 


My whole, when ponds are frozen tight, 
And in their skates the boys delight, 
Within their headlong path appears, 
Till oft their pastime ends in tears. 


And here is a letter that has come all the way from Vermont, and incloses 
an original charade for our consideration. We do ‘think it worth something,” 
and shall be glad to hear from ‘‘ Emmet” again, whenever he chooses to pay a 


visit to our Fireside. We will save a warm corner for him, and meanwhile will 
read aloud his 


CHARADKE, 


My whole is what all claim to be, 
And what in fact they are: 

My first can well apply to one, 
Yet every one-must share. 

My second is what all possess 
Complete without denial ; 

To be my first and last combined 
You all should make a trial. 


We have received so few original riddles, that we fancy our little people 
need some stirring up by way of remembrance. So, to excite your wits to 
keener exercise, we will offer a copy of Miss Yonge’s charming story, Richard 
the Fearless, as a prize for the best original charade or enigma sent to us be- 
fore the first of May. We will publish the successful riddle in June, and hope 
every one of you—Daisy, Esther, Violante, Emmet, and all—will make an effort 
to win the prize. 

Lettie has brought her work-box to-night, by way of proving to us that she 
does possess such an article, and invites our attention to it with a very triumph- 
ant air. Itis so bright and handsome in its rose-wood and pearl, blue satin 
and silver paper, that we fancy it is one of Lettie’s newest holiday presents, 
which has been exhibited more than it has been used. Isn’t it so, Lettie? 
But Lettie complains, poutingly, that we are never willing to give her credit 
even when she does do anything good and orderly; and protests that she in- 
tends to use the work-box, and its contents, faithfully and industriously herice- 
forth. So we will give her all praise for her good resolution, and by way of 
helping her to carry it out, we will examine the contents of her work-box to 
see if it is furnished with all necessary implements for an accomplished needle- 
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woman. Here is a pretty morocco-case, containing three pairs of scissors, of 
different sizes ; and another beside it, has a complete set of crochet needles; 
and here is a beautiful little book, whose embroidered leaves are stocked with 
needles of all sizes, from number five to number twelve, most carefully arranged 
in regular shining rows. There is a heart-shaped pin-cushion, a strawberry 
emery, a ball of wax, an ivory-handled bodkin, and three tape-needles, be- 
sides a pretty little knife, a pencil, and the indispensable thimble. Spools of 
silk, and thread, and cotton, of various colours and numbers, pearl and porce- 
lain buttons, large and small, hooks and eyes, and tapes, complete the furnish- 
ing of Lettie’s pretty work-box, which, after all our lecture of last month, we 
are surprised to find such a model of what a work-box should be. Lettie is 
too honest, though, to accept any credit that is not her due, and acknowledges 
bluntly that ‘‘ Lucy furnished the box—she should never have known what to 
putin!’ So its completeness is more easily accounted for. 

The rest of you, however, who do not happen to have a pearl and rose-wood 
box, need not be at all discouraged, for a simple little basket, or even a bag, 
may be fitted up as thoroughly for all practical purposes. We have seen a 
very pretty basket lately, which any little girl, at all skillful with her needle, 
might make for herself with very little expense. Take a sheet of stiff paste- 
board, and cut four pieces for the sides and ends of the basket, thus :— 


a ed 


Cover them neatly with a small-figured, plain-coloured chintz, and stitch to- 
_ gether. Fit in the bottom, covered to match, and cover a strip of pasteboard 
for the handle, and a pair of lids. These should be fastened on with bows of 
ribbon. Then make little pockets of the chintz, to be fastened at each end, 
to hold your thimble, scissors, wax, emery-cushion, and so forth. And you 
will have a receptacle for your working materials almost as pretty, and much 
more portable and convenient, than an elegant work-box. You can make 
dainty needle-books, pin -cushions, emeries, and all such things, with the merest 
scraps of ribbon and velvet and morocco, which cost nothing ; and so make 
your basket as ornamental as it is useful. We give a pretty little pattern 
for a pin-cushion, to be done in application. Make a circular bag, and fill 
plumply with saw-dust. Cover the ball, so made, with black velvet, and tack 
on pieces of scarlet ribbon, following the pattern. Conceal the edges of the 
ribbon with a border of gold braid; put a line of scarlet braid outside of the 
gold upon the black velvet, and another of black braid inside upon the 
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ribbon. This would be a very pretty style for an emery ball also, if made 
smaller. 


The easiest sort of embroidery is done upon perforated paper, and many 
pretty designs for book-marks, needle-cases, card-baskets, and so on, are 
worked upon it. 
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Here is a pattern for a book-marker, which Rosy and Minnie, who are just 
taking their first lessons in fancy work, may follow easily. It may be done 
either in beads or silk, or both combined. Work the letters in blue floss silk, 
with a steel bead in every other stitch, and make the border of steel beads. 
Crimson silk with gold beads, or pink with silver, would also work prettily 
It should be finished with a ribbon either pure white, or matching the shade 
of the floss silk. 


THE STORY OF A PARROT. 


Let me tell you all a story. 

Once upon a time there lived in 
Ispahan a merchant who had grown rich 
_ by trading with India for silks, precious 
stones, spices, and other commodities of 
that region—many of which were dis- 
played as the ornaments of his house. 
Among these was a beautiful green par- 
rot in a gay cage of gold. On a certain 
occasion, as he was setting out for the 
Indian cities, being cheerfully disposed, 
he asked his men and maid-servants 
what little present he should bring 
for each of them. They all gave him 
their commissions; and then he turned 
to the parrot, who was watching him 
from the cage, and desired to know what he could do for her. 
“* Nothing at all, master,” she answered, “ unless you should 
meet my ewn people in the forest, as you ride along; in 
which case, you will please tell them how I am situated— 
that I am, in fact, a prisoner, not able to attend to any business 
of my own; and that, only for the little exercise I take, in 
holding conversations with those servants and people about me, 
and throwing somersets occasionally across my pole, I am afraid 
I should fall into a lowness of spirits, and lose the use of my 
limbs altogether. Give them my love, and ask them to send 
me some little remembrance to comfort me.”” The master pro- 

mised he would do all this, and away he went on his journey. 
In due time he came to India, and riding through the country 
of the parrots, he saw them in their trees, living in a state of 
savage liberty, and appearing to enjoy it. So he gave them the 
message which had been intrusted to him; whereupon a re- 
spectable old bird, who seemed the patriarch of the parrots, fell 
down to the ground, as if he was dead, and neither stirred foot 
nor feather. The merchant, seeing this, smote his breast and 
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cried, ‘My tidings were too cruel, and this parrot’s feelings too 
susceptible. He was the bosom friend of my own poor chat- 
terer, and one soul animated both, without any doubt.” Thus 
speaking, he turned away, and sadly pursued his journey. 

When he had done his trading business in Delhi, or Lahore, or 
Hyderabad, he traveled home again; and, on his arrival, distri- 
buted gifts to the people of his household—a ring to one, a 
shawl to another, a pair of slippers to a third, a fan of peacock’s 
feathers to one of the young ladies, a pelisse to one of the young 
men, and so forth. ‘ Well, master,” cried the parrot, “ what 
token have you brought to me?’ ‘A sad one enough, I am 
sorry to say,” replied the merchant ; and then, with a good deal 
of feeling, he told what had happened in the forest of the par- 
rots. The poor prisoner listened with a disconsolate air, and 
when the story came to an end, dropped down from her perch, 3 
spread out her claws, shivered a little, and lay dead. The 
whole house ran instantly round the cage, with great lamenta- 
tions; and young and old pitied the fate of their lost green 
parrot. After a time they could not bear to look at her; and 
then the merchant, taking her by the leg, drew her out, and 
threw her over the garden wall. But what was his amazement 
to see the corpse flying instead of falling! The bird, in fact, got 
into a tree, and, with a smiling countenance, cried out, ‘‘ You 
brought me the right token, master; the head of my family 
knew what he was about when he fell down and pretended to 
be dead. I have learned his lesson and have freed myself. You 
perceive, I was dead before I was free. Good-by; and, take a 
parrot’s word for it, that is the very way in which you shall 
obtain your own liberty one of these days.” So saying, the 
parrot went off to live with her relations in India. 

The reader will, of course, understand the moral of her last 
words—meaning, that death liberates the human spirit: rather 
deep doctrine that, for a parrot—is it not? But, as we all 
know, the parrots of former times were a great deal wiser than 
those of the present day. 


Come, now, let us hear the next man’s story. 


THE CHILD’S WAKING HYMN. 
[From the French of Lamartine, Translated for the Schoolfellow.} 


FATHER, whom my father loves, 

And worships on his knee— 

Thou, whose great name my mother speaks 
With bowed head, reverently, 


They tell me that the glorious sun— 
A plaything of thy might— 

Swings like a golden lamp, below 
The sky it makes so bright. 


They tell me that thou send’st the birds 
To carol in the fields ; 
And that, to little children here, 
A soul thy goodness yields. 


They tell me, that to thee we owe 
The flowers our gardens wear, 
And, without thee, the barren trees 

No fruit for us would bear. 


The gifts thy bounty measures out, 
The universe may share ; 

The little insects all are bid 
To nature’s banquet rare. 


The young lambs eat the sweet wild-thyme, 
The goat the clover crops, 

The tiny fly upon my cup 
Drinks up the milk-white drops. 


Young children to their mother cling. 
Young birds throughout the land 

Follow the gleaner’s steps, and eat 
The grain dropt from his hand. 


And to obtain the gracious gifts 
Thou dost so freely pour, 

What must I do? morn, noon, and night— 
Thy holy name adore. 


O God! the name my lips pronounce 
The holy angels fear ; 

But even amid their glorious choir 
My childish voice thou’lt hear. 
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They tell me that he dearly loves 
An infant’s simple prayer, 

That in his eyes, we children seem 
Like his own angels fair. 


Since, then, from far away he hears 
The prayers our lips address, 

O let me constantly implore 
That others he will bless! 


O Father, clothe the little lambs, 
Strengthen the young bird’s wing; 

Send dew and shadow to the plain, 
Fresh water to the spring. 


To the poor orphan give a home, 
And to the hungry, bread: 

Raise the sad prisoner from his cell, 
The sick man from his bed. 


Grant, then, to him who fears the Lord, 
Young children round his knee, 

And that my mother may rejoice 
O, wise and good make me. 
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Plant justice in my infant soul, 
Upon my lips the truth; 

That in my heart, with fear and love, 
Thy word may still have growth. 


And may my voice ascend to thee 
As the sweet breath of flowers 
Mounts upward to thy heavenly throne 
From these, their earthly bowers. 


wet eel Ty {2 


Once a great man said that, 
“ A low, soft voice is excellent in woman ;” 

and every time J hear Elsie speak, I think of it: she screams 
like a small steam-whistle, or else she roars like a naughty boy. 
No little birds do so. I never knew a song-sparrow that you 
could hear warble without saying “ Hush!” to every one near 
you. A thrush will not sing loud enough to be heard without 
listening for it; and even the frogs, trying to see which can 
peep fastest, are not heard when the windows are shut. but I 
hear Elsie’s voice in the furthest corner of the house, scolding 
her sister, shrieking for Will, or shouting after some unlucky 
little brother who has left the door open. If she only knew 
how lovely it is to be gentle! how all her troubles would be 
quieted at once; how carefully every one would treat her; and 
how easy it would be to love and be loved, I am sure she would 
try. The sun comes softly to the earth; but how glad we are 
to see it. No one hears the dew fall, or the flowers open. What 
if every rose-bud snapped open with a noise like a pistol ; all 
the morning-glories popped like corn on a hot shovel; and the 
violet-borders opened their blue eyes like a string of exploding 
fire-crackers? What if the sun hissed in the air, and the rain 
rattled as dry peas do? I know somebody who would stop her 
two ears fast then; but she will not stop the little unruly mem- 
ber that makes her as unpleasant as a popping rose-bush or a 
rattling shower would be. 


VISIT TO A CHINESE SCHOOL. 
In Five Parts--Part I. 

Tur writer who sends us the following account of a visit to a 
Chinese school, thinks he cannot write well enough, or draw 
well enough for the ScHoorrertow. We assure him that he is 
mistaken, in both respects; and as we are sure that a man who 
has had such an adventure as he describes, must have seen many 
other things, an account of which would be of interest to our 
readers, we shall hope, after we have engraved and printed the 
whole of this story, which is so long it will continue through 
several numbers, to hear further from him. : 

He informs us that he was once a sailor, and that the anecdote 
which he happened to see in a recent ScHootFELLow, of the 
Greek school-boy, reminded him of a Chinese school that he 
once visited in Whampoa, a small town ten or twelve miles 
below Canton, on the Hoang-ho. 

He was walking through a back street of the town, in com- 
pany with a Chinese boatman, who pretended to speak English, 
kuu who, it appears, could not speak it much better than an 
American school-boy, after having taken French lessons for 
only one quarter, can speak French. 

As he was passing a little, low, narrow house, he heard what, 
it seemed to him, was a very familiar old sound in his ears, and 
yet he could not immediately recollect what it was, or where he 
had heard anything like it before. “So,” he says, ‘‘I asked the 
boatman, whose name was Cowmoon, what it was made the 
noise ?”’ 

‘Ah! make reedy,” said he. 

‘Make reedy ?” said I; “‘ what can that mean?” 

“Yes! make reedy; make boy reedy; make boy pigeon- 
man.” 

The Chinese who do business with the English and Americans, 
always say pigeon for business, because business is a hard word 
for them to pronounce, just as koongtchshutzsing is hard for us to 
pronounce in their way. 


So said I again, after him, * ‘ make reedy, make boy business- 
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man?’ what can that mean? I cannot make anything of it 
except teaching a boy book-keeping.” 

“Yes! teachy! teachy! house make teachy !” 

“OQ yes, to be sure—a school-house,” said I; “that was what 
I was trying to recollect—bless me, yes; it sounds exactly like 
children all studying their lessons aloud; I wonder if it is a 
school ?” 

“Yes, house make teachy,” said Cowmoon; ‘“ suppose want 
see, can see.” 

“Supposing I want to, I can see it, eh? well, then, I do; I 
would like to see a Chinese school very much.” 

« Ah, yes; can open dory,” said Cowmoon. So I drew open 
the door a little (it was nothing but a curtain of matting), and 
looked in. 


It seemed like a deep, narrow closet; but it was a school- 
house, and no mistake. There were seven little boys, standing 
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with their backs toward me, all reading aloud, from brown- 
colored Chinese books. They read in a real sing-song way, just 
as little boys are apt to do in America, and very fast, following 
the letters with their fingers, from the bottom to the top of the 
page, and from the right to the left—for that is the way the 
Chinese books are printed. Then there was one boy who stood 
out of the row, at one end, and a little before the rest, who, I 
supposed, was a monitor. Then at a desk before them, there 
sat an old man, with a pair of great spectacles on his nose. 

I peeped in for half a minute, and nobody saw me. All the 
boys kept on at their sing-gong reading, and did not notice that 
the curtain was open at all. So I pushed my head a little fur- 
ther in, and opened the curtain a little more, for I did not like 
to come in without any invitation. Suddenly the little monitor 
looked up off his book, and saw me. He looked at me a 
moment, without apparently realizing what it was he saw ; then 
he jumped, as if he had been shot; dropped his book, and lifted 
his hand towards me, and shouted, in a little piping voice: 

‘“Fanqui-ta! Fanaqui-La!” 

That means, I believe, ‘Oh! the bugaboo foreigner! oh! the 
bugaboo foreigner !” 

The monitor’s face was so full of consternation, as if he had 
seen a tiger, just ready to spring upon him, instead of a poor 
little Yankee sailor, that he made me laugh heartily; so that 
when all the other children started and turned around, and saw 
me laughing, they were not nearly so frightened as he had been. 
But they all jumped out of their places, and the line was broken 
up, and there was great confusion. 

I turned towards the schoolmaster, and, as I could not say 
anything that he could understand, to apologize for my intru- 
sion, I lifted my hat with my left hand, put my right hand on 
my breast, and bowed very low. The schoolmaster rose and 
smiled, and took off his skull cap, laid his hand on his breast, 
and bowed lower than I did. Then I bowed again; then he 
bowed again ; then I bowed again; then he bowed again, and I 
suppose we kept on bowing to each other for at least a minute ; 
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and every time the old schoolmaster lifted his head, I saw he 
was smiling more and more kindly. I suppose he was gratified 
that I paid him so much respect before his scholars, and so gave 
them a lesson in politeness. Finally he took his right hand off 
his breast, and held it towards me. I suppose he had heard that 
it was the custom among foreigners to express friendship by 
shaking hands; for when I stepped forward and gave him my 
hand he shook it very hard, and I thought that although he was 
rather old, if I was one of his scholars, I would not like to have 
him shake me for a punishment. 

As I came from the door to the desk, all the boys had started 
back to make room for me. When we had done shaking hands, 
the schoolmaster said something in a stern voice, in Chinese. I 
suppose he directed the boys to go back to their places, for they 
all fell into line again, like little soldiers, only those who were 
_ nearest to where I stood kept back a little, as if they were afraid 
of me, and the line, therefore, was not very straight. 

The schoolmaster spoke again, and all the boys put their right 
hands on their breasts, and bowed to me; I bowed in return, 
and smiled; at which some of them began to laugh. The 
schoolmaster spoke again. I think he told the monitor to shake 
hands with me; but the monitor was a real coward, I believe, 
for he looked terribly frightened, and instead of coming towards 
me, and offering me his hand, he slunk back, and when the 
. schoolmaster repeated his order, he began to cry. Some of the 
boys were laughing, and some were looking very much per- 
plexed. But when I stepped towards the monitor and reached 
out my hand, and he started back, and stumbled over a stool, 
and fell down, they all laughed out “loud. Then one of the 
boys, who was bolder than the rest, lifted his hand towards me; 
but the moment he did so, those that stood nearest to him 
shrugged their shoulders, and looked alarmed, and when I 
reached my hand out to take his, he drew it back, and stepped 
back himself, as if he thought I was red hot and would burn. 

Then the schoolmaster spoke again—and I have no doubt he 
told them they ought to be ashamed to be such cowards—and he 
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asked if there was no boy in his school that had courage to shake 
hands with a Christian and a foreigner. 

All the boys looked foolish, and stared at me, but no one 
offered to shake hands with me. 

Then I heard a voice from over behind the master’s desk say 
something ; and I looked, and there I saw a very queer sight. 

All the Chinese boys, as soon as their hair has grown a few 
inches long, have their heads shaved, all but a little round spot 
about as large as you could cover with a quart bowl, on the 
crown. The hair that grows on this round spot is never cut, 
but is carefully gathered together in the centre, and braided. 
The braid hangs down behind like a tail; and the sailors always 
call it their pig-tail. The older they grow, the longer and 
thicker it is; so that sometimes a man’s pig-tail reaches quite 
to his knees. When they are at work, or when the boys are at 
play, and the pig-tail might be in the way, or would be liable to 
be caught in anything, they wind it round their heads, and 
fasten it, so it will not fall down. 


TOM TITIAN’S SUPPER—A CHARADE. 
Tom Titian was a clever man. 

His pictures all were fine ; 
His hair was long, his face was wan; 

He called my first his line. 


One day he got an order grand ; 
His feelings grew sublime ; 

He asked his friends to supper, and 
Was having a good time— 


When, in the middle of the feast, 
He tossed his arms about— 

He blinked and twisted, groaned and wheezed, 
My second hoarsely out! 


Up jumped the friends and cried, “* What, what !” 
They thumped his back, in fright, 

Till from his throat the whole was shot— 
Which saved his life that night ! 


GEORGE STEERS, THE SHIP-BUILDER. 


You have seen, I dare say, a picture of an old Spanish galleon, 
such as used, a couple of hundred years ago, to roll proudly 
across the Atlantic from Porto Bello or Merida to Spain, laden 
with gold and silver. Or of an old Dutch man-of-war, such as 
Van Tromp commanded, when he roamed the European seas 
with a broom-stick at his mast head, as a sign that people had 
all best be Dutchmen without loss of time, or else Mynherr 
Van Tromp was going to sweep them from the ocean. Or of 
the stout and tough old craft which the British Protestants used 
to build to rob these galleons of their treasure, and fight these 
Dutchmen ; such vessels as the Speedweil, and the Mayflower, 
and the Half-Moon which came rolling and tossing and plunging 
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over to the wild sea-coast of America, two hundred years ago 
and more. 

Well, if you ever saw a picture of one of these queer old 
ships, you must have noticed how bluff and square her bows 
rise out of the water, how she breasts the waves defyingly, and 
dashes them back, right and left, in clouds of spray, looking as 
though she would ask, if the figure-head could speak, what the 
waves meant by dashing against her, and whether they were so 
ridiculous as to expect to stop her in her foamy way? 

For all her proud and bold air, however, this kind of old ship 
sailed none the better; on the contrary, though she did dash off 
the restless billows in spray, and rode over them and through 
them, and it would have been better for the large green-crested 
waves, and the short white-tuftedwaves, and the small, smiling, 
sparkling waves to have kept out of her way, and not run their 
heads against her heavy timbers—still, she met so many of them, 
and they dashed and dashed at her so unceasingly, one after an- 
other, for minute upon minute, and hour upon hour, and day 
upon day, and week upon week, without ever stopping to take 
breath, that in the end the old ship made a poor reckoning, and 
sailed very badly indeed. 

So it happened, that, when men came to look into this mat- 
ter, and merchants said they wished some one would find out 
why their vessels were so long in crossing the ocean, and cap- 
tains said they could not make them sail any faster, some wise 
men exclaimed: The reason is, because our ships are not built 
sharp enough in the bows. 

Now, it chanced that, while these wise men were finding this 
out, and turning it over in their minds, there was in a ship-yard 
at New York, a boy named Grorce STerErs. 

He, like most boys, had had a great passion for boat-building 
from the first time he saw the sea. Born in the district of 
Columbia, he came to New York when he was ten years old, 
and with his jack-knife and a log of wood, set about building a 
boat at once. I dare say many of you have done as much. 
But very few of you, I fancy, after hacking and hewing at the 
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old log, till you were tired, have left it, and with planks and 
staves have tried to build a real boat, and built it too, at ten 
years old. This George Steers did: and when his brother broke 
it to pieces for fear little George should drown himself, he bore 
the disappointment, on condition that he should be bound 
apprentice to a boat-builder. 

George Steers heard all that was said about the bluffness of 
bows of sailing ships; and he thought, too, that this was the 
reason why they sailed so badly. So, when he was sixteen, he 
built a sail-boat, the Martin Van Buren, with very sharp bows, 
and beat the fastest vessel on the North River. A year or two 
afterwards, he built another sail-boat, of 27 tons, called the 
Manhattan, and a Jersey pilot boat, which passed everything 
in the bay. 

George was only nineteen at this time, but he was already 
well known, and every body wanted to have a boat of his build- 
ing. He built for the yacht club, and built for the coasting 
trade; built steamers for the inland lakes, and schooners and 
ships for the sea; and people said, that each vessel he built was 
better than the last. 

Six years ago, he built the yacht America, which became so 
famous in consequence of her victory over the fastest yachts in 
England. Everybody in England began to ask who George 
Steers was; and when they found he was quite a young man, 
not thirty yet, and the maker of his own way in the world, they 
honored him, and praised him as much as the Americans did. 

Then followed more vessels—the Pride of the Seas, which 
they say has sailed faster than any other sailing vessel ever 
built; the Sunny South, a flying clipper, and a whole fleet of 
lovely yachts which sail like the wind, and hardly throw up any 
spray before them in their dashing course. 

So swift were these vessels, and so famous grew George Steers, 
that when Congress decided to build six ocean steamers, Mr. 
Secretary Dobbin gave him the largest to build. Her name is the 
Niagara. She was launched the other day; and if you go round 
toward the Brooklyn Navy-yard, I dare say, you will see hex 
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She lies on the water, like a great black sea-serpent; and when 
they have put her engines in her, and her wheels, and those 
terrible guns of hers, which are to fire balls, each weighing as 
much as a man, or thereabouts, I have no doubt she will be a 
splendid vessel, and will do honor to the country and to George 
Steers. 

She will not be so fine a steamer, though, as the Adriatic, 
which is soon to be launched for the Collins line of steamers. 
The Adriatic will be the largest passenger-steamer in the 
world—several hundred tuns larger than the Persia, which 
was here last month, and looked like a city which, somehow, 
had gone adrift. But I cannot tell you about the Adriatic at 
the end of this article; some other day, perhaps, you will find 
a description of her in the Schoolfellow. 


THE MARTEN. 


Tuer marten is of several varieties, differing but little, how- 
ever, in size or shape. It is an elegantly formed little animal, 
18 or 20 inches, or sometimes more, in length, with a long, 
Sweeping, bushy tail, which is darker than its body—its body 
being of a tawny, brownish-black, varying in the different species 
to a chestnut or yellowish-brown. It is muscular and symme- 
trical, and its every motion is full of grace. It is very agile 
and playful, with a small and beautifully formed head, and eyes 
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animated and brilliant, and ears broad, open, and beautifully 
rounded. It prepares its nest, carefully, of leaves and moss, for 
its young family, which usually numbers five sportive, little 
kitten-like baby-martens. Its fur is soft and full, and of great 
depth, with numerous long hairs, growing out from the downy 
fur, like that of the sable, and other of the fur-animals. These 
hairs are plucked out, leaving only the thick, even fur. Many 
varieties of this little furry, when taken young, can be easily 
tamed, and made quite domestic, whilst others are almost as 
untamable as the wild cat. The marten is found in Europe 
and America, and is caught most generally in traps. Its fur is 
only inferior in value to that of the sable. 

The stone marten is found only in Europe, chiefly in 
France, Greece, and Germany. It is one of the wildest and 
fiercest of its species, loving to dwell among cliffs inaccessible 
to the hunter, and in search of food it will often attack animals 
four times its size. The color of its fur at the root is an ash, 
which in the middle becomes a bright chestnut, terminating in 
a grave brown. Its breast and throat are of a soft, snowy 
whiteness, except in those found in France, which have often 
a yellow breast. 

The stone marten is so wise or “cute,” that the trappers do 
not set for them by baiting, as they will sooner starve than ap- 
‘proach a baited trap. The open trap is placed upon the side of 
a fence, in the course of the animal’s track, where, having travel- 
ed so often in safety, he feels no suspicion of evil, and in this 
manner, whilst leaping through the customary hole in the fence 
or hedge, the poor victim plunges unwarily into captivity and 
‘death. But so keen is its sense of smell, that unless gloves, 
upon which pine boughs have been freely rubbed, are worn by 
the hunter when handling the trap; it will detect the smell of 
the human-hand on approaching the trap, and turn aside from 
it as from certain death. 

When the marten comes out for food, which is usually at 
night, he mounts the highest elevation which he can command, 
for a general survey—peering out with his bright, keen eyes, 
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dilating his nostrils, and snuffing the air in all directions. It is 
only when he can neither see nor smell danger that he ventures 
forth. 

At Leipsic in Germany, where an annual fair is held, from 
two to three hundred marten-skins are brought from all parts. 
The skins of the stone marten bring from two to eight dollars a 
piece. 

The pine marten has a somewhat shorter head than the 
other varieties. In color it is of beautiful, lively dark-brown— 
its tail and lower part of its legs being nearly black; its throat 
and breast are of deep, bright yellow, bordering upon orange; 
its head is brown, but its ears also are yellow, much paler 
around the margins. The pine marten is named from its fond- 
ness for pine woods. It is found in Germany and Sweden, and 
in the well-wooded region which lies to the north of Lake 
Superior; it is found in great numbers. It is taken in traps, 
baited with the head of a bird. About one hundred thousand 
skins of the pine marten are taken every year in the different 
fur-tracts of North America, and disposed of by the Hudson’s 
Bay Fur Company. Like the stone marten, the pine marten is 
said not to be found in Asia, except in that disputed territory 
which the valiant Schamyl holds. The marten-furs which 
come from Caucasus are esteemed as being finer than those 
from any other part of the world. The pine marten of Cauca~ 
sus has a throat of deepest orange. 

The Hudson Bay marten is a beautiful little fur-animal, and 
a resident only of the regions about Hudson’s Bay, and the 
northwest: coast of America. It is sometimes called the Hud- 
son Bay sable, owing to the darkness of its skin, being some- 
times nearly black. It is also sometimes called the mink sable; 
but it is properly classed with the marten, and not sable or mink 
family. It is very like the stone marten of Europe, except that 
it is darker in color, and its throat is spotted with yellow instead 
of white; also, it is somewhat larger, being often, when full 
grown, as much as twenty-two inches in length. This little 
furry is very aérial in its habits, living in high trees, jumping 
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and skipping from branch to branch, and tree to tree—feeding 
on birds and squirrels which it dexterously catches. When 
forced down, from bad fortune in bird-catching, it feeds upon 
_ rabbits, or follows, when sorely driven, on the trail of the larger 
beasts of prey to pick what they may have left upon the bones 
of their victims. The Hudson Bay marten is considered the 
most valuable of all the varieties of its family ; its skin ranging 
from ten to twenty, or even thirty dollars each. It is taken in 
a baited box-trap, which imprisons without killing it. The 
females caught are always set at liberty, only the males being 
kept. In one hundred skins not more than three will be found 
of the female marten. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company which brings into the market 
the fur of this animal, and great varieties of other furs, was 
first formed in the year 1670, and chartered by Charles II. The 
wealthy Canadians formed another company, about 1780, which 
they called the Northwest Company. They were jealous of 
the first company, and would not submit to its pretended right 
to monopolize the fur-trade of that region, especially as the 
charter, granted by Charles II., had never been ratified by act 
of Parliament. Long and bitter were the hostilities between the 
rival companies ; but the feud was happily healed at last by the 
union of the two into one powerful organization, under the name 
of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company; whose extensive hunting 
grounds cover nearly one-eighth of the globe. The furs of this 
British company are taken to London to be disposed of; but 
another organization, called the North American Fur Company, 
which trades with the Indians of the upper Mississippi, and the 
great lakes, brings its furs to the New York market. The trade 
of this American company, however, is very limited, as in those 
hunting grounds most of the fur-bearing animals, save the mus- 
quash, have become extinct. 

There is another variety of the marten, which is found in 
the Hudson’s Bay region, and also in Europe, called the baum 
or tree marten, or sometimes the beechmarten. It is similar 

in size. and habits to the Hudson Bay marten, being very 
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shy, living in the trees of the deep, dark forest, climbing them 
or making flying leaps from branch to branch with the utmost 
grace and dexterity. 

The white cheeked marten, another variety, is a very rare 
and beautiful one, and is found only in India, chiefly in the 
mountainous regions of Hindostan. Its fur is remarkable for its 
great depth and silky fineness. It is very much larger than any 
other species of the marten tribe, being two feet long with a 
sweeping tail of nearly equal length. The color of its body is 
dark-brown, peculiarly rich and glossy ; its head and legs, and 
its long tail are of a brilliant, shining black ; its cheeks and chin 
are snowy white, and its chest and throat are of a deep, bright 
yellow. The skins are valuable and costly, but rarely obtained. 
Captain Shore, whose travels are somewhat famous, presented 
a live specimen of the white-cheeked marten, which he had 
brought from India, to the Zoological Society of London. This 
beautiful furry is very docile when tamed, and is easily domesti- 
cated with man. It is very playful, and full of good-natured 
mischief. 

A true story will ilkustrate its docility and faithfulness. A 
nair, or Hindostanese soldier, had a tame marten of this variety, 
which was a prodigious favorite in his family, and the playfellow 
of his youngest child, alittle boy of three years old. The little 
fellow had clambered up a steep rock, and was looking fear- 
lessly down into the yawning gulf below; his mother trembling 
for the safety of her darling, as she gazed upon it, perched upon 
its eyrie, and in her expectation of seeing it lose its balance, and 
fall head-long down the ragged rocks, not knowing what to do, 
when of a sudden, Tippoo, the marten, darted up the steep, and 
drew the child from the edge of the fearful precipice. When 
the mother reached the spot, Tippoo and her rescued boy were 
having a fine game of romps in a sheltered and secure spot. 

The fitch marten is still another variety, found mostly in 
the southern parts of Europe. In its habits and size it resem- 
bles the stone marten. Its fur is very much less valuable, being 
coarser and lighter. Its color is a variegated yellowish-brown. 
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GOLD AND SILVER. 


In Five Parts—Part II. 


Now about this time, when, as I said, bitter need came to the 
miller’s door, his children scattered far and wide; they were all 
gone, here and there, save Otto the eldest, who helped in the 
mill, Gerard, the cripple, who carved wooden spoons and forks 
by the fire, and the twins. Something seemed busily at work 
in Gold’s soft face: she said nothing, but crept round the house, 
gathered up Silver’s holiday suit, with her own frock and shoes; 
folded them in two flat baskets, and put in, at the top, some 
black bread and goat’s milk cheese, hard and bitter enough, but 
their usual food; and when Silver came in from play one even- 
ing, showed him her preparations, and smiled in his well-pleased 


face. ‘Mother! mother!” shouted the boy, “Gold and I are | 


going to seek our fortunes, we are hungry.” 

Dame Prudentia, returned a sharp answer :— 

- “ Little. fools that you are! not tall enough to see fortune 
over the wheat-stalks ; no indeed! you don’t go into the forest 
that way.” 

“Let ’em go dame!” squeaked a well-remembered voice, 
and the little old man was at her elbow,—‘ Let ’em go! I told 
you they would do it before now, I shall see after them!’ and 
the queer head nodded as fast as his little eyes twinkled. 

‘* Dear-a-me! how can I let them go?’ whined the dame, 
‘little angels !” 

«‘ Angels don’t eat bread and cheese, dame; don’t snuffle any 
more; kiss ’em if you will, and open the door.” 

Prudentia did give them a hearty kissing; and after she 
had watched the little figures as far down the road as she could 
see, with the old man stumping along behind them, she sat down 
on the door-step, hid her face in her apron, and had a good 
ery, after which she fell to spinning, and cried no more, like a 
sensible woman as she was. 

Neither did the twins cry. If Gold saw that Silver’s chatter 
came toa sudden end, her soft and slender arm clasped him 
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gently, and he forgot the trouble ; so they went on, never stop- 
ping for play or rest, till the shadow of a great white stone fell 
across the pathway where it came out into the high road ; here 
the little old man came up with them, and friendly, like a good 
elf, nodded to them with a queer smile. 


‘Good day, little ones! good day !” said he, “the world’s 
a hard nut, but it has a sweet kernel; if you think there is 
never any day coming in the night-time, stamp three times on 
the first brown stone you see, and call Fidelio, and you'll be 
helped. Take heart, children! lose hope, lose all.” 

So saying, he turned into a brown post, then into a curling 
wreath of vapour, and then to clear air, which wavered and 
danced as if the sun drew it hotly from the ground, and seemed 
to smile at the twins. They scarcely felt more lonely when it 
vanished, for a little terror of the Elf King shivered in their 
hearts, and now they turned and went on, taking here and there 
a mouthful of bread and cheese, to beguile the way, and Silven 
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singing like a thrush in a wheat-field, while his sister spoke only 
with a smile, that even the darkening twilight could not put out 
entirely. Presently, Gold stopped, listened, and taking Silver 
by the hand, drew him into a thick clump of bushes, where she 
crouched down, and held him beside her, laying her pointed shell- 
white finger on his red lips. They were scarcely hidden, before 
a troop of wild Gipsies passed by, with tossing hair, flaming 
eyes, and motley garments that tossed gaily on the wind. 

The twins lay silently enough, till at length a hideous old 
woman hobbled by, making the oddest faces, and mumbling to 
herself. Silver laughed aloud, there was something so funny in 
the look of the whole figure, like a queer nut-cracker from a 
Christmas booth, that he could not help himself; but’ Gold put 
her hand over his lips as quickly as a thought. The old woman 
stopped short, a fierce look came over her face, like a tiger’s ; 
she gazed here and there with 
such piercing eyes, the children 
felt as if she saw them, but she 
did not; the bushes were thick ; 
the road clear and wide; and 
the gipsy, listening to the faint 
tramp before her, dying away 
into the night that fast set its x 
stars in the deep sky, shook her + 
- head, and muttering, “Elves, * 
elves!’ limped along. So the , 
twins came out of their covert, , 
and quickly as their tired feet “Ze 
might move, sought to find some - 
house where they might have 
shelter till morning; but no 
house did they find, so they crept into a stack of straw, the last 
left in a field of grain, and slept safely till the red daylight 
kissed their eyes open. Then for another mouthful of bread 
and cheese, and on they went, till they came to a peasant’s hut. 
Peeping in at the door, they saw the house-wife stirrmg and 
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skimming at a heavy porridge pot, that stood over some coals in 
the chimney corner, and sent a savoury. steam reeking against 
the black walls. 

Silver smacked his lips loudly enough for the wife to hear, 
whereat she turned round, and seeing the two fair children on 
her doorstep, at that early morning hour, came to know what 
they sought there; so Silver, with one foot forward, asked a 
little porridge for breakfast, seeing they were cold and hungry 
both, and had slept all night in the field. 

‘Poor little ones!” said the good woman, “I would fain 
feed and warm you, but what will rough Peter say ?’”’ she went 
on as if she talked to herself,—“ Aye, aye! waste and want: he 
will have his share, but need not know where mine goes. Can’st 
thou keep still, chatterbox?” she said to Silver, whose shining 
dimpled face seemed just ready to speak. ‘Aye! for porridge,” 
said the boy, with a clear laugh. ‘‘ Come in then, for I shall put 
you two into the old meal-bin, with a bowl of porridge between 
you; but if rough Peter comes in, have a care how you breathe 
too loud: I insure no whole skin to the noisy one!” 

So saying, with a kind smile at Gold’s peaceful still face, she 
drew them in by the fire, and rubbed their little red hands till 
they glowed with heat, and filling a brown bowl with porridge, 
put two horn spoons in it, and lifted the twins into an old meal- 
chest with a crack in the lid as wide as two fingers, but too 
crooked to let much light in. There they sat safely with the 
bow! between them, and she shut and locked the cover, warning 
them to be stili. 

Presently, as they sat supping and blowing the warm porridge, 
a heavy foot-step thumped in at the door. ‘How now, wife!’ 
roared a gruff voice,— where’s breakfast? I am like a bear 
for food: hurry! hurry! seems to me the pot is scarce well 
filled!” 

“J made enough for thee, Peter,” answered the trembling 
woman. ‘I have no need to eat heartily, the heart-pain gnaws 
me again to-day.” 

‘‘ Not eat woman !—then there'll be some strange thing to buy 
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for thee, or a funeral may be: ‘twins of Paradise, women and 
folly ;’ well says the proverb.” 

Down sat this strange, rough man—for the children heard his 
wooden chair scrape over the floor—and down sat his wife on the 
lid of the meal-chest, spinning at the little wheel which was 
hung with hanks of yarn, and unspun rolls of wool. Loudly 
the wheel buzzed, and the man ate, with noise like a wild crea- 
ture, while within the meal-bin, the children softly supped 
their porridge, till Silver, warmed and fed, grew rosy with com- 
fort, and pouted his red lips like thorn-berries in great desire to 
talk. Gold put the two spoons silently together, and set the 
bowl behind her, nodding with a well-pleased smile at her 
brother, as if she said, “ how good!” At this Silver could keep 
still no longer, his lips opened, and a little stream of whispers 
came over to Gold, who vainly frowned and made motions to 
stop him ; at last, a little langh bubbled over, “Ho!” roared 
rough Peter, “‘ wife what was that? did I hear some one laugh ; 
who mocks me in my house here, while I eat?” 

The poor woman shook till the twins felt the meal-bin stir, 
and Gold put both her tiny hands on Silver’s mouth, while the 
two turned pale with fear. ‘Ido not hear anything, Peter!” 
said the wife—“ maybe the black hen clucked on the fagots.” 

“T shall see what clucked, and that quickly,” answered the 
man; and pressing past the chest, kicked his huge foot against 
it, as if he was vexed with the lifeless wood, and passing out of 
the door, spied the pig, who had escaped from his pen, running 
merrily for the wood beyond ; this put the laughter out of his 
head, away he set after piggy, and the lean long-legged creature 
ran so fast, that both man and beast were speedily lost in the 
wood. 

The good wife opened the meal-bin, when she found Peter 
was fairly out of sight, and lifting Silver by one arm gave him a 
sound box on the ear, and set him down roughly, while she 
helped Gold out more gently, scolding all the while at the boy. 

“‘T knew thee, chatter-box! that swallow face of thine must 
needs twitter even in a nest: now run for life; for neither skin 
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nor bones will stand if Peter knows who fed on my breakfast: 
and take that with thee for a keepsake,” she added, giving him 
still another smart slap, while she handed Gold a little loaf of 
white bread. 

“Now begone, both of you! and, boy, it will fare better with 
thee to be tongue-tied, like thy sister here—he who speaks 
breaks. Hurry now, or rough Peter will try thy tongue, I 
promise thee.” 


ABOUT NEW YORK. 
THE SHIPS. 

Tur Golden Grocer lay in Peck-slip, where she sold potatoes 
and turnips, and cheeses and eggs, and was one of the market- 
boats. I rather liked to stay with Bill, and sell to the people 
who came down td buy: I liked it, because it was being busy, 
and because Bill, now and then, told me about things that I 
knew nothing of. There is nothing which strikes one, on first 
landing on the docks at New York, more strangely than the 
great number and majestic size of some of the ships. Mast 
after mast extends away along the shore as far as one can see, 
and in a high wind the sound in the rigging is as of great rude 
harps. One day when a big ship went sailing by, I said, 

“¢ Bill, look, there’s a stout ship, there now !” 

“Pretty fair,” said he, “but I’ve known stouter ships than 
she sail away and never come back.” 

“Now Bill, tell me about it.” 


“Once I went sailor in the good ship the Swallow, a long 
voyage, round Cape Horn. She was a tight little ship, and held 
water. Well, we were two months getting there, and didn’t 
see a sail, Now, you must know that round Cape Horn the 
wind turns a corner, and gets dreadfully tangled up, and don’t 
blow no kind of way straight and steady; and sometimes it will 
blow hard right into your eyes, so that you can hardly shut ’em ; 
and then it will chop round and almost blow your hair over- 
board: that’s the way it does round Cape Horn.” 


— 
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“ Does it though ?” I said. 

“Yes, it does. Well, we got into that kind of winds, and 
our little ship behaved beautiful—yes she did: but the wind 
blew some of our sails into carpet-rags, and one night they 
went clean out of the gaskets: that’s the way that wind did.” 

“Did it though?” I said. : 

“ Yes, it did: and so that night I was on deck, and our ship 
was driving before this wind, and I was holding on and trying 
to keep a ‘ look-out ;’ and the salt waves were dashing over us 
and thundering down on our deck, so that the timbers of the 
tight little Swallow quivered—they did,” he said, looking down 
at me. 

*« Did they though 7” I said. 

“Yes, they did: and now and then it lightened; when I 
looked out sharp—sharp as I could—and once I thought I saw 
the big hull of a ship: dear me, what a sight! Then the Cap’n 
sung out, ‘Ship ahead! hard up!’ and he jump’d to the wheel, 
which steers the ship you know—” 

‘¢ Yes,” I said; ‘‘and then what?” - 

‘Then we just rushed past her, and she was rolling heavily, 
and when it lightened again we saw the sailors, and knew that 
she was a whaler; and when it lightened again I saw she had 
lurched, and that the sea was playing havoc with her; and 
then J heard a scream! and when I looked again she was not 
there—” 

«« Where was she?” I said. 

“ Gone to Davy Jones’s locker.” 

‘* Where was that ?’”’ 

‘“* Gone down.” 

“Into the sea?” I said. 

ton, 2 

‘* And the sailors ?”’ 

“ All drowned—every one.” 

‘¢ Now, Bill,” I said, “is that true?” 

“Every blessed word on’t.” 

I had been thinking that it might be pleasant to go to sea, 
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when I got big enough; but this did not promise very well. 
Few know what a mighty power the water has. It is only 
some two years since that the entire bow (nearly down to the 
water) of a strong steam-ship was knocked clean off by a single 
wave; and the ship was obliged to make her port in Chesa- 
peake bay (which any one can find on the map) as quick as she 
could. But strong as ships are, and as waves are, there are 
things, in one sense, stronger than they; and they are whales. 
One of the most surprising things happened only a short time 
since. A whaling-ship, the Essex, was cruising away on our 
northwest coast, towards Behring’s Straits (look at the map), 
hunting for whales; when, one day, the captain saw a whale 
basking on the top of the water, and he shouted, ‘“ All hands 
ahoy! whale! whale!” 

And up all the men tumbled, and manned their boats, and 
were ready for the chase, when the captain noticed that the 
whale was making towards them, which was uncommon. He 
came on faster and faster, and the captain jumped up on the 
bulwarks of the ship, and shouted :-— 

“‘ Keep away! or he’ll strike us.” 
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And he did, and the ship trembled as though she had struck 
a rock. 

What to think of this, the captain did not know, and all hands 
were called to the pumps; for the blow was so heavy that he 
feared the ship might be leaking. But while they were doing 
this, the strangest thing happened: the whale had passed, evi- 
dently hurt with the blow; but then he turned and again came 
at the ship, and gave it another such shock that the damage was 
done, and there was no keeping the water out of her, and she 
sank. 

The crew saved themselves in their boats and reached the 
shore, where, for some months, they lived like Robinson Cru- 
soe. 

Now, I admit that this is a sort of a “fish story ”—a kind of 
story that some doubt—but it was well attested, and I have 
never seen it disputed. 

The boys and girls will believe it, or disbelieve it, as they like. 
I was not there myself (and I am glad of it), so I cannot say I 
saw it. But since that time, an English ship, the Waterloo, 
and the Ann Alexander, and the Parker Cook, have been sunk 
by whales, and what others I do not know. It is certainly 
true, that no wave is strong enough to sink a whale: down he 
dives, to the depths of the deepest ocean, and up he rises and 
spouts out the brine. The wind may blow as it likes—he 
“ blows,”’ too. 

I must say a little more in the next ScHootrrLtitow about 
ships and sailors; so I hope you will like to read for me, as well 
as I like to write for you. 


HIGH DIDDLE—A CHARADE. 


High diddle, high diddle, 
Come find out my riddle ! 
My first is in the moon; 
My next it comes 
In boxes and drums 
From Aleppo and Scanderoon ; 
I give you the whole 
With my rigmarole— 
And see that you answer soon! 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


Ir was on the 2nd day of November, 1853, that Omer Pasha 
forced a passage for a portion of his army across the river 
Danube, from Turtukai, in Bulgaria, to Oltenitza, in Wallachia. 
Although the Russian force in and around the place greatly 
outnumbered the pasha’s, they were not, as the end showed, 
near so good fighting men, nor so well commanded, by Gen- 
eral Dannenberg, as were the Turks, under the skillful general- 
ship of the experienced and spirited Omer. Besides, the pasha, 
by cunning manceuvres, had come upon them suddenly, when 
they were least expecting him, and were but poorly prepared to 
oppose his passage of the river. So, having all his preparations 
completed, and his troops in fine spirits, in the night of Novem- 
ber ist, Omer sent over an advanced body of picked men to 
attack the Russians and take Oltenitza; and while they were 
crossing, and all night long, he kept up a roaring cannonade 
with his great guns, which did dreadful execution among the 
Russians, intimidating them and throwing them into fatal con- 
fusion, so that they could not meet the approaching foe—who 
came on in high hopes and almost irresistible foree—with that 
confidence, and that solid shock, which was necessary in order 
to stop them short or drive them back into the river. So, as 
they hesitated, for the time being almost stunned, the Turks, 
few as they were, raised a wild yell, and their war-cry of 
“Allah!” and rushed at them with the bayonet. The Rus- 
sians were slaughtered like sheep; they fled in dismay before 
the mad Mussulmans, leaving nearly 1500 men, and some of 
their best and bravest officers, dead or dying on the field. But 
the Turks did not stop to rest and rejoice, to drink and hurrah ; 
they knew that this was not the great main body of the Russians, 
but only a few thousands, sent on to make a way, as it were, 
for others more numerous and stronger. So, with spade and 
pick-axe they went to work with all their might, digging 
trenches and piling up breast-works to fortify themselves 
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where they were, so that they might hold the ground they 
had won by their daring charge, until they could be sufficiently 
re-enforced to attack the Russians again, and driving them 
back once for all, take everything away from them. There 
was but little time to help the wounded, no time at all to 
bury the dead; they worked on, fast and furious, making 
spade, pick-axe, and crow-bar fly among stones and sod, and 
flesh and blood, asinsensible to the gashes and cries of prostrate 
friends and foes, as to the very earth before their iron imple- 
ments. By ten o’clock on the morning of the 2nd, they had 
safely intrenched themselyes—3000 of them—and at eleven the 
Russians, haying rallied in force, 8000 at least, came down on 
them again with a cloud of Cossack skirmishers, and four columns 
of infantry with twenty cannons. These were followed up by 
squadrons of fierce cavalry, their long sabres flashing, their 
horses plunging and snorting. It was very early in the day, 
and as yet but few of Omer’s main body had been able to relieve 
their friends in the intrenchments, who were now opposed to 
such fearful odds. But these brave Turks were elated with 
victory, and flushed with hope and ardor; besides, their in- 
trenchments were hourly becoming stronger, so that they had 
a refuge to fly to in case they should be too sorely beset. Once 
more they raised the Mohammedan war-cry, once more flew at 
their foes with lance and bayonet, and once more scattered them 
with fearful loss. The next day, the 3rd, this was repeated with 
the same result. 

While all this obstinate fighting was going on between the 
two advanced bodies, fresh forces of Russians were coming down 
from Bucharest, which is but thirty-five miles from Oltenitza ; 
and Omer, as fast as he could, was filling up the intrenchments 
with his Turks, till, on the morning of the 4th, there were 
18,000 behind the breast-works, and 30,000 Russians before 
them. Then came the hardest fight of all; and the carnage, if 
you could only conceive it, was enough to make you cry. 
First, the Russian infantry tried to storm the works; but the 
Turkish artillery mowed them down like grass, and when they 
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WOUNDED RUSSIANS CARRIED BACK AFTER THE BATTLE OF OLTENITZA, 
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came nearer, Turkish muskets, and even pistols, picked them 
off, one at a time. But the Russian blood was up, and at 
first nothing could stop or turn them; they climbed over the 
dead bodies of their fellows, filling up the gaps where they fell, 
until they reached the foot of the works. Then, for just a mo- 
ment as it were, just long enough for all to breathe, there was 
a pause, and then the Turks, whose losses had been very few, 
with a mad yell that made everything ring again, leaped their 
own walls and sprang like tigers on their crushed and now 
panic-stricken foes, with sword, and lance, and bayonet. By 
tens, hundreds, thousands, they stabbed and hacked them, till 
all who could, ran. ‘“ Hurrah for the Turks!” you say; and 
perhaps it is natural that you should see in all this only banners 
and bright uniforms, and prancing steeds, and hear only trum- 
pets, and the roar of great guns, and shouts of victory ; but we 
see the dead men, and hear the cries of them that were stabbed 
and hacked, and we think upon their mothers and their sisters, 
and their wives, and their little boys and girls, and we have not 
the heart to hurrah for either side. 

Where was Omer Pasha all this time? Sitting on his horse 
down by the river bank, directing the fire of the batteries, look- 
ing very coolly through his spy-glass at the battle, and every 
now and then puffing at a great German pipe. Omer was used 
to it. 

In less than a month after they were so beaten at Oltenitza, 
the Russians took a terrible revenge. 

On the Turkish side of the Black sea, over against the Crimea, 
and almost direct!y opposite to the Russian port of Sebastopol— 
about which we shall have many a story of hard-fought battle to 
tell you hereafter—is the Turkish town and harbor of Sinope. 
Like almost all those old towns arourd and on the Black sea, it 
is a poor, neglected place, very shabby and slighted. Although 
from its position—so near to that great Russian G‘braltar, and 
just half way between Constantinople and some of the Turkish 
pashaliks in Asia—it is a place of the greatest military import- 
ance, the lazy Turkish government had done nothing to fortify 
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its commanding promontory. One morning (it was the 30th of 
November) a Turkish fleet, consisting of four frigates, one steam- 
frigate, two schooners, and three transports, all full of troops, 
and on their way to Batoum, in Asia, on the east shore of the 
Black Sea, under command of the admiral, Osman Pasha, was 
chased into the harbor of Sinope by a great Russian squadron, 
composed of eight line-of-battle ships, six frigates, four steamers, 
and some smaller vessels, commanded by Admiral Nachimoff. 
In vain did the poor Turks fly for protection to the wretched, 
half-manned batteries of Sinope, and the rusty pieces of its 
ruined castle, with ivy overgrown. These were but as pop-— 
guns against the thundering broadsides of the Russian liners 
and frigates; when they did fairly begin to fire, their shots fell 
as much among their own ships as those of the enemy. 

The story of Sinope, like the battle, is a short one, and very 
dreadful. In an hour or two, some floating spars and planks, all 
begrimed with smoke and stained with blood, with parts of man- 
gled corpses hanging to them here and there, were all that was 
left of Osman’s gallant fleet, which, so little while before, with 
glancing sails and saucy pennants, was running bravely before 
the wind. The Turks fought to the last gasp. Five thousand 
of them, sailors and soldiers, were slain in half a morning. A 
few swam ashore, and were saved. Only one ship escaped. 
The rest went down, with all their precious freight of human 
life, and food, and treasure. The Turkish Admiral’s flag-ship 
was taken before he could set fire to her; but she sank while 
the Russians were towing her to Sebastopol. Osman Pasha 
was taken prisoner; but he was mortally wounded, and died at 
Sebastopol. Unhappy Sinope was bombarded, and almost 
. totally destroyed. Nachimoff’s fleet was dreadfully cut up, and 
it was only by paying man for man that he overcame at last 
the fierce and bloody resistance of the Turks; but, for all that, 
the Czar exulted, and his people sang hymns of victory in the 
churches of St. Petersburgh. 


FIRESIDE FANCIES. 


A weicuty budget of letters lies on our round table this evening, in all 
variety of manuscript ; from the fairy like chirography of our royal corres- 
pondent, ‘* Titania Regina,’ to Master “* Tom Goodfellow’s’” broad, school- 
boy strokes. Lettie and Marian, as privileged characters, have scattered the 
package ; so we will listen while they acquaint us with the contents. 

First is a note from“ Aunt Fannie,” from Charlottesville, Va., inclosing 
poetical answers to the pair of charades in our January number. Aunt Fannie 
is very kind, indeed, to remember our fireside group; and we are very sorry 
that the answers have come too late for us to use. The March number was in 
type before her note was received; but we hope that she will write again, and 
next time a little earlier. 

«« Addie’s” solution of the Kingfisher Charade was also too late for insertion. 
The February riddles have been correctly solved by Jas. G. Spencer ; Jonathan 
Saddlebags; R. M. V. Jr.; B. C., and Master J.C. N.of Va. The only 
rhyming answer to the charade by Marian is furnished by Ellen Montgomery 
and Marian shall read it aloud: 


Balak, the king of olden time 

Who vainly plotted Israel’s wo ; 
Lava from Mt. Vesuvius’ top 

And Hecla’s crater, still doth flow. 
These words will Balaklava yield— 
The well-known Russian battle-field. 


Master Tom Goodfellow sends us a very nice little answer to Charlie M’s 
charade, which we publish instead of Violante’s reply, as that is too long: 


As I’m a boy, I ought to know 
What boys dislike to wear, 
And I'll acknowledge it’s a fact, 
A patch I cannot bear ! 
I’d rather work a summer’s day 
New pantaloons to buy, 
Than go with patchwork on my knees 
For all the boys to spy. 


In the way of new puzzles, we have no less than five enigmas all in the same 
style, upon the name of our Magazine. Jonathan Saddlebags, R. M. V.,J.G. 
Spencer, Lucius Kellam, and G. Putnam, have each exercised their ingenuity 
upon this favorite theme ; but we are sorry to have to say to one and all, that 
we do not think the enigmas are such as would interest our little readers. 
Sometime ago, if we remember rightly, we published a charade upon the Scuoor- 
FELLOW’S name, and we do not care to offer another riddle on the same subject. 
Moreover these enigmas require little cleverness or skill either in their con- 
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struction or solution, and we wish to give our fireside circle something which 
will call both into exercise. So our correspondents must try again, one and 
all, and not be discouraged at the failure of a first attempt. S. E. P., sends us 
a prose charade, which we print with a little alteration. 

My first is the abbreviation of a boy’s name; my second is an adjective ex- 
pressing size; my third is a busy and useful insect ; my whole is a river in the 
Southern States. 

Thanks to Titania Regina for two graceful charades, the first of which we 
give below: 


Around my first, when evening closes in, 
The sportive children of the household sit ; 

With joke and tale all strive a langh to win, 
And willingly admire each other’s wit. 


My second then they hear; and enters soon 

A warmly-loved and gladly welcome guest. 
His greeting seems to be a cherished boon, 

Ag round him close the eager children press. 


But not far distant sounds my dreaded whole, 
And, with a sudden clangor of affright, 

Its doleful echoes o’er their voices roll, 
While dire forebodings fill the troubled night. 


And lastly here is a charade by Miss Lettie herself; and she offers as a 
prize, to the poet who shall furnish the best metrical solution of it, the subject 
of the sharade, which she promises to send free of postage to any part of the 
United States! So all attention while Lettie has a hearing: 


My first is gender masculine ; 

My second poets call divine ; 

My whole, I read, sometimes is known, 
Instead of flesh, to be a stone ; 

But I have seen it oft, instead 

Of either, done in gingerbread. 


Now the riddles must be cleared away to make place for the work-boxes ; 
and though the boys are excluded from this part of our evening, they have no 
cause to complain, as they will be very likely to share in the results of this 
feminine industry. Lucille Feners has begged for a slipper pattern this 
month, as she wants to surprise “brother Tom” with his first pair of easy 
slippers on his next birth-day. So we have provided one, which, if brother 
Tom has any eye for the beautiful at all, we think must quite fascinate him. 
It is made of rich, brown cloth, braided with bright green Russia braid, and 
gold thread, and we can fancy Master Tom surveying his feet in these gay 
coverings, with no small degree of satisfaction. However, they are not made 
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yet—as Lucille says—and she needs some instruction for the accomplishment 
of her work. The first thing to be done is to trace out the pattern. Where 
it is possible, of course, it is a great saving of time and trouble to have it 


stamped directly upon the cloth; but, 
as this can only be done in cities, our 
little friends in the country must copy 
it for themselves upon a sheet of 
tissue-paper. This is then to be tack- 
ed on to the cloth, and the braid sewed 
upon it with silk exactly matching in 
color. The thin paper can easily be 
picked away from the cloth without injury 
to the braiding, it only requires a little 
and patience. After the braid is sewed 
on, one edge of it may be enriched with a 
border of fine gold thread, which, in 
contrast with the bright green and rich 
brown, will give a very pretty effect. = 


In braiding you must be careful to make your stitches as nearly invisible as 
possible, keep your lines straight and even, and round your curves smoothly. 
We have seen it so delicately done as to be almost as beautiful as silk em- 
broidery, and any child may learn to do it, who would not be able to master 
the button-holes and eyelets, leaves and sprays of embroidery. It may be 
applied in countless ways, too: on cloth you may braid watch-pockets, toilet- 
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cushions, and shaving-leaves, as well as slippers; you may make a dainty 
little sack, for your baby brother, of white cashmere, with a border of scar- 
let braiding, or ornament your little sister’s pink gingham apron with a 
pattern in white linen braid. It shows well upon black silk also, and is a 
graceful and inexpensive decoration for a great variety of articles. 

The latest novelty that we have seen in braiding is the “ tonsorium,” or 
“shaving-leaves,”’ a simple, pretty, and useful little toilet-article for gentle- 
men. We have no pattern at hand, but it may be made in almost any shape ; 
consisting merely of two leaves of cloth or velvet, caught together at the top 
with a rosette and loop of narrow ribbon, and inclosing a number of sheets 
of tissue-paper, cut, of course, to accommodate the shape of the outer leaves. 
The prettiest one that we have seen is an oak-leaf of black cloth, with scarlet 
braid sewed on in imitation of the natural veins and lines of the leaf. The 
cloth-leaves are sewed together with the tissue-paper at the top, where a full 
rosette of scarlet ribbon on each side hides the join, and a long loop of the 
same serves to hang it upon the wall beside the shaving-mirror. Lucille may 
make this also, for papa (brother Tom has scarcely come to the dignity of a 
razor yet), who, having to be his own barber down on the plantation, will 
appreciate it as it deserves, we are very sure. 


The most attractive of the new books which claim our notice this month, is 
The Bush Boys, by Captain Mayne Reid. It is, as its title declares, the 
history of a Cape farmer and his family among the wild Karoos of Southern 
Africa; and we have read no book, since the Swiss family Robinson so rich 
in adventure and interest. It is full of valuable information as well, with 
regard to the wild creatures of Africa; and, we dare say, that the boy-readers 
of this fascinating story will learn more of African zodlogy through the varied 
and exciting experiences of Hans, and Hendrik, and Jan, than they would 
from whole books of natural history. It is beautifully printed, by Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields, and full of graphic and spirited illustrations. 

The Kings of Rome, and The Republic of Rome, by F. W. Ricord, are two 
neat volumes of Roman history designed for school libraries. They are 
written in a simple and attractive style, and embrace the most important 
events from the commencement to the close of the Roman power. By-no 
means dry records of history, but full of entertaining “fables,” as well as real 
events of strange and absorbing interest, these volumes will be read with equal 
pleasure and advantage by the young people for whom they are specially and 
carefully prepared. The numerous illustrations add much to the beauty of 
the books. 

Learning to Think is one of Mr. Abbott’s attractive series for the little 
ones. It is full of short stories and conversations, suited for childish compre- 
hension; and contains a hundred and twenty beautiful engravings, which will 
more especially delight children’s picture-loving eyes. 


ABOUT NEW YORK.—\TuHE Suipes AQAIN. 


In old times, sailors used to be called “J olly Tars,” and 
“Jack Tars,” and sometimes they were jolly, but always tarry. 
Many young men go to sea, because they get tired of staying 
at home, and tired of working on the farm, and because they 
want to see what the world is made of, and to have adventures. 
They do not have an easy time, and their seeing costs about as 
much as it comes to, I think. 

Still, their life of danger and adventure tends to give them a 
boisterous, reckless, careless way that is rather taking. They 
wear curiously cut clothes —trowsers buttoned tight about 
the hips, with wide bottoms, blue flannel shirts, blue broad- 
cloth round-jackets, with lots of buttons, and a flat-crowned 
tarpaulin hat: that has come to be the . 
sailor’s dress. And when they get ashore, 
with their brown faces and sea-legs, they 
roll about on the steady land, as much as 
we do on their rolling ships. It used to be 
the fashion for good honest fellows to go 
voyages, and work hard, and earn a little 
money; and then it was thought rather 
mean, and decidedly not “jolly,” if they did 
not come ashore, and swagger about, and 
go a riding in carriages, and give presents 
to their sweethearts, and drink grog, and —<\ 
get drunk, and fight, and then go to the 
‘“‘lock-up,”’ and then be sick, and miserable, and poor; and 
then to be forced to go to sea, to return and do it over again. 

That’s the way sailors did: and there were many to pat them 
on the back and get their money; and there are many who call 
this “jolly;” and there are some now, to this day, who feel 
angry because we wish ‘“ grog”’ to be abolished in our navy; but 
I am not one of them, for rum is the sailor’s worst enemy. 

The sailor is a man, and deserves to be treated like a man, 
and to live like a man, and to die like a man; which, on most 
ships sailing out of New York, he has not been able to do. But 
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things are better than they were. There are more than 70,000 
sailors belonging to the United States, who man 20,000 vessels, 
of all sorts and sizes, and the most come from Massachusetts and 
Maine. 

They are not up to the sharp cheating tricks of traders, 
but they have many a trick of their own. I remember how a 
large shark followed a ship for days, and hovered about for 
something to eat; but he was too cunning to take the bait with 
a hook in it, and how to catch him the sailors did not know. 
They saw that he would rush at any scraps they threw over- 
board, so they kept feeding him and coaxing him along, and got 
him to snap at a piece of meat almost before it would touch the 
water; then they heated a small cannon ball nearly red hot, 
and, finding he would snap at a piece of beef, they tossed over 
the ball; down he swallowed it, and that was the last they ever 
saw of him. 

It must have beat Doctor Brandreth’s patent vegetable pills, 
hollow. 

I do not say that nobody should go to sea; for there are 
thousands in Maine and Massachusetts who begin in the cod- 
fishery off Newfoundland, and become brave, gallant seamen— . 
who are better off for doing so; because they could not all live 
well in such a rocky country. But, I do say, that any boy who 
goes to sea expecting to have a nice easy life, being “jolly” all 
the day, will be a little mistaken. This is what Richard Dana, 
a Boston boy, who went a voyage as a sailor, says about it, and 
you will see that it is not exactly what some boys, who have 
comfortable homes that they are in a hurry to get away from, 
think it. He says: 

‘“‘T now began to feel the first discomforts of a sailor’s life. 
The steerage, in which I lived, was filled with coils of rigging, 
spare sails, old junk, and ship stores, which had not been stowed 
away. Moreover, there had been no berths built for us to sleep 
in, and we were not allowed to drive nails to hang our clothes 
upon. ‘The sea, too, had risen, the vessel was rolling heavily, 
and everything was pitched about in grand confusion. There 
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was a complete ‘hurrah’s nest,’ as the sailors say, ‘everything 
on top and nothing at hand.’ A large hawser had been coiled 
away upon my chest; my hats, boots, mattress, and blankets 
had all fetched away and gone over to leeward, and were jammed 
and broken under the coils of rigging. To crown all, we were 
allowed no light to find-anything with, and I was just beginning 
to feel strong symptoms of sea-sickness, and that listlessness and 
inactivity which accompany it. Giving up all attempts to col- 
lect my things together, I lay down upon the sails, expecting 
every moment to hear the cry, ‘all hands ahoy,’ which the 
approaching storm would soon make necessary.” 

And in a few minutes it came, and up Dana had to tumble to 
help take in sail. 

Bill took me up to one of the ship-yards near the ‘ Hook,” 
when I first went to New York, and, when we got into it, I was 
astonished at the immense size of a hull as it stood on the 
stocks. It towered up above our heads like a precipice; and, 
all over it, there were men hammering, and planing, and sawing ; 
and I remember thinking that Noah’s Ark could hardly have 
been as big as that. 
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Indeed, I believe Captain Noah would have been more sur- 
prised than I was. Even Bill was startled, for he said, right 
out: “By Golly!” 

Whatever that may mean I do not know, but it always seemed 
to relieve Bill—so he said: ‘By Golly! but she is big.” 

‘Bigger than the Golden Grocer—isn’t she, Bill?” 

“The Grocer ain’t anything but a wash-tub,” he said. 

He seemed so disgusted that I asked him if he was sick; 
but, he said, he was a thousand miles away from that. We 
went all over the ship and then returned to the Golden Grocer ; 
where we sold potatoes, and boiled eggs in the tea kettle just as 
before, and were not proud because we had seen the great 
ship. 

I think every one will be interested to know that it takes the 
timber from forty acres of wood-land to build a large war-ship. 
The Niagara war-ship, belonging to the United States, which 
has just been launched, will cost over ten hundred thousand 
dollars; and, as every person in the United States has to pay 
something, we ought to have the satisfaction of knowing that 
she is a good ship, if she did cost us somuch. At any rate she 
is large—for she measures, on deck, 345 feet, and carries 5,200 
tuns: her mast, from keel to flag, is 200 feet high; higher than 
most steeples—and enough to make one dizzy. She will re- 
quire, to man her, four hundred men—as many as make a small 
town. 

I guess if Bill had seen her he would have said something else 
than “ By Golly!” which, in my opinion, is not a very handsome 
word. I have my own views about the use of such phrases; 
and I very well remember that, when we were boys, and were 
playing in my Uncle’s yard, one of us said, right out, “I vow!” 

My uncle heard him and said, quite sharply: ‘‘ What’s that! 
What’s that! I yow?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, for I would not deny my words. 

After waiting a minute, he said to me: ‘What do you say 
‘I vow’ for? Why don’t you say—I swaccrrs?” 

I said neither “I vow,” nor “I swaggers,” that day, again. 


SPRING. 


On, children love the spring time, 
When birds so gaily sing, 

And in the sunny hollows 
The grass begins to spring; 


And in their little gardens, 
In soft and balmy hours, 

The crocus first comes peeping forth— 
The earliest of the flowers. 


How, like a little beaming face, 
It looks up from the ground, 
Making the dull brown earth rejoice, 
Smiling on all around. 


Cheer up! it says, the spring is come, 
And brighter days are nigh, 

A warmer breath is in the air, 
And softer glows the sky. 


Come forth, my little children, 
And dance, and shout, and sing, 

And greet, with smiling faces, 
The messenger of spring. 


Hark! hark! the blue-bird’s carol 
Is floating on the air— 

The sweetest, softest melody, 

. That bids farewell to care. 


The merry sparrows twitter, 
The breezes are at play, 

And you must join them, children ; 
For spring is come to-day ! 


And when the clear, spring twilight 
Comes softly stealing soon, 

And, bright and large, the evening star 
Is close beside the moon; 


Low in the sky, the sweet young moon, 
«‘ With the old moon on her breast””—~ 

An acorn in a silver cup— 
Sinks slowly to the west. 
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The grass is growing fairer 
And greener every hour, 

The buds are swelling, opening 
Beneath the gentle shower. 


The maple’s scarlet blossoms 
Lie scattered on the grass, 
The brook is dancing, singing. 

And leaping as we pass. 


Come to your little gardens, 
And work like busy bees, 
Or look for early wild flowers, 

Beneath the budding trees. 


Or fill your little baskets 
With moss of emerald hue, 
Before the warm and pleasant sun 


Has dried up all the dew. 


The winter’s reign is over, 
The snow is gone away ; 

Oh, children, love the spring-time, 
The bright and pleasant day! 


Yet, while your hearts run over 
With love of everything, 
Forget not the kind Father 
Who sends the blessed spring. 


BROTHERS & SISTERS 
oR, 


THE LESSONS OF A SUMMER. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE JOURNEY. 


Mr. Quincy wished John to see as much of the country as 
possible, in his first journey; and as they had come by the Fall 
River route, they returned by way of Albany, and so “across 
the country,” by rail-road, to Boston. Mr. Bradford, having 
business to transact at Albany, accompanied them on their first 
day’s travel; and it was not until Morris found himself alone 
with Mr. Quincy and Jobn, the next morning, that he fully 
realized he was going among entire strangers. 

His heart seemed to sink within him, as he caught the last 
glimpse of his father, and he suddenly recollected that it would 
be many months before he should see him again, or his mother, 
or Emily. The old mood returned; again he thought his father 
cruel and unjust, and resolved to be as disagreeable as possible. 
He wondered how Mr. Quincy and John could talk and look so 
cheerfully. They tried their best to interest him, but he would 
not admire the pretty villages through which they passed, nor 
look up, half the time, when John called out, ‘Only see, Mor- 
ris!” At last, Mr. Quincy grew tired of' trying to amuse him, 
and, taking a book from his carpet-bag, began to read. John 
found sufficient amusement at the window. 

It was a bright spring day, unusually warm for the season. 
The hills were beginning to be tinged with green, and in sunny 
nooks fruit-trees were blossoming. Stately avenues of flower- 
ing chestnuts lined the streets of one village, through which they 
were whirled, with great brown leaf-buds swelling out, and lift- 
ing up cone-like clusters of fair and fragrant flowers to the sun- 
shine. John thought he could have told when they passed 
New York State line, and entered New England, if he had not 
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known the boundary. There was a peculiar air of thrift and 
neatness about the dwellings. In the little towns, most of the 
houses stood in gardens, with trellises and tidy wood-sheds, and 
almost everywhere a large kitchen-garden, where men were at 
work laying out beds, or planting. The farms in the open coun- 
try were in excellent repair: the farmers were turning up long, 
brown furrows: in the fields. There was constant change, and 
variety, and excitement, t6 one so unused to travel, and J ohn 
almost forgot that Morris, having finished a large supply of cake - 
and fruit, provided by Mr. Bradford, was sulking away the after- 
noon in the next seat. — 

The sun had set before they came in sight of Boston: they 
had met with some delay upon the road, and eyen John was at 
last tired of their long ride, and began to hope they were very 
near the city. Morris was really out of spirits—it was not all 
ill temper. He was fatigued with the rapid travel of the last 
two days, and found himself picturing the comfortable dinner- 
table at home, while everything around him was dull, and 
strange, and gloomy. 

Neither of the boys had spoken, nor looked up, for some time, 
when Mr. Quincy said, cheerfully: ‘‘ We must be near Boston 
now.” And so they were. The houses began to form continu- 
ous lines, and far away they could distinguish a large cluster of 
lights. Now they came to a bridge: the lights were near at 
hand, and stretched away in a long avenue, opening to meet 
them at the other end. Little flames were reflected in the 
water, and on the marshy ground over which they passed: the 
shrill whistle grew louder—louder—almost deafening; and with 
it was mixed the rattle of carriages, and the hum of manufac- 
turing: the train shot forward into a large building, with more 
lights, and more confusion ; and this was the end of their second 
day’s travel. 

John, impatient for home, snapped the key of his trunk 
around, as much as to say, ‘‘ Next time you are unlocked, old 
fellow! where shall we all be? and with restored high spirits 
began lamenting to Morris the stage-ride from Concord, and 
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wished they were going all the way by rail-road. But when 
they came to the somewhat old-fashioned vehicle, waiting to 
receive its few passengers for the distant towns and villages, 
where locomotives were still things unknown, they agreed that 
it was an agreeable change after all; especially Morris, to whom 
it was quite a new experience. They had thirty miles before 
them, but hoped to reach Brentwood passage before dark: nor 
were they disappointed; for the sun was “almost an hour high,” 
as the driver told Mr. Quincy when they came in sight of a range 
of blue hills, which John at once recognized, and the deep lake, 
and wooden bridge, nearer at hand. 

“And nobody has ever found how deep it is!” said John, as 
they clattered over the welcome bridge. ‘See how black it is: 
father says all New Hampshire—this high part of it—is full of 
lakes, didn’t you, father ?” 

Morris began to look around with a newly-awakened interest. 
It was all so different from anything he had ever seen—the stone 
walls; the picturesque stump fences, stretching up their bleached 
skeleton arms; the gorges and ravines through which they passed, 
as the road wound upward; rifted rocks, bare of foliage, and 
seamed with gray moss—the growth of centuries—or partly veiled 
by tangled grape-vines, that crept into the fissures, or swung 
from ledges above them. 

Then came a level bit of road, with still another range of 
hills, exactly in their pathway; and just as Morris was wonder- 
ing if the horses could ever climb them, a sudden turn, and the 
travelers looked down upon their home, in the valley below 
them. 

‘«¢ Oh, father!’’ was all John could say, and his heart beat so 
fast with anticipation that he felt almost suffocating. Mr. 
Quincy, too, suddenly became silent, and Morris was left to 
watch the beautiful view so suddenly disclosed. 

The little nook was completely encircled by a chain of hills, 
and glittering through it ran a small mountain stream. 

In the distance, the blue summits of the White Mountains 
stood out, sharply defined against the sky. Immediately below 
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them, nestled the village—a cluster of white houses, placed ir- 
regularly, with a church-spire gleaming from a little knoll— 
whose trim farm-houses, with scattered out-buildings that dotted 
the hill-side, furnished a part of Mr. Quincy’s congregation. 

Down the road they dashed, as if the houses knew and sym- 
pathized in the impatience of those they bore homeward. Morris 
fancied he could distinguish the different places John had told 
him of—the mill pond, with the shadow of the trees reflected 
in the clear pool, and the spray rising white and misty, where it 
foamed over the dam. He began to feel indescribably wretched. 
‘“‘No one will be glad to see me,” he thought. His lip quivered, 
the tears started in his eyes, and he would have been ready at 
that moment to promise never to speak a cross word to Emily 
again, if he could have been sure of finding her waiting for him 
with John’s sisters. 

John by this time was wild with the excitement of getting 
home, and recognized at every step familiar objects. Usually 
so quiet, he talked incessantly, and it seemed to make very little 
difference whether any one answered him or not. 

“Look, Morris!—that is the Post Office. I come every night 
for the letters. There’s Squire Simpson now by the gate, wait- 
ing for the mail-boy. See, father, there is Squire Simpson—do 
you think mother and the girls expect us?—so early I mean? 
That’s Doctor Ayer’s chaise, Morris, with old ‘Calico.’ Isn’t 
Calico a funny name for a horse? We boys call him so for those 
big white spots on his back. How d’ye do, Doctor Ayer !”— 
for the old-fashioned chaise was, by this time, near enough to 
hail its occupant from the stage window. ‘How d’ye do? 
We've got back!” 

‘So I see—you young rogue!” said the sia old doctor, nod- 
ding pliantly to them, as the stage dashed on, leaving “Calico” 
far in the distance. 

Now they entered the long, straight street, that ran directly 
through the village—school was just out, and the’ children 
curtsied on the roadside to Mr. Quincy, who knew them all by 
name, and bowed back and smiled, much to their delight. They 
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passed the church; Squire Simpson’s neat white house; the 
“old store,” and the “new store,” on opposite sides of the way ; 
the blacksmith’s shed, where a shower of little sparks flashed 
around the forge—and then Mr. Quincy said to the driver, “Let 
us down at the tavern—we will walk on, and you can leave the 
baggage as you go by.” 

It was delightful to be on their feet again, after the long day’s 
ride, though Morris, dizzy with the motion of the stage, walked 
a little unsteadily at first. John ran on before him—but once 
he stopped and beckoned, calling out, “here come mother and 
the girls.” c 

Mr. Quincy walked faster when he heard this, and looked 
eagerly up the road; but Morris shrunk back, and let him go on 
before, up the lane which led to the parsonage itself. He had 
lost the miserable feeling in the calm stillness which pervaded 
everything around—but he was by no means happy yet. So still 
was it, that for a moment he wondered if it could be Sunday— 
not even the roil of wheels broke in upon it. The cattle 
browsed upon the hills above them, or were driven slowly home- 
wards; there was a glimpse of the little river, and the gray 
arch of a bridge; and, as the boy stood still for a moment, to 
listen to the dash of a distant water-fall, there came, mingled 
with it, the distant barking of a dog; the faint bleating of a lamb 
strayed from the flock; a low, insect voice from the fields, and , 
the soughing of the pine-trees in the wood before him. 

Unconsciously the peace and repose of the scene entered into 
his heart; though there were tears in his eyes when he turned to 
meet John, who came running down the lane and calling to him 
gaily. There were two little girls just behind him. Morris 
knew, from the description, that it must be Anna and Clara 
Quincy. Anna was about Emily’s height; but he did not see 
her as distinctly as Clara, who, with her hair in loose brown 
waves, rather than curls, and her blue eyes, gentle and affection- 
ate in expression, came eagerly forward, and then shrank back 
again, as if it were not quite right to speak before her elder 
sister. Child-like, in their simplicity of character and manner, 
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each of the sisters held out a hand to the now shy and wonder- 
fully abashed ‘Cavalier.’ He could feel a little choking sob 
arise, as he saw John run back to meet his mother, and how 
fondly she smiled as he looked up into her face. But there was 
also a welcome for him, so kind, so unlooked for, that he en- 
tirely forgot the condescending coolness with which he had 
originally intended to show Mrs. Quincy that he had come 
against his own will, and she need expect nothing pleasant from 
him. 


VISIT TO A CHINESE SCHOOL. 


In Five Parts.—Part II. 


WELL, over behind the schoolmaster’s desk, which stood on 
a little platform, there was a boy standing on tip-toe, with the 
end of his pig-tail tied up to a piece of bamboo which ran across 
the room, about five feet from the floor. He was in a most un- 
comfortable position, as you may imagine; for, if he let himself 
down so as to stand fairly on the soles of his feet, his hair would 
be pulled and hurt him dreadfully. In fact, he was tied up so 
tight, that he could hardly turn around: but there he stood. on 
tip-toe, with his face turned down, and looking out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes, sideways, towards me. He had a book in his 
hands. 

The schoolmaster began to talk to him, and, while he did go, 
I asked Cowmoon, who had now followed me in. what it 
meant. 

“Him bady boyey; no ready book; looky up; hi! yah! no 
fraid—suppose he cast off, he shaky handy.” 

‘‘Ah ha! he is a dunce; will not keep his eyes on his book 
so he has to have the back of his head tied up to teach him to 
keep his eyes down in study hours; but he is not a coward, and, 
if the schoolmaster will let him loose, he will shake hands with 
me. Good! Tell the schoolmaster I will chin-chin him suppose 
he will let him down ;” for all the foreigners, when they talk to 
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the Chinese, use the same kind of baby dialect the Chinese do, 
who pretend to talk English. 

Cowmoon told the schoolmaster what I said, and the school- 
master smiled and bowed to me again, and then lectured the 
‘boy again, and then made signs to me that I might let him 
down if I wanted to. I bowed and said, “ chin-chin,’”? which 
means, thank you. The boy’s pig-tail was tied up with a string 
made of cocoa-nut fibre, which went up over the piece of bam- 
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boo and then came to the schoolmaster’s desk, where it was tied 
toapeg. I untied it and let it go until the boy was lowered 
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down so he could stand on his heels; then I tied it again, for I 
meant to hold him to his bargain, and not let him go until he 
had shaken hands with me. The schoolmaster nodded and 
laughed, as if he thought that was a good plan, and then the 
boys laughed. But, when I stepped towards the dunce, whose 
head was now so loose that he could look straight at me, he was 
very grave indeed. The schoolmaster said something to en- 
courage him, and, when I offered him my hand, he tried to bow 
(but could not, very much, because he was still tied up too tight 
to let his head drop without pulling his hair), and lifted his hand 
towards me; not very rapidly, but much as if he thought I was 
going to strike it. He kept his eye on my hand, but I did 
not move it; so he looked up in my face again, and, when he 
saw I was smiling, he smiled, too, and put his hand right into 
mine and let me shake it. When the whole school said, ‘‘ Oh,” 
and, laughed. 

Then I untied the string from his tail and let him loose alto- 
gether. But, when I let his tail drop, and laid my hand on his 
shoulder, he started back, frightened again, as if he had thought 
that, after all, I might be going to eat him up. Then the 
schoolmaster said, ‘‘O—oh!” reproachfully, and the other boys 
laughed, and I laughed; then the boy looked in my face again 
and smiled, and stepped close to me, and reached his hand up 
and put it on my shoulder. Then I put my hand on his waist, 
and led him past the desk to the other boys. And, as soon as I 
left him, they crowded all around him, and looked at him as if 
he had been taking a ride on the tusks of an elephant. 


ANSWER TO THE “HIGH DIDDLE CHARADE.” 


Hieu diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
A man lives up in the moon, 
The little date laughs, 
To see his broad face, 
And the dish runs away with the spoon. 
Thus, simply, your “rigmarole,”’ merry charade, 
Is solved in a trice, and your mandate obeyed.—Groremm, 


THE TWO LINNETS. 
_Translated for the Schoolfellow from the French of Madame Dudevant. 


I once raised two linnets of different nests and varieties ; one 
with a yellow breast, the other with a gray. The yellow- 
breasted, which was called “Jonquille,” was a fortnight 
older than the gray, called “Agathe.” Fourteen days for a 
linnet! (the linnet is the most intelligent and precocious of our 
small birds), that is equal to ten years for a little child. Jon- 
quille was then a nice little girl, rather thin and scantily feath- 
ered, only knowing how to fly from one branch to another, and 
not even eating alone ; because the birds that man raises de- 
velop much more slowly than those that grow in a wild, natu- 
ral manner. The mother linnets are much more severe than 
we, and Jonquille would have been able to feed herself four- 
teen days sooner, if I had had the wisdom to force her to it by 
letting her alone and not yielding to her teasings. 

Agathe was a little, insupportable thing. She did nothing but 
fidget, cry, shake her budding feathers and torment Jonquille, 
who already commenced to reflect and solve problems for her- 
self, one foot drawn under her downy dress, her head buried in 
her shoulders, with her eyes half shut. 

However, she was yet a very little girl, very gluttonous, and 
forced herself to fly to me, eat till she could eat no more, as 
soon as I had the imprudence to look at her. 

One day I was writing some romance, which excited me a 
little: I had placed at some distance the green branch on which 
my two pupils perched and lived in harmony. The weather 
was a little cool. Agathe, yet half-fledged, was squatting, 
closely pressed under Jonquille’s breast, who played the part of 
the mother quite complacently. They both remained quiet for 
half an hour, which I spent in writing, because it was seldom 
they permitted me so much leisure during the day. 

But at last their appetite awoke them, and Jonquille, jump- 
ing on a chair, then on my table, came to blot out the last word 
on the end of my pen, while Agathe, not daring to leave the 
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branch, flapped her wings, and pointed her open beak towards 
me with desperate cries. 

I was in the midst of my story, and for the first trme I was 
out of humor with Jonquille. I made her understand that she 
was old enough to help herself; that she had right under her 
beak some nice dough in a pretty saucer, and that I was deter- 
mined not to wink any longer at her laziness. Jonquille, a 
little piqued and headstrong, took upon herself to pout and re- 
turn to her branch. But Agathe did not resign herself so easily 
in that way, and turning towards her, insisted most incredibly 
upon having something to eat. Doubtless she spoke with great 
eloquence, or if she did not yet know how to express herself 
very well, there were heart-rending accents in her voice. As for 
me, barbarian! I looked and listened without stirring, studying 
the emotion of Jonquille, who seemed to hesitate and to give 
herself up to an extraordinary internal struggle. 

At last she arms herself with resolution, flies with one single 
sweep to the saucer, cries an instant, hoping the food will come 
of itself to her beak ; then she decides and pecks the pastry. 
But oh! prodigy of sensibility! She does not think of appeas- 
ing her own hunger; she fills her beak, returns to the branch, 
and feeds Agathe with as much skill and neatness as if she 
were her mother. 

From this moment, Agathe and Jonquille importuned me no 
more, and the little one was nourished by the elder, who made 
much better work of it than I; for she made her clean, glossy, 
fat, and self-reliant, much sooner than I could. Thus this poor 
little creature had made of her companion an adopted daughter, 
she that was still but a child, and she had not learned to feed 
herself, but by being forced and conquered by a sentiment of 
maternal love towards her companion. 

One month after, Jonquille and Agathe, always inseparable, 
though of the same sex and different varieties, lived in entire 
liberty on the great trees of my garden. They wandered not 
far from the house, and they selected their domicile from prefer- 
ence on the top of a great fir. They were slender, sleek, and - 
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fresh. Every day while the season was fine, and we eat in the 
open air, they swiftly descended on our table and stayed around 
as pleasant guests, sometimes on our shoulders, sometimes flying 
before the domestic who brought the fruit, to taste it on the 
plate before us. 


Notwithstanding their confidence in us all, they would not 
allow themselves to be caught or retained but by me, and at 
any moment of the day, they descended from the top of their 
tree at my call, which they knew very well, and never con- 
founded with that of others. It was a great surprise for one of 
my friends who arrived from Paris, to hear me call birds lost in 
the high branches, and to see them fly to me immediately. I 
went on to tell him that I could make them obey, and as he had 
not assisted at their education, he believed for an instant there 


was some witchcraft in it. 
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I have had also a robin red-breast that, for intelligence and 
memory, was a wonderful being; and a royal kite, that was a 
ferocious creature to all the world, but lived with me in such 
relations of intimacy, that he perched himself on the edge of 
my son’s cradle, and with his great beak, sharp as a razor, 
picked off delicately and with a little tender coquettish cry, the 
flies which alighted on the child’s face. He did it with such 
skill and precaution that he never awoke him. This gentleman 
was besides of such power and will that he flew away one day, 
after having thrown down and broken an enormous cage, in which 
they had put him, because he had become dangerous tr persons 
who displeased him. There was no chain whose links he did not 
cut very cleverly, and the largest dogs had an insurmountable ter- 
ror of him. 

I have not done with the history of the birds I have had for 
friends and companions. At Venice, I lived ¢téte-d-téte with 
. a charming starling, that was drowned in the Canaletto, to my 
great despair; afterwards, with a thrush that I left there, and 
from which I was not separated without regret. The Venetians 
have a great talent for raising birds, and there was in a corner of 
the street a young stripling, who performed wonders of this kind. 
One day he took part in a lottery and won, I don’t know how 
many sequins. He eat them up in the course of the day, ina 
great feast which he gave to all hisragged friends. Then on the 
morrow, he returned to sit in his corner with his cages full of 
magpies and starlings, which he sold, all trained, to the passers- 
by, and with which he talked affectionately from morning till 
night. He felt no chagrin, no regret, at having devoured his 
money with his friends. He had lived too much with the birds 
not to be an artist. It was on that day that he sold me my sweet 
thrush for-five cents. To have for five cents a beautiful com- 
panion, good, gay, educated, and who asks to live with you but 
one day to love you all its life! It is truly too good a bargain. 
Ah! the birds! How little are they respected—how poorly 
appreciated ! 


THE SQUIRREL 


Tus cunning little animal, so full of fun and mischief, is of 
very many varieties, and it would take too long to give a 
description of them all. The fur of the common kinds of 
the squirrel is of no value whatever ; two only of the large vari- 
ety of the tribe are much noted for the value and beauty of their 
furry robe, and these two are the Siberian blue squirrel and the 
gray squirrel of Siberia. These graceful little quadrupeds 
differ very little in size and form and mode of life from those 
interesting little sprites of our own woods, so familiar in their 
gentle, harmless ways—the black and gray squirrels of North 
America. 

The whole of the squirrel family are provident and sagacious 
in the time of plenty—laying up winter stores in the long 
summer days with a cheerfulness and industry that rival the 
‘busy bee” which Dr. Watts has immortalized. 

The spry little squir- - 
rel is not found in open 
fields nor low copses of y 
underwood, unless it may @ 
be that which is call- 
ed the ground squirrel— 
a variety but very little 
like the rest of the squir- 
rel family, possessing 
short coarse hair instead 
of fur. Butif we would THE GROUND SQUIRREL, 
find the ambitious little nut-eaters at home, we must look 
up into the topmost branches of the great forest trees; and 
the agility and lightness with which they bound from tree 
to tree, at the distance of even forty feet or more, quite put 
to the blush their fellow-lodgers—the birds. 

One sunny autumn day, several years ago, a party of us 
“young folks” went out into the rustling brown and yellow 
autumn woods a chestnutting. Our success was not very 
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great—it being rather late in the chestnut season—but whilst 
under an immense tree whose topmost boughs were hanging 
temptingly full of the prickly burrs, and whilst we were debat- 
ing who should climb to the top to rob the tree of its coveted 
fruit, occasionally sending up a stick or stone with true aim and 
bringing down a solitary burr or so, a loud chattering overhead 
caused us to look up and listen. From the most piping soprano 
squeak to as deep a bass as the old grandfather squirrels could 
assume, a large Squirrels’ Rights Convention had assembled in noisy 
debate. And then commenced the war in right good earnest; 
but it was all on one side. We had evidently offended them 
most grievously in our chance shots of whatever we could pick 
up from the ground; some of the sticks we had thrown up into 
the tree might have hit some of their baby squirrels; at all 
events we had grievously angered them, and from all the sur- 
rounding trees they convened to show their indignation by 
pelting us. Thick and fast rattled down the prickly burrs upon 
our heads. We stood aside and enjoyed the sport, down they 
came faster and faster; and not until full two bushels of ripe, 
half-bursting burrs lay upon the ground did the artillery cease. 
The chattering and screaming also stopped, and we, having got 
all we wanted, went to work merrily enough to open the burrs 
and pick out the brown shining chestnuts, filling our baskets 
and pockets, and carrying home a rich harvest. 

The squirrels whose coat is used for fur, are taken only in 
autumn, as in winter they lay by, feeding upon the nuts they 
have stored. Some naturalists affirm, that the squirrels of the 
coldest regions—Siberia and the extreme of North America-— 
migrate to a more genial clime on the first approach of winter, 
in time, however, to lay in their autumn store of nuts in some 
old hollow tree which they may choose for their abode in the 
new and warmer home they have selected. Travelers in Sibe- 
ria have seen thousands of these blue-black and gray /urry-folk 
making their way due south, through all obstacles of rock and 
river and forest. When they reach astream too wide for them 
to leap across or swim, they sagaciously provide themselves, each, 
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with a piece of bark, large enough, each piece, to hold one of 
the daring little adventurers ; and thus the fleet puts out to sea, 
the intrepid little sailors each using his bushy tail, by spreading 
it and fanning the air, 
both for sail and rudder. 
The truth of this singu- 
lar story seems to be 
undoubted. A gentle- 
man of indisputable ve- 
racity, who spent some 
time in Siberia, assured > 
me he had witnessed a_- 
similar scene, which, alas 
for the poor little squir- f 
rels, terminated tragical- <= : ag 
ly enough, as the heavy SE Geers nena 
winds proving too mighty a foe to the little frail barks, they were 
engulfed in the surging waves, and the daring little navigators 
found a watery grave! Lying in wait for all such wind-falls are 
the wives and children of the Siberian hunters; they catch up 
eagerly the dead bodies of the drowned squirrels that are washed 
to the shore; the skins are stripped off and sold, and the meat 
is packed down to eke out thesupply of winter’s food. 

The furs of the blue and gray squirrel exported from Siberia, 
amount to the enormous number of about 23,000,000 skins 
annually. The blue squirrel, known as the petit gris, furnishes 
the favorite Weissenfelt cloak lining, which is made of the downy 
part from the under side of the animal; and for a large cloak, 
so light is the fur, a full sized lining weighs not over twenty- 
four or twenty-five ounces. The dark blue of the back of this 
squirrel is also highly esteemed, by some fur fanciers, for its 
metallic gloss and the extreme softness of its texture. In 
England alone about 2,000,000 skins are received annually. 

The gray squirrel of Siberia, however, is more highly prized 
by many. Of these the fur of the back is in greatest demand, 
although, for linings and children’s trimmings, the under and 
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white portions of the animal are in much request. The gray 
squirrels in the neighborhood of Olekma are distinguished for 
their long, dark-gray fur, of remarkable thickness and softness. 
They are sought through all dangers, and command a high 
price. 

The Siberian blue and gray squirrels are often caught in 
traps in the same manner as the ermine, but more frequently 
are they taken in nets by driving them into trees, where, from 
the effects of the suffocating smoke of the dymokuries (heaps of 
fallen leaves, moss, etc., which are scraped together and lighted 
with a torch), fired hastily at the foot of the tree in which the 
poor little animals have taken refuge, they fall readily into the 
snare. 

When taken thus in nets, they are seized by the body and 
stabbed by the hunter in the loins from the back, with a dull 
knife—a dull instrument being preferred, as less blood flows from 
a contused wound than from a keenly-punctured one—it being 
an object to preserve the snow-white fur of the under parts free 
from stains of blood, which are difficult to remove. All the 
blue squirrel furs have this peculiar mark in the skins—that of 
having been stricken with a dull knife. 


TBE GRAY SQUIRREL, 


GOLD AND SILVER, 


In Five Parts—Part III. 


Orr went the children, fast as 
their little feet could carry them, 
Silver bawling and sobbing with 
might and main, till the peasant’s 
hut lay many a furlong behind 
them; then the noonday sun , 
shone fiercely, and by a juniper 
thicket that cast itsdeep shadow 7 
on the sand, they sat to eat the 
white loaf, and, having rested, 
rose again to go onward. This 
time they went more leisurely; Shy 
Silver took heart and sung little VR 
songs, while Gold gathered pop- 
pies and corn-flowers, and made 
them into bright garlands that she 
hung round her head and shoulder 
till she glowed like an Easter doll. By-and-by night fell again, 
and before the moon rose they came to a farmer’s house, in 
whose kitchen burned a huge fire, while the maid roasted apples, 
and a sucking pig twirled on a string before the blaze, and dripped 
and hissed into the pan below. A steam of herbs and roast- 
meat, with the keen smell of the crisp-skinned, russet apples 
came out at the half-shut door, and the twins lingered on the 
steps with wistful eyes; presently the north wind swept round 
the corner and blew in at the door on to the maid’s back. 
“Whew! whew!” muttered she, “that oaf Johann shuts no 
doors, he shall have the pig’s tail for his share, if my name is 
Truda!’’ so saying she hastened to the door, and seeing the two 
children there, cold, and white, and fair as little angels on the 
cathedral spire, she forgot all about the apples, the pig, or 
Johann, but poured out.such a fire of questions that Silver’s ready 
tongue could scarce keep pace with her asking. Then she drew 
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both children in, and, shutting the door, brought them to the 
fire, and stood looking with great eyes at Silver, who laughed 
and chattered like the magpie he was; while Gold, seeing that 
the apples burned. stepped silently to the fire and turned 
them. 

«A friendly child thou art,” said the maid, seeing her good 
service, ‘‘but now I shall blow the horn for supper; the master 
and mistress are gone to Vienna with wool and flax, but you 
shall sleep in the loft to-night, and be heartily welcome to sup- 
per, too, poor little ones!” 

So she blew the horn loudly, and Johann came in at the door 
with heavy steps, something quickened by his hungry stomach, 
while after him the cow-maid followed with a milk-pail on her 
head and one on her arm. full of foaming milk. 

The twins ate like famished children. Silver talked between 
every bite, but. for all that. satisfied himself. and when the supper 
was done, and all the work over, danced on the floor, and sung 
so merrily that sleepy Johann rubbed his eyes and wondered if 
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he dreamed. Then the maid took them up stairs to a loft where 
there stood a rickety bed, with a coarse rug that fell over the 
sides, and they nestled down and went to sleep, while Johann 
praised the boy below. 

“A merry chap that, and quick tongued. I see not how 
little white face came to be so useless, and she his twin sister!” 

**She’s not useless, indeed!” quoth Truda, ‘did you only see 
her turn the roast apples, and wipe the milk-pans; she’s neither 
doll nor fool that one.” 

Now in the night it happened that a band of robbers, having 
known that the master was gone to Vienna, planned to rob the 
farm-house, and having stolen softly into the pantry window, 
came upon Johann where he lay in the shed, tied his mouth too 
fast for him to make a noise, and hurried to the master’s bed- 
room for his florins; but, going through the kitchen, found the 
maid lying on the settle by the fire, where she had fallen asleep 
early in the evening, and been left by the cow-girl to wake at 
her leisure. They tied her, too, but the vigorous girl fought with 
hands and feet till the noise awoke the twins in the loft, and, 
peeping between the rafters, they spied what went on below. 
Gold kept silent, but Silver screamed, lustily, ‘Murder! mur- 
der!” till the robbers, fearing an alarm, and full of anger, soon 
found the ladder and came raging up. Gold crept softly under 
the bed, and tried to draw Silver with her, but he would not 
stir, and screamed like a half-killed cat, till the foremost robber 
hauled him by the leg down stairs, and was about to cut his 
throat without delay, only that the captain, seeing the white 
locks of the boy, thought of his own boy asleep in a cavern of 
the Black Mountain, and ordered that he should be tied fast and 
gagged, like the maid. 

All this time the cow-girl slept safely in the barn; and Gold, 
full of terror, lay quiet under the rug and thought what to do. 
She crept softly to a chink in the wall, and looking out saw, 
not far off, a house-roof shining in the moon: so, now that the 
robbers were busy in the other corner of the house, she slipped 
down the ladder, smiled and laid her finger on her lips as she 
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passed the maid, and, getting out where the robbers came in 
sped swiftly over long meadows and many a stubble-field to the 
house nearest. A long way it was, further to feet than sight. 
out of breath she reached the door, pounded with all her little 
might, and woke the house-master, who, hearing her story, called 
his men, and went to the help of the farm-servants; while the 
mistress put Gold into a warm bed, and wiped off the tears that 
fell down her little, tender cheeks till she slept. By dawn she 
was awake, and hurrying to the kitchen fire found there Silver, 
shame-faced enough, with black and blue corners to his mouth, 
and a very sober look in his eyes. 

Truda was there, too, full of kisses and sobs for Gold, and 
the house-master himself stroked the little girl’s hair with his 
rough hand, and turning to Silver said, with a grave voice, yet 
kindly: 

“So! thou art a man-child with more words than wit; take 
heed, boy, the world is a hard mill for such as thee; hush is 
greater than holla, any day, as you won’t forget, I think, after 
this lesson.” 

Silver hung his head, and, for a wonder, kept silence steadily 
till noon, when, being rested and fed, he kept the farm-men 
from the field with jokes and songs, and had another scolding 
from the farmer, at which he ran out of the door and would not 
return to Gold; so she wearily prepared to follow him, being 
laden by the mistress with cakes of sweetened bread, and cream 
cheeses, small and white, while Truda hung a silver penny 
round her neck and blessed her heartily. Soon she came up with 
Silver, and they wandered slowly along till night, when they 
came to a deep forest, where the moonshine got lost in the tree- 
trunks and broken to pieces, and the night-wind made such a 
lonely sound in the pine-boughs that poor little Silver lay down 
on the ground and cried. Gold comforted him as well as she 
could, gave him a nice supper. of cakes and cheese, and broke 
little branches off the young pine trees, with which she spread 
the ground under one of them, and, having covered Silver and 
herself with more branches, stole her little arm round his neck, 
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and kissed and stroked him to sleep; while a large, calm star, 
looking through the boughs, shone on her own closing eye-lids, 
and seemed to keep watch over her till it should be day. 


PALACE OF TRUTH. 


OncE upon a time, in the country of Nowhere, there was a 
place called the Palace of Truth, where everybody said just 
what they thought, without knowing it. If a young lady was 
not glad to see her visitors, she told them so, and thought all the 
time she had said: ‘ I’m delighted that you came!” 

Sometimes I like to think what certain little people, whom I 
know, would say, if they were in that palace. Elsie, who is now 
so forward to speak to her mother’s guests, and yet tries to look 
shy, would say: “I am avery bright, pretty child, don’t you 
think so?”’? Austin, who is so polite, and listens so earnestly to 
talking, would say: “ Don’t you think I know a great deal more 
than most boys? I wish you would tell me who you saw up 
street, and what you had for dinner at Mr. Smith’s, and how I 
can find out the secret Aura told Elsie yesterday.” As for 
Violet, I know she would find a voice, and thinking she only 
whispered, “ Yes’m” to every question, would say instead: “I 
am not pretty or smart, ma’am, but I do wish you could like me. 
I don’t deserve it though, for I am not always good.” I am 
afraid I should not always speak pleasant things myself; and 
when little Will says, “‘ Dear Aura, what makes you look so 
sorry?’ instead of laughing, and stopping the small mouth with 
a kiss, I should lose two great tears out of my eyes, and say, 
‘Oh dear! I wish everybody said just what they meant and no 
more! I am so tired and vexed!” 

As for Will, he would not change: sometimes he “loves you 
to pieces !”” and sometimes he likes Tip the best; but he always 
tells it plainly ; so we know what to expect. If we all thought 
right, we could speak truly, without any fairy palace to make us 


do so. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


Tur Turks, as we have told you, had seized upon Kalafat, a 
small town on the Wallachian side of the Danube, a little higher 
up the river than Oltenitza, and opposite to Widdin. There 
were 15,000 of them, superior fighting men, under two of their 
most dashing commanders; Ishmail and Achmet Pasha, and they 
were determined to hold the place they had so bravely won, 
against any fair number of Russians who might try to take it 
from them. Now, the Russian General Fishback had made up 
his mind, in the first days of January, 1854, to attack these 
Turks at Kalafat with an overwhelming force, and after killing 
as many as he could, to drive the rest into the river. At all 
events, he was sure that he could force them to abandon the 
place, and retreat across the Danube to Widdin. So he had all 
his plans very nicely laid for a first-rate victory, to come off on 
the 13th. But you know the wise old proverb, ‘‘ Man proposes, 
but God disposes ;” and the Scotch song says: 


“The best-laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft aglee.” 


If General Fishback ever learned the proverb or the song, we 
are sure he will never forget it, as the story of Citate will 
show. 

Having everything arranged to his mind, and never doubt- 
ing that all would happen just to please him, the Russian 
general started for the river with 22,000 men; and as he passed 
through the town of Karaul, on his way down, he left a force 
of 7,000 there, to act as a reserve: that is, to keep the road open 
in case he should have to retreat, and to be within call if he 
should need help. Not that General Fishback, with his fine 
army and his pretty plan, anticipated any difficulty in whipping 
the two saucy pashas and their “insolent infidels,” as he called 


the Turks—of course not; but just to show what a prudent 
commander he was. 
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Now, at different points in that part of the country, not very 
far from where General Fishback was, there were other Russian 
forces, amounting altogether to as many men as he had with 
him then, so that, when he reached the town of Citate, with 
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his 15,000, and learned that the Turks at Kalafat were as 
numerous as his own army, that they were strongly intrenched, 
and had troops at Widdin besides, who might easily cross the 
river to help them at a moment’s warning, the general thought 
he would tarry there awhile to think over the matter, and per- 
haps send off for some reinforcements to make himself irre- 


sistible. 
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But the pashas, in Kalafat, had learned through their scouts 
and spies all about the movements of General Fishback, and 
the fine plans he had laid; and they knew that if they allowed 
him until the 13th to mature them, they would have to fight 
45,000 Russians, in the best state of preparation and equipment, 
and would almost certainly be crushed. Some witty English 
diplomatist once said, that Napoleon surprised Wellington at 
Waterloo, but Wellington astonished him; in the same way, 
Ishmail and Achmet resolved, at once, to astonish General Fish- 
back in Citate, and nip all his nice arrangements in the bud. 
So they sent over to Widdin for 3,000 men to garrison Kalafat 
in their absence, and set out with all their force for Citate. As 
they passed through Moglovitz, on the way, they left 3,000 
men there, as Fishback had done at Karaul, to keep the road 
open and cover a retreat; and on the 6th of January, which is 
the Russian Christmas, they entered Citate suddenly, and went 
right at the Russians. Ishmail and Achmet charged them 
through the main street with 10,000 infantry ; Mustapha Bey 
brought round fourteen pieces of cannon by a cross street, and 
poured a sweeping fire upon their flanks; and the splendid 
Skender Beg flew everywhere with his Bashi-Bazouks to head 
off flying parties and cut down stragglers. From street to 
street, from house to house, with pistol, bayonet, and scimitar, 
the savage, shouting Turks drove back their foes. Now and 
then a few rash shots would be fired from a window or a roof. 
At once the doors were burst by the turbaned tigers, passages 
penetrated, staircases mounted, and chambers, porches, closets, 
rummaged for Russians, who were killed as fast as they were 
found. Very soon the astonished enemy were driven back, 
panic-stricken — falling over each other, and screaming for 
quarter—the entire length of the long, narrow streets, through 
gardens and orchards, to their intrenchments at the farther side 
of the town, where, behind their earth-works, they with diffi- 
culty rallied, stood to their guns, and stopped the Turks in mid 
pursuit. Then Mustapha brought up his artillery close to the 
works, and, training his guns to bear on the weakest parts of 
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the walls, and on any men who dared to show themselves 
above them, he kept up a constant pounding fire. 

Meanwhile, General Fishback, who by this time had discovered 
that something had happened to spoil his delightful excursion, 
had sent to Karaul for his 7,000 men, who, when they arrived, 
found the Turks in the orchards between the town and the 
intrenchments, firing away at the works, and watching for a 
chance to storm them. Now, these 7,000 came in at the same 
end of the town which the pashas had entered in the first place ; 
and traversing the streets in the direction the fight had followed, 
they of course came up in the rear of the Turks, who had thus © 
to defend themselves behind their orchard trees against this 
sudden surprise, at the same time that they were assailing the 
intrenchments in front. 

For awhile the fight was hot and bloody, and hundreds fell 
on both sides; but, at last, about 5,000 Turks, seizing the 
opportunity, rushed from their cover, and falling upon the 
Karaul men with that headlong, crushing impetuosity which 
had distinguished them in the three days of Oltenitza, drove 
them pell-mell, flying, stumbling, falling, back through the 
streets again in the direction whence they had come; and 
whence now the 3,000 men whom the pashas had left at Mog- 
lovitz, and whom Ishmail had sent for, were approaching at the 
very nick of time, as fast as they could get over the ground. 
When the flying Russians, hard pressed by those who had driven 
them from the orchard, reached the other end of the town, they 
met these Turks from Moglovitz, who, throwing themselves 
on the disordered and terrified flock, fairly finished them. 

Meanwhile, the Turks who had remained in the gardens 
besieging the intrenchments, excited to intoxication by the 
daring charge of their companions, would wait no longer, but, 
breaking all bounds of prudence or discipline, raised their war- 
crv once more and flew at the works. They took them; and 
so ferocious was their attack, that they killed without mercy, 


making no prisoners. 
So, you see, General Fishback did not go to Kalafat on the 
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Russian New Year’s-day; and instead of his surprising the 
pashas, the pashas astonished him. 

You will ask what were those Bashi-Bazouks who, under 
Skender Beg, were so rapid and brilliant in their movements ? 
The Bashi-Bazouks are irregular Turkish horsemen, composed 
of all the scamps that can be found from Oude to Egypt—ugly 
coal-black Nubians; vicious, treacherous Arabs; dirty, thiev- 
ing Marabouts—all or any who can ride like witches, cut and 
thrust like fiends, and stick at nothing. 


FIRESIDE FANCIES. 


Tue fireside is dull to-day: a flood of May sunshine, warm and bright, 
streams through the parted curtains; and, in its golden brilliance, the coals, 
awhile ago glowing with crimson light, have grown strangely dim and sombre. 
White ashes gather around, hiding the red reflection—there is no beauty nor 
cheeriness by the fireside this May morning; so, for pleasant fancies, we must 
look out of the open window, and ask this sweet breeze, floating by so airily, 
for tidings of spring time and flowers. We can fancy it has been rippling 
over forest brooks, and stealing fragrance from the violets and wild blossoms 
that are brightening the woods now, so cool, and fresh, and sweet, is its flut- 
tering breath. Its low voice, singing through the young leaves rustling before 
our window, will make a fit echo for the dainty song our little queen, Titania 
Regina, sends us. We yield her loyal thanks for it. 


A CALL FOR SPRING. 


Come to us quickly, beautiful Spring, 
With thy sunny smile and thy floral train, 
Filling the earth with gladness again— 
Come on thy airy wing! 


Bring with thee odors from orient shore, 
Breezes cooled by the smiling sea, 
Feathery fern-leaves fluttering free 

Velvety mosses o’er. 


Come! for, out in the budding woods, 
Chirps the wren with the brilliant eyes, 
As back’and forth to her nest she flies, 

Made ready for coming broods. 


Come! for under the mosses green, 
Veiled in her leaves, the blue violet stands, 
Waiting, with meekly folded hands, 

Till thou shalt be heard and secon. 


Come! for our souls need the touch of thy hand, 
Softening their hardness, renewing their youth, 
Giving them happier glimpse of the truth— 

Oh, come to the waiting land! 


Bring us thy beauty, exquisite Spring! 
Our restless, longing hearts fo fill ; 
Wake into life on valley and hill, 

Cover the earth with thy wing— 

Come to us! exquisite Spring. 
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B. C. has rightly guessed Marian’s last charade, as also have Violante, 
Addie, and Tommy Doolittle. But the only answer in rhyme comes from 
Lucille Ferrers. 

All around us, everywhere, 

We can feel the viewless air ; 

Many a‘‘romping Rose ” full well 
All about a hole can tell ; 

And the skaters wisely dread 
Treacherous air-hole ’neath their tread. 


Emmet’s riddle seems too hard for our young people. B. C. declares he 
cannot guess it—and Violante says, ‘‘I have puzzled in vain over Emmet’s 
riddle, and must confess myself stupid. Do tell me what itis.”” This time 
we will tell you that the answer is Somebody; but, for the future, somebody 
else must *‘ puzzle” to more purpose, little lady ! 

From Georgie, a new and welcome contributor, comes the following 


CHARADE. 
Without my first, the lofty ship would be 
A lifeless hulk—a log upon the sea ; 
Without my next, our feet, in frosty weather, 
Would not be comfortably shod with leather ; 
Without my third, the noisy cotton-mill 
Would cease to clatter, and its wheels stand still ; 
But, with my whole, a gallant king of old 
Defied more millions than his hundreds told. 


The charades by Charlotte and Joseph Randolph are well written, but too 
vague. ‘My whole, a lady’s name—But little known to fame,” presents no 
point at all by which a solution of the riddle may be guessed at; so, also, 
with the next one. With a little more care in the construction of charades, 
they will write very nicely. The versification is smooth and easy, and, we 
have no doubt they will succeed with a second trial. 

The following charade is by Addie: 


My first, if Milton truth doth state, 

Is a chariot used by those called great ; 

My second is a squirrel, a bird, or a monkey— 
And sometimes even a blundering donkey ; 
My whole, a fabric finely wrought, 

From Asian looms at first was brought, 
Though now the Yankees’ close attention 
Have almost made it their invention. 
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There are few more necessary things, amongst the trifles of life—and 
needlework—than pincushions: and few things that admit of greater variety in 
appearance. Pincushions aX 
are large and small; ob- SOR 
long, heart-shaped, square; 
round and flat; any shape, 
size, and material; yet, 
everywhere in use, and 
everywhere in demand. 
Mamma requires one for 
her toilet table; papa 
(sometimes) carries one in 
his vest-pocket ; the baby’s 
lies in the nursery-bas- 
ket; grandmamma’s peeps 
from her reticule ; and aunt 
Caro’s does duty on her 
work-stand. A pincush- 
ion, then, is a sufficiently 
dignified subject to engage 
the attention of our sew- 
ing-circle, for one morning, 
at least; and we have se- 
lected a pattern of the 
newest and prettiest varie- 
ty that we have seen. 

The ‘pendant pincush- 
ion’’ is intended to be hung 
against the wall, beside the 
toilet-mirror, and is as 
convenient as it is pretty, 
and easily made. To make 
up the cushion, take a 
thin piece of wood, and 
lay on one side a bag filled 
with bran, of the same size. 
Tack this down with a 
piece of calico, at the other 
side of the back. Stretch 
the outside cloth—which 
may be of velvet, silk, 
or cashmere, embroidered, 
braided, or appliqué, as 
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you fancy—over the stuffed side, and a piece of silk of the same 
color over the other. Turn in the edges, sew them together, and finish 
with a cord all round. Add the tassels and cord by which it is to be 
suspended. The wood, upon which the cushion is mounted, should be about 
four inches by seven. The engraving represents a pretty pattern in appli- 
cation—scarlet velvet upon a groundwork of bright dark green. The edges 
of the pattern are finished with gold braid, represented by the white lines ; 
and the black lines of the inner pattern are to be copied in green braid. The 
cord and tassels are intermingled green and scarlet. 


A FEW NEW BOOKS. 


The Wonders of Science, or Young Humphrey Davy, by Henry Mayhew: 
This is a book which we would like to place in the hands of every thoughtful 
and intelligent boy. There are few lads who are not, in some degree, familiar 
with the name of Humphrey Davy, as one of the greatest natural philosophers 
of the world; but, to many, the history of his ambitious boyhood, his self- 
taught knowledge, his earnest, energetic, hopeful seeking after the truths of 
natural science, in the face of difficulty and disappointment; his great dis- — 
coveries and successes, and his final elevation from comparative obscurity to 
the highest honors of the day, will be as new and wonderful as it is instructive 
and encouraging. The author says, in his preface, “‘ My object has been, to 
show youths that some of the greatest minds the world has yet seen have been 
self-taught; and, by letting the young know how great men, when they were 
young, too, set about the task of informing themselves. thus to breed in youth- 
ful minds not only a faith in their own capabilities, but a taste for the 
beauties of knowledge, as well as a strong purpose to number themselves, if 
possible, among the future teachers of mankind.” Whether the embryo 
genius of any future philosopher shall be developed by the contemplation of 
this example, we may not know now; but surely its lessons of high resolve, 
energy, and faith, will sow good seed in young hearts and minds. The book 
has all the charm of a story, moreover, and is profusely illustrated with spirited 
engravings. 

The Surprise ; or, Blanche and her Friends, by Hetty Holyoke, is a grace- 
ful little book, which will win many a friend in the nursery and play-room. 
Blanche. the little heroine, is just such a child as every one loves—frolicsome, 
play-loving, and impulsive, but just as ingenuous, kind-hearted, and unselfish. 
And all her little adventures and experiences are most attractive in their sim- 
plicity and naturalness. Altogether, there is a freshness in the little story, 
too often lacking in children’s books; a breezy, out-of-dvor, healthful atmos- 
phere, which will do good to every child-reader—and we trust these will be 
many—who may come within its influence. 


PAUMEER, DHE SCULPTOR. 


Dip you ever try to carve a man’s head out of a piece of wood ? 
Or to mould a lump of soft clay into the shape of a face? If 
you never did, and like to see pictures and beautiful Jandscapes, 
and graceful forms, I would advise you to try. You will fail at 
first: perhaps make a misshapen object at which your friends 
will laugh. Never mind; try again. Nobody succeeds at first 
at anything. Try again and again. Remember that success is 
the top of a ladder, whose staves are failures; perhaps, after 
climbing a good many of these staves, you may get to the top at 
last, and become an honor to your country. I am sure there are 
many boys in the United States who might become great artists, 
if they would work hard and persevere. See how Erastus 
Palmer, the sculptor, rose. 

Nearly thirty years ago, he was running about on his father’s 
farm in Onondaga County, in the State of New York, a merry 
little boy, fond of playing in the hay ricks, and catching birds, 
and fishing in the pleasant streams near his home. One autumn 
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day, he picked up a fine old oak leaf, which he carried home. 
He admired it so much, as well he might, that he copied its 
graceful shape, and its veins and fibres, on a piece of wood. 
This was a great triumph for him; though, of such a trifle, his 
friends would, perhaps, think but little. But very soon, little 
Erastus-—he was only nine or ten at the time—made a model of 
a saw-mill. This his friends and neighbors did understand, and 
were prodigiously surprised at his dexterity. They gave him 
tools and wood, and he began to make window-sashes and wooden 
horses, and other toys, for the whole neighborhood—growing to 
be the smartest carpenter of the village before he had any beard 
on his face. ‘ 

When the beard came, and with it a manly wish to fight the 
world alone, young Palmer shouldered his bundle and went away 
to Dunkirk, which was the far West of those days. Six long 
years he toiled there as a carpenter, often feeling, I am sure, that 
he could do something better than plane or saw boards, but 
working none the less stoutly on that account. Then more 
changes, among which a wife, and still Palmer sawed and planed 
and hammered away at his trade—the great yearning for art 
steadily growing stronger and heartier within him, but never 
teaching him to be idle or careless of his daily work. So well 
he wrought, and so wisely he lived, that he had soon built him 
a house of his own at Utica. 

From time to time, of an evening when his work was done, 
he would carve and cut figures and leaves on wood, in his old 
way, and wondered, perhaps, when he saw how he was improy- 
ing, whether this sport would ever lead to anything. Once he 
saw a cameo brooch. Now, if he could make such a piece of 
work as that, it would be something to speak of. So he chose 
a fine thick shell, fastened it tight in a vice, and began with 
chisel and file to carve on it a portrait of his wife. When it was 
done, he hardly knew what to think. He hoped it was a good 
likeness; but he did not dare say so even to himself. 

To decide the question, he took the cameo to a neighbor who 
had traveled, and was a fine judge of works of art, and asked 
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him what he thought of it. Palmer stood, looking very nervous 
and anxious, while the neighbor examined it closely at the light. 
“This,” said the latter, at last, “is very beautiful: you have 
great talent.” 

These words settled Palmer’s vocation. He began at once to 
work at carving likenesses in cameo; and, with the help of his 
friendly neighbor, obtained some fame in the section of country 
where he lived. Shortly afterwards, he removed to New York, 
and began business in that city. 

But carving on shell, though a very pleasant branch of art, 
and one which is much esteemed in Italy, is still an inferior 
branch. A man may make excellent cameos without gaining 
much glory. Chance came very happily to Palmer’s aid. So 
much fine work hurt his eyes. He was forced, sorely against 
his will, to give up his business, and go back to Utica, where he 
saw nothing before him but his old carpenter’s trade. 

But his early friend stood him again in stead. ‘You cannot 
see to carve fine lines,” said he, “but you can model in clay.” 
Of course he could; and then and there he began to learn the 
trade of a sculptor. It would take me a long time to describe 
to you the manner in which he wrought at this new profession ; 
how he studied, and thought, and talked with learned men; how 
his wife read to him when he was modeling ; how his whole soul 
was wrapped in his art; and he loved it and worshiped it with 
all the fervor of a great heart; and how, after many fruitless 
efforts, many mistakes, and many sad disappointments, he arrived 
at last at the knowledge and the skill which make him the first 
resident sculptor in America. 

You have seen, perhaps, some of his busts. They are very 
true and life-like. Greater than these are his allegorical heads 
and his “Indian Girl,” which I advise you to see if you ever go 
to Albany. Greater works still he will, doubtless, give us, as 
his genius matures. If his life be spared, he will be some day a 
very famous man. 


THE FAIRIES. 


AN IRISH NURSERY SONG. 


Ur the airy mountain, down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a hunting, for fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, and white owl’s feather ! 


Down along the rocky shore some make their home, 
They live on crispy pancakes of yellow tide-foam ; 
Some in the reeds of the black mountain-lake, 

With frogs for their watch-dogs, all night awake. 


High on the hill-top the old king sits ; 

He is now so old and gray he’s nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys from Slieveleague to Rosses , 
Or going up with music on cold starry nights, 

To sup with the Queen of the gay Northern Lights. 
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They stole little Bridget for seven years long ; 

When she came down again her friends were all gone. 

They took her lightly back, between the night and morrow, 

They thought that she was fast asleep, but she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since deep within the lakes, 

On a bed of flag-leaves, watching till she wakes. 


By the craggy hill-side, through the mosses bare, 

They have planted thorn-trees for pleasure here and there, 
Is any man so daring to dig one up in spite, 

He shall find the thornies set in his bed at night. 


Up the airy mountain, down the rushy glen. 
We daren’t go a hunting for fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, and white owl’s feather ! 


BROTHERS & SISTERS; 
OR, 
THE LESSONS OF A SUMMER. 
CHAPTER V. 
A NEW ENGLAND HOME. 

Morris awoke the next morning before John. A vague recol- 
lection of change and new faces came over him, as he unclosed 
his eyes—that feeling of “‘where am I?”—‘what has hap- 
pened?’ which we all can remember, at some time in our lives. 
He raised himself up on his elbow and looked around the little 
room. It was very unlike his own at home, with its mahogany 
bedstead and soft carpet, the marble-topped toilet-table and 
swinging mirror. 

Here he saw one window, with a plain white curtain; there 
was no carpet on the floor except a small piece, neatly bound, 
and laid before the beds like a rug; the boys had each a low 
single bedstead, and between them stood a wash-stand, with 
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only a small glass, in a maple frame, hanging on the white- 
washed wall. Two or three chairs, and a table of the plainest 
description, stood on the opposite side of the room, and there 
was a set of swinging book-shelves, well filled. This was ,the 
whole furniture. 

The noise he made in starting up awoke John, who rubbed 
his eyes in the most sleepy way, while he answered the ques- 
tion—“ What are we going to do with ourselves all day?” 

But, in another moment, he sprang out upon the rug. ‘“ There 
goes the bell for prayers. Dear me, how late we are. Did any- 
body call us?” 

“Prayers! why, do you have prayers every day ?”’ said Morris, 
in astonishment. 

‘“‘Certainly; why not? If we need anything one day, or have 
anything to be thankful for, why not every day?—though you 
never had prayers at all, did you?” 

‘‘What comes next?” asked Morris, abruptly—having had 
enough on that subject for the present. 

‘Breakfast,’ said John, dressing as rapidly as possible, in 
which Morris, unconsciously, imitated him, “and then the girls 
help mother with the breakfast-things.”’ 

**Why—doesn’t the servant do that?” 

“‘Oh, there’s only one to do everything, and we don’t call her 
a servant, either. I guess you’d better not let her hear you say 
it. They are ‘hired girls,’ here. Ours-is named Jane. When 
the girls are in the dining-room I drive the cow back to pasture, 
and bring in the wood, and do a great many little errands. 
Then we have to go into the study for our lessons. Mother 
hears most of them—father has Latin grammar.” 

“Do you study Latin?—why, are you old enough, can your 
father read Virgil? Isn’t it very hard?” and Morris, who, in his 
indolence, looked upon Latin as a profound mystery, began to 
have a sudden respect for John. 

‘Oh, Latin grammar,” began John, just as one of his sisters 


knocked at the door. ‘Yes, Anne, I suppose they have waited 
prayers for us.” 
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Mr. Quincy had done so, in consideration of the young travel- 
ers; and they found the family just going into the study, as they 
came down stairs. 

It was a delightful room, Mr. Quincy always sat there, and, 
by general consent, it was regarded as the pleasantest place in 
the house. On one side were book-shelves, from the floor to 
the ceiling, filled with a valuable collection of volumes, but in 
every possible kind of binding—no two sets alike. A table, 
covered with pamphlets, stood between the windows, and there 
was another, with an open writing-desk, in the middle of the 
room; from which spread a half circle of chairs, in which they 
were seated, each with a Bible from the pile on the table. 

They read, first, a chapter in alternate verses, even little Clara 
taking her turn. Then Mrs. Quincy began a hymn, which they 
all seemed to know, and sung without any book, and they knelt 
—Morris very unwillingly—at the prayer which followed. 

Before they left the room the children went, in turn, to claim 
a morning kiss from their father. This was their daily custom, 
and Morris, as he drew back shyly, thought it a very odd one. — 

If our young gentleman had one especial fault above another, 
it was daintiness; and, especially at breakfast, he liked his coffee, 
and to help himself to the sugar and cream jug 

You may imagine his disappointment, when he saw a tumbler 
of milk standing before each plate, as they entered the dining- 
room, and only two cups on the tray, that stood by Mrs. Quincy ; 
while there was no sign of omelette, hot rolls, salmon, or any 
of the delicacies that were always on the table at home. There 
were two kinds of bread, but neither of them warm, and one so 
coarse and dark that Morris wondered when he saw every one 
but himself choose it. He had never seen a “rye and Indian”’ 
loaf before, and thought nothing could tempt him to taste it. 
In fact, he could eat nothing, for wishing he was at home, and 
imagining how the table was spread in Clinton Place, at that 
very hour—the fragrant coffee, the French rolls. 


ViISTLOSLO AS CHINES ES S.C HO Oi. 
In Four Parts.—Part III. 


On a corner of the desk there was a block about as long and 
as thick as a pulpit Bible, and about half as wide; and in one 
end of this block there was a hole, an inch or more in diameter, 
in which stood a very thick piece of ratan, split, for about 
two thirds of its length, into a dozen branches. I put my finger 
on this, and asked (by opening my eyes very wide, and looking 
at it and then towards the schoolmaster) what it was? 

The schoolmaster laughed again, and Cowmoon answered : 

“Dat makey viipee bady boyey—ver bady boyey ; bah! soger, 
fool boyey, dat makey viip him: yes.” 

aN And the school- 
master spoke to one 
ofthe boys who came 
to him, and he took 
him and laid him 
across his knee, and 
pretended to whip 
him with the ratan, 
all the time laughing, 
and the boy laugh- 


and Cowmoon laugh- 
ing, and all the boys 
laughing as hard as 
they could laugh. 
At the other end of 
the block there were 
a number of smaller 
= holes, in which stood 
several small camel’s 
= 4 hair brushes, with 
SS SS small bamboo or reed 
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handles. When the schoolmaster let go of the boy whom he 
had played was “ver bady,” I pointed in the same inquiring 
manner to these little brushes. 

The schoolmaster nodded, and said something more gravely 
than before in Chinese. I suppose it was— 

“ First class in writing! Take your copy-books.” 

All the boys put away their books, and four of them came to 
the desk, and the schoolmaster took out four wooden trays, with 
sand in them, and four wooden sticks as large as lead pencils. 
The boys then took these, and fell back and went to shaking 
and smoothing the sand, while the schoolmaster wet a piece of 
India ink, and rubbed it on the middle of the block on his desk 
until he had made a little black puddle. Then he took out one 
of the little brushes, and, holding it upright between his first 
and third and his middle finger, he touched the puddle of India 
ink with the brush, and then made several characters on a piece 
of brownish paper with it. This he held up so all the boys 
could see it, and they tried 
to copy it by drawing in 
the sand with their sticks. 

Then he seemed to ask Grr 
the older boys what it was fy : a 
he had written, and they // 
answered, beginning some- | 
thing like this— 

“Wang so fangrii ooling 
oolah stutchzi yap wang.” 

I afterwards asked Cow- 


moon what it meant; and * af 
as well as I could under- \= 
stand him, it was this: NN 


“This foreign bugaboo \~ 
is to be pitied, and not to 
be biamed that he is not Li 
a Chinaman; he is very | 
civil, and we should en- 


ly hi Hi il 


ere 
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courage him. If he would have his head shaved, and learn 
our ways, and think just as we do about everything, he would 
not be a bad man. But let us be thankful that we were born 
in this glorious country, and try to grow up a credit to it, and 
be good-mannered and brave and generous towards even the 
poor barbarians from America.” 

Then I tried to tell the school, with the assistance of Cow- 
moon, how we wrote. When the boys understood that we used 
the large feathers from the wing of a goose, instead of brushes, 
it seemed as if they never would have done laughing at us, for 
what seemed to them such a very strange and funny thing. 

I tried to tell them that we used such brushes and such ink 
only to make pictures with; and that I might be sure they 
understood me, I tried, in my rough way, to draw a picture of 
the dunce, as he had stood when I first saw him. 

The schoolmaster laughed most heartily 
over my poor sketch, and showed it to 
the boys, who instantly made a great 
noise, laughing and shouting, and turn- 
ing towards the dunce, and pulling and 
pushing him. They seemed to be want- 
ing to have him do something. The 
schoolmaster kept shaking his head, but 
all the time laughing quietly. At last 
Cowmoon said to me, ra 

“Yang Sing—dat body bayey —can 
do; yah, Yang Sing can do.” 

It was along time before I could guess 
what he meant. At last it appeared that 
Yang Sing was the name of the brave 
and good-tempered dunce, and that he 
was not only brave and good-tempered, 
but that he had a genius for drawing; 
and, although he did not like study, the 
boys thought he could draw as well as I could. As soon as I 
understood this, I begged the schoolmaster to let him try, and 
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he finally told him he might. Yang Sing, however, would not 
let me see him draw, but took a brush and a piece of ink, and 
some paper, and went near the curtain, and sat on the ground, 
and used his thumb-nail for an inkstand, and his knees for a 
desk. Pretty soon he look- op 

ed at me mischievously, and XS 
laughed, and handed Cow- 
moon the paper, and slipt 
outside when Cowmoon 
brought it to me. 

This is the picture that 
was on the paper. I don’t 
know but he meant it for a 
picture of me; but I do not 
think it looks much like me. 
I suppose a large eye, and 
hair falling over the front of 
the head, and cut off be- 
hind, looks as curious to the 
Chinese boys as their little 
narrow eyes and their shaved 
foreheads, and their long tail 
of hair behind, would look ama 
to American schoolboys. SX 


ANSWER TO LETTIE’S RIDDLE. 


My first is he, my second art, 

Which both together make the heart. 

That Art’s divine, is often heard; 

And, if we trust the preacher’s word, 
Sometimes the heart is made of stone; 

But not so is it with my own. 

Please, send, Miss Lettie, as you said, 

Your heart, but not in gingerbread.—F RANK. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 
In Five Parts—Part IV. 


PRESENTLY, as it seemed to her, though it was really a good 
while, she woke up, hearing a strain of such lovely music as 
was never heard before: sometimes she had felt happy to hear 
the priest in the hunting-chapel, where the miller and his wife 
heard mass of a Sunday, sing the service in such a deep, sweet 
voice, that the sound of rain on the roof was not to be spoken 

.of in the same day with it; but this music was quite different: 
at first it was very far and. faint, like the smell of wild roses; 
but it came nearer, and nearer, till she could hear through the 
sound of peace and joy a thousand little sweet and tinkling bells, 
as if a myriad of sunshiny brooks had come together to have a 
nice time, and were laughing, and dancing, and flashing over 
rocks, and glittering pebbles, down to a broad, unrippled river, 
that flowed its shallow waters over a golden sand-bed; but she 
heard no deeper, rushing river beyond, nor even the solemn sea. 

The music came nearer still: a small light began to shine, and 
by its glimmer she saw a crowd of honey-bees, that made the — 
music on tiny shells, and little grass-stalks: while here and there 
a huge bumble-bee puffed at a red tube of honey-suckle, and 
almost split his golden cuirass with blowing. Outside of the 
bees a long line of glow-worms marched for torches, and behind 
came troops of little creatures no bigger than stout pins,-with 
green dresses, and white feathers in their steeple-crowned hats; 
smiling and smirking with such a good will that they seemed 
almost as light-giving as the glow-worms. In their midst was 
a brown acorn-cup, rolling on wheels, and harnessed in front of 
it, four crickets scrambled over the sand, while a little king, with 
a whole diamond cut out like a crown on his head, held the cob- 
web reins and guided the fat steeds. After him a like carriage 
followed, only that six grasshoppers were driven there by a 
coachman in a red vest, and on a seat within sat a little maiden, 
wearing an emerald crown and white robes; while behind 
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another troop of joyful fairies, a double line of torch-bearing 
worms, and another band of bees finished the procession—the 
loveliest, strangest, and prettiest thing Gold had ever seen, mak- 
ing her rub her eyes very hard to be sure she didn’t sleep. 


They came nearer still to the children’s nest, and the busy 
fairies swept away the fallen pine-leaves till they cleared a ring 
of white sand, and built up in the middle a little square of pearl- 
lined shells, on which stood two thrones: over one hung for 
canopy a blue-bell, that shone with dew, and drooped down 
nearly to the yellow butterfly wings that were spread on the 
seat beneath, as if it liked to be so beautiful and full of grace. 

Above the other seat, which was covered with brown and 
gold moth-skins, hung a cream-colored tulip, streaked with pur- 
ple; and dark red rose-leaves carpeted the steps that led up to 
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both thrones. Underneath the blue-bell the queen seated her- 
self, while the grasshopper steeds pranced and curveted below ; 
and the king reined up his stately coursers before the tulip, 
below whose heavy bell he seated himself with all the dignity 
of bigger people, while a stout fay stood at every cricket’s head 
till he should have safely descended. Then the steeds were 
staliled under an oak leaf, and the sports of Fairy Land began. 

Long did Gold watch the untiring dances and the incessant 
games, till at length she felt Silver’s chin on her shoulder, and 
the still sleepy weight of his head against hers. Before long he 
was wide awake enough, and shaking with laughter. Gold held 
his mouth with one hand, and signed silence with the other; but 
all in vain: it was not in his nature to keep still; and at some 
unwonted feat of skill on the part of a dancing fay, who shid 
almost a yard on a stray moonbeam and lit on his feet at last, 
Silver clapped his hands with eager laughter and cried: “That’s 
a brave elf! do it again.” 

Terror and rage seized the fairy crowd; the king and queen 
forgot all about their dignity, and ran as hard as they could 
scamper after their carriages, which went off at a rate that must 
have made the fat crickets wheeze for many a day, and broke 
the springs in the grasshoppers’ legs; but the fays, discovering 
Silver’s fair locks in the moonbeams, pounced upon him with 
vengeance, and pinched his cheeks, nipped his eyelids, tweaked 
his nose, and ran thorns into his ears, till he was almost beside 
himself with pain; while one old fairy, with a spindle in her 
hand, swung by a lock of hair just over his ear and shouted good 
advice into it, which was worse than all the rest. 

“« Aye, little earthling! fairy fingers are fine, but they pinch: 
will you speak or sleep another time? Talk goes in tatters, 
silence in silk !” 

At this the cock crowed loudly outside the forest edge, and 
the fairies fled like a scattering mist. 

Silver, bewildered with pain and anger, laid his head in Gold’s 
lap, and sobbed himself to sleep, while she leant against the tree- 
branches and slept too, till the sun found them so an hour after 
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dawn, and with its level beams pried their little eyelids apart, 
and a crow overhead called them to breakfast, though he only 
meant to cry for hisown. Rather more quietly than was their 
wont, the two children resumed their journey, and by noon, 
weary and foot-sore, stood at the portal of a gray castle, whose 
towers and turrets rose sharp and hoary against the sky. The 
gate was wide open; a linden-tree swung its gold-flowered 
branches in the wild wind that streamed through casement and 
porch; and under its broad shadow the children seated them- 
selves on a stone bench to eat their dinner. 

The porter, seeing the two 
tired little creatures silently 
nibbling their food like two 
white mice, called them into 
the kitchen, where the cook 
found better cheer for them, 
and the young blood came 
back to their cheeks and lips, 
till they looked like two roses 
just bloomed; andthe lady’s ~ 
maid, sweeping her fine frock ¢ 
scornfully through the hall, ; 
stopped to hear the sweet little 
voice that sung a doleful bal- 
lad by the fire; for Silver had -- 
found his tongue. ¥ 

So the maid told her mistress 
what rare children sat in the 
kitehen, and how the boy sung; and the mistress, a fine and 
languid lady, with a kind heart, she did not know she had sent 
down Mrs. maid again to bring them to her dressing-room. So 
Gold and Silver, hand in hand, walked up the stately stairs with 
innocent faces, and stood before the lady of the castle. Silver’s 
ready. tongue was somewhat quieted; but Gold briefly and 
clearly answered the questions put to her; and when the maid 
bade Silver sing, he looked out at the high window, where the 
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blue sky seemed to be cast back into his eyes, and sung as a 
little bird sings, without any fear or thought, so simply and 
sweetly that great tears dropped from the lady’s eyes upon her 
velvet robe, and the maid had to run quick with a napkin, for 
fear they should spot it. 


ABOUT NEW YORK.—CuaILpREn. 


WuEn I first went to New York, in the Golden Grocer, with 
Bill Shelly, I thought it would be splendid to live where there 
were so many houses, and where one could have baker’s-bread, 
‘“‘¢wist” every day; and I said to Bill, “Bill, wouldn’t you like 
to live in New York if you was me?” 

Then he said to me, “If you were a robin red-breast would 
you like to live in a cage, and only look at red bricks?” 

‘“‘Of course I wouldn’t, Bill. I’m not a fool!’? Then Bill 
pinched Jerry’s tail, and we had a grand “ Bow-wow,” and a 
laugh—for Jerry was very angry. 

“ But,” said I, “why not, Bill—why not live in New York ?” 

‘“‘ Look here, Phil., don’t you want to see the trees?’’ ‘ Yes.” 

“And the blossoms?” ‘ Yes.” 

“And to gather the fruit?” ‘ Yes.” 

“And don’t you want to hear the birds sing, and the cows 
moo, and the hens cackle, and don’t you want to find the 
eggs?” 

“¢ Of course I do, Bill.” 

“And don’t you want to go out into the woods for huckle- 
berries and blackberries, and to shake down the rattling nuts?” 

“Yes, I do!” 

“Then, when it comes winter, don’t you like to live where 
there are hills for sliding, and ponds for skating, and don’t you 
think it’s nice to make traps for quails ?” 

Ves, dort 

‘Well, then,” said Bill, ‘‘ what do you want to live here for? 
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-—here you can’t run nor holler, and there’s nothing for a boy 
to do, as I can see, and not much for a girl, except go to school, 
which nobody ought to do all the time. Now it’s well enough 
for you to come down here ounce in a while, in a nice sloop, like 
the Golden Grocer, with me to take care of you, but what do 
you want to live here for?” 
*T don’t know, on the whole,” I said, “but I like Mayford 
the best.” 
“To be sure you do,” he said. “Now you just go up about 
the streets, and see what children have to do here.” 
So I went; and one of the first boys I saw had a basket slung 
on his shoulders, piled up with bits of Sieh 2 eg way. 
I watched him, and, 
every little while, he 
drawled out—* B-i-m-e- 
w-o-0-0-d,” which, I found 
out, meant pine-wood ; 
and that that boy got his 
living by getting together 
old bits of boards, cutting 
them up, and then selling 
them, in this way, for 
kindling, to poor people 
almost as poor as_ he. 
Then I saw lots of little 
ragged boys and girls, 
too—very, very dirty, * 
who were scuflling about, 
wherever there were bags 
of coffee and hogsheads 
of sugar on the docks; 
and that, with pieces of M all 
stick, they hooked some out of them when thers ccna But, 
whenever the captain or a police officer came along, away they 
all scattered, so as not to be caught. 
Those are little dock-rogues (‘ wharf-rats,” as some call 
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them), who live by pilfering. Some of the poor creatures have 
fathers and mothers, who tell them to do so; and some of these 
young things take care of themselves and live as they can. 

Since that time I have found houses in the city filled with 
such poor families. One night I went, with a policeman, at 
midnight, into the cellar of a house in Water street, where there 
were six beds, filled with men, and women, and these poor chil- 
dren. The cellar was dark, damp, dirty, and foul, and how any 
child could live in such a place, I could not see. 

I shuddered to think of it, and I felt glad that I was born in 
Mayford, where the air is pure, and the water clean, and where 
' there were no poor children like these; and I determined to do 
all I could to help the “ Children’s-Aid Society,” which, last 
year, got country homes for a thousand of these little vagrants. 

These boys and girls are just the same, my schoolfellows, as 
you are; but they have not good fathers and mothers to teach 
them to be clean and good, and to buy them clothes and books, 
and the thousand things that many children have without think- 
ing how they get them. 

Well, then, there’s another set of boys—queer fellows they 
are, too—the news-boys. They are a sort of little Cossacks. 
Whenever a ship comes in with news, and “extras” are printed, 
they watch to buy the first papers, and away they scud, all over 
the city, crying and shouting, till they are hoarse, “’Rival of 
the ’Cific.”” ‘Great noos!”” “Emp’rur’s baby!” “ Peace pros- 
pek,” and so on. 

But on Sundays they travel over the city with their pile of 
papers, shouting, with all kinds of voices, something like this: 
“Sud’day Muk’ry, Sud’day Tibes, Sud’day ’Spatch, Sud’day 
Cooria, Sud’day ’Erald.” 

Which of course means, as every boy and girl will know, the 
Sunday Mercury, Times, Dispatch, Courier, and Herald. 

Many of these boys are very smart, and some of them make a 
good deal of money: some have supported themselves from the 
time they were eight years old. They were once in the habit 
of sleeping about on the stairs of the newspaper offices; but within 
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the last two years a lodging-house has been fitted up for them, 
where they can have a clean bed and a warm, comfortable room 
for six cents a night; and there, Mr. Tracy, the superintendent, 
teaches them how to wash their faces, and take care of their 
clothes and earnings, and the little fellows now like him, and 
are every day growing better than they once were. 

There are many and many little boys and girls who are sent 
out daily to beg. I have met them in the cold days of winter, 
shivering and crying, and without stockings or shoes, begging 
for a penny. It is hard to refuse them, though, in many cases, 
their parents spend their pennies all in grog-shops, which abound 
in New York. For my part, when I see these dirty, suffering 
children, I think I would rather be anything than a grog- 
seller. 

Perhaps the poor children who have the best time, are those 
who go round with the organs and the monkeys. 


Nearly all the organ-grinders are Italians, and nearly all 
like to own monkeys; for everybody likes to see them, they are 
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such quaint, queer little mountebanks of men. ‘They are rigged | 
out with a hat and coat, dance to the music, after a fashion, — 
and soon like to pick up the pennies, when they jump up to 
their master, and put them in his pocket. They will almost 
always fly at cats, and may be made jealous of people. I one 
day saw a boy pick up a penny which had been thrown on to the . 
side-walk, when the little black monkey flew at him, and jump- 
ed up upon his shoulders, and pulled away at the boy’s hair till 
he dropped the penny and ran for home. Then the monkey 
picked up the penny and chattered away and grinned with great 
glee. 

_ During the winter, the organ-players live in town—people, 
children, and monkeys—pretty much all in common, and in filth. 
In the evenings, they go out to play, and they seek the windows 
where the lights are bright. and they see signs of children; and 
you will hear them about till nigh midnight. As they are apt 
to play until they are paid something to go, they make pretty 
good livings, and pay a good round rent for their organs, too. ~ 
For my own part, I like to hear these peripatetic musicians ; 
only let them play in moderation, not every night, not every 
one. 

In the summer, they go out over the country, and play in the 
towns and villages, and along the roadsides, and there it is 
pleasant to hear them, and then their children have a good 
time. So I am glad when they go in the country, and so are 
you, reader—are you not? 

I have told something about the poor children. I think the 
cnildren of the rich have a stupid time in the city, tco. 


DOGS THAT I HAVE KNOWN. 


I wave, in my time, been acquainted with a great many dogs, 
and it occurs to me that a short account of them may be inter- 
esting to those who have a fondness for those faithful friends and 
playful companions. Among my earliest recollections is that of 
a very small, white and brown spaniel that lived in the family 
when I was a child, and whose name was Julia, or Jule as we al- 
ways called her. She was the prettiest, the most affectionate, 
and the smallest dog that I ever knew ; her coat was as soft and 
glossy as satin, her paws were scarcely larger than my little 
finger ; she had large brown eyes, and a tail like a feather. 

But Jule’s beauty was the least of her gocd qualities. If she 
loved any one, it was with her whole heart ; and if that person was 
sick, the dog took her station upon the bed, and would let no 
one approach but the doctor, or those she knew to be friends: 
and it was both pretty and funny to see the little thing, scarcely 
larger than a kitten, set up her back, and growl, and show her 
little white teeth, looking as fierce as possible, if any one she 
did not like came near the patient. 
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One of Jule’s peculiarities was the power of shedding tears, 
which she would do when anything grieved her. If one of the 
family went off on a journey, or if she received a scolding for 
some naughty behavior (for she was naughty sometimes), she 
would sit right down, lift up her little brown nose in the air, 
and cry aloud, while the large tears would gather in her eyes 
and roll down her hairy cheeks. 

This little dog was so remarkably beautiful that she was stolen 
several times, but always brought back upon the offer of a re- 
ward; and, on one occasion, a member of the family, passing 
through Broadway, was attracted by the sound of a sharp little 
bark, and, upon looking round, discovered Jule’s glossy head and 
long brown ears peeping out of a hole in a beggar’s basket. Of 
course she was instantly taken from the thief and brought home 
in triumph to her friends. She lived to a good old age, and 
died very much regretted. 

After her death, there came to us from the West Indies a curly 
white poodle named Pet ; and I am sorry to say that I can re- 
cord nothing in his favour. To be sure, he was pretty, with his 
curly coat like white cotton, his long ears, his little pink feet 
and his jet black eyes, but then he was selfish, unsocial, and ill- 
tempered. So long as he had plenty to eat, a fine ribbon round 
his neck, and a warm place by the fire, he did not care for any 
one, and would as soon bite you as look at you—especially if 
you disturbed his nap, when he would jump up with a snarl and 
a snap, which said as plainly as possible, “ take that, for waking 
me up !” 

The natural consequence of such an unamiable disposition was 
that nobody loved him at all; and when, one day, he suddenly 
disappeared, we were all very glad he was gone and everybody 
thought it a good riddance. It was suspected that his grand- 
mother—I mean his mistress’s mother—had bribed a boy to 
carry Pet away; but nobody asked about him for fear he would 
come back, and so there was an end of him. 

Pet’s place was very soon filled by another white poodle named 
Querida. He was a Spanish dog; so we gave him a Spanish name. 
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Querida’s failing was vanity. He was so vain of his curls, and 
his ears, and his eyes, and everything about him, that he did not 
know what to do with himself. One day, having been carefully 
washed and combed, and wearing large bows of scarlet ribbon 
upon his ears and neck, he was taken to the Battery for a walk, 
where, to be sure, his charming appearance excited a great deal 
of attention. The people, and the little children all said, «« what 
a beautiful dog!’ Instead of being modest, and telling himself 
that it was no merit of jas that he was pretty, he was so much 
delighted with the notice he received that it quite turned his 
poor, weak, little head, and he went crazy on the spot. That is to 
say, he became so excited, that he got a very bad fit, from which 
he never recovered. He was brought home with all his fine red 
ribbons soiled with dust and mud, and died in a very short time, 
a warning to all vain little dogs. 

Querida was followed by another Spanish poodle named Chica, 
which aiso met with an untimely death. Chica went out walking 
in the country with his mistress, and being rather delicate, the 
heat of the sun gave him a fit. The remedy for these fits was a 
cold bath ; so they took the little dog and threw him into a pond 
that was near, expecting him to swim to land and come out 
cured. But whether the poor thing was too weak to swim, or 
whether the cold water chilled his limbs, he began to sink, and 
his mistress, seeing his danger, went right into the pond and 
brought him out. But it was too late: poor Chica was dead. 

This unfortunate animal was succeeded by yet another white 
dog of the same kind, who was called Tutu. Tutu was of an 
amiable disposition and very pretty, with a silky, white coat, 
eyes like large black beads, dainty little feet, which she always 
used as if the ground was too hard for her to tread upon, and 
long ears of a delicate buff colour. She had, however, one great 
defect ; she was very affected in her manners, and was always 
giving herself airs of one kind or another. Sometimes her dinner 
was not good enough for her; and then, she would walk round 
the plate, sniffat it from a distance, take up a very small crumb 
between the ends of her teeth, drop it with an air of disgust, and 
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walk off in a fit of the sulks. So she would go without her 
dinner, which is often the case with those who quarrel with their 
bread and butter. Sometimes she would pretend to be very 
unwell and would sit with a melancholy air, her head on one side, 
and one paw held up, as if she really could not walk about on 
account of extreme weakness. At these times, if any one came 
near her ladyship, she would start back, with an affected little 
shriek, exactly like some fine lady who is afflicted with nerves. 
* On account of Titu’s delicacy and inability to take care of her- 
self, her mistress provided her with a small silver bell, like a mi- 
niature sleigh bell, which was attached to her collar and had her 
name engraved upon it. She was very proud of this bell, and 
went tinkling about with it as if she considered it an order of 
merit, as no doubt shedid. In spite of her delicate health, Tatu 
managed to live to a good old age, and when she died, she was 
regretted on account of her gentleness and amiability, and her 
want of common sense was never remembered against her. 
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THERE was a little piece of thistle-down floated away on a 
summer wind; and it sailed softly on the sweet air, over flowers 
and grassy fields, till it came where the first drops of a shower 
were falling, and one sorrowful drop said, pitifully: ‘ Poor lit- 
tle flake of down! how useless you are: even the silly wind 
can blow you anywhere!’”’ But a ray of sunshine flew from the 
edge of the cloud above, and answered: “ Happy little flake of 
down! you will comfort something before you are destroyed, 
and even this tear of the cloud shall shine.” So the sun looked 
at the rain, till it grew happy, and smiled into a rainbow, and a 
gay oriole slid along on the south wind, and, catching the down 
on her bill, wove it into her hanging nest; so, for many days, a 
tender little bird rested its soft head on the warm down, and 
was glad of the nice pillow. The sunshine was right: even that 
little flake was a comfort and a pleasure to the oriole. 


THE OTTER. 


Tue otter, like others of 
the furry tribe, is of several 
varieties. The otter pro- 
per, or, as it is called, the 
common otter, is found 
in all parts of the globe, 
though the fur of those taken in southern latitudes is 
worthless, being coarse, thin, and short. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company bring annually 50,000 to 60,000 otter skins 
into market; and the trappers from the colder regions of 
Asia capture a still larger number. The otter is taken with 
clubs and spears, and sometimes in nets. It is a beautiful, 
graceful animal, about two feet long, with a broad, flat tail, 
which increases its length a foot and a half more. Its color is a 
deep brown, with light-colored patches upon each side of the 
nose, and under the chin, and with throat and breast of an ash 
color; its fur, which is exceedingly fine and soft, is mixed with 
long, coarse hairs, which, when worn, are pulled out. Its head 
is flat and broad; its mouth small, with thick, muscular lips ; 
its teeth are strong and white ; its eyes small, and its ears short 
and rounded. Its legs are very short, thick and web-footed, and 
are loosely joined to the body, performing the double office of 
legs and fins—for the otter, being an amphibious animal, swims 
as easily as a fish. 

The otter is one of the wisest of the furry folk ; and in build- 
ing its house it burrows under ground, in the banks of a river 
or lake, always making the door-way or entrance to its abode 
out of sight, under water, and working upward, to the surface 
of the earth, digging out, at certain distances on its way up- 
ward, numerous holts or lodges, that in case of high tide, or a 
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flood, it can have a safe retreat: for although the otter loves the 
water, still even a cat does not affect a higher and dryer place in 
which to rest than the otter.” The otter does not like smother- 
ing either, if it does live under ground; but in making air- 
holes to its house, it is very careful they shall be among thick 
bushes, that even these little tokens of its whereabouts may be 
concealed from prying, curious eyes—for of all things, the otter 
does not like to be caught napping. It feeds on fish; and when 
fish fail, will attack poultry, or small quadrupeds. The otter 
is very fierce, and when hunted with dogs, as it frequently is, it 
will attack them savagely, and often wound a number of them 
severely. 

The otter, when taken young, can easily be tamed, and can 
be taught to hunt and fish for its master. In Sweden, in the 
houses of the great, it was at one time the custom to tame 
these sagacious animals, on purpose to catch fish for the daily 
meals; and Aldrovandus tells of an otter owned by a Swedish 
lord, that, on a signal from the cook, used to go out, and in a 
very short time bring in a fine mess of fish, to be dressed for 
dinner. Count de Buffon, another naturalist, at first doubted 
that the otter could be so tamed and instructed; but he had 
occasion afterwards to retract his doubts, as the fact was too 
well authenticated. M. Diarmed, in his amusing ‘Sketches of 
Nature,” relates interesting stories of many domesticated otters. 
One owned by Mr. Monteith, of Carstairs, Scotland, is spoken 
of as being very tame, and ‘“unco useful;” and “though he fre- 
quently stole out to fish on his own account, by the pale light of 
the moon, and associate with his kindred by the river side, his 
master, of course, was too generous to find fault with his peculiar 
mode of spending his evenings. In the morning he was always at 
his post in the kennel, and no animal understood better the secret 
of keeping his own side of the house. Indeed, his pugnacity in 
this respect gave hima great lift in favor of the game-keeper, 
who talked of his feats wherever he went, and averred, beside, 
that ‘if the best cur that ever ran, only daured to girn’ at his 
protegé, he would soon ‘mak his teeth meet through him.’ To 
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mankind, however, he was much more civil, and allowed him- 
self to be gently lifted by the tail, though he objected to any 
interference with the snout, which was, probably, with him the 
seat of honor.” Another anecdote, related by the same author, 
is of an otter kept at Corsbie House, Wigtonshire, which mani- 
fested a most remarkable fondness for gooseberries, and fondled 
about its mistress like a kitten or pup, and, when permitted, 
would rub its furry head against her cheek, and salute her very 
affectionately. Another was of a tame otter, kept by a widow 
woman, which fished in the Urr for her, and was her chief reli- 
ance for support, as she sold the fish caught by this furry 
friend. 

Mr. Bewick, an ingenious and very observing naturalist, 
who wrote a book on Birds, tells a story of an otter which 
was owned by a gentleman near Inverness, in Scotland, that 
would follow his master, for whom he manifested the greatest 
fondness, wherever he went, obeying him promptly, and an- 
swering to his name as readily as the most sagacious dog. 
This otter would catch for his master eight or ten salmon a day, 
diving for another as soon as the last was brought from the 
water, and laid at his master’s feet; and when tired, he would 
plainly manifest his fatigue, and patiently waiting for his share 
of the spoils, would devour it at his leisure, and very composedly 
settle himself down to sleep. In the autumn of 1775, a female 
otter was taken while very young by some of the inmates of an 
abbey in the north of England: it was fed on milk until two 
months old, when fruit, soup, pulse, fish, etc., were given to it; 
but the fish it would never touch, unless just fresh from the 
water. This otter grew very tame, would come when called, 
like a dog, and was very docile and affectionate, and also very 
playful—performing all sorts of antics with the dog and the cat 
with whom it grew up, but toward all other dogs and cats 
manifesting the utmost ferocity. Mr. Bewick tells of another 
tame otter, that used to hunt with the dogs, and which was 
taught to dive into the sea, and drive the fish into his master’s 


nets, until they were full. 
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By the Celts the otter was called balgair cu-donn (brown dog), 
and otter-hunting was a favorite sport with them, as it was, in 
fact, with all the Northmen; at low water, the animals being 
traced to the ‘“ cairns” or *‘ coves,” by dogs of the terrier breed, 
and as they entered and drove them out, the hunters stood 
ready with sticks or guns to kill them. A very amusing and 
well authenticated diversion of the otter is its custom, and great 
fondness, like little boys, for sliding down hill! In winter it has 
frequently been observed to climb up to the top of a ridge of 
snow; or a sloping, moist bank, and by bending its fore paws 
backward, under its body, and giving itself a slight impetus, 
to glide swiftly down to the foot of the eminence. This sport 
it has been known to continue for an hour at a time, apparently 
in the highest glee. 

The sea otter, which by some naturalists has been con- 
sidered a distinct species, is considered, by those most reliable, 
as a variety of the otter; and is conceded to be the most beauti- 
ful of all the furry animals. Jet black in color, with a coat soft 
and shining as velvet, exceedingly graceful in movement, yet 
very athletic and powerful, it possesses the boldness to attack 
animals much larger than itself. The sea otter is the largest of 
the otter tribe, a full-grown, prime skin, which has been pressed 
before drying, being about five feet long, and twenty-four to 
thirty inches wide. The fur is about three-fourths of an inch in 
length, and is the thickest, longest, and finest of any in the 
world. Sea otter skins have always been held in the highest 
estimation by the Russians and Chinese, but they are purchased 
by the wealthy only, as their great scarcity and beauty render 
them the most expensive of furs. It is found at present only in 
the Polar seas, on the Northwest coast, as low down as Cali- 
fornia, and among the Sandwich Islands. None exist on the 
European continent. The whole amount annually collected 
does not exceed 200 skins, and those of the finest quality sell for 
$150 a-piece, and even more. The skins brought from the 
Californian coast bring from $60 to $90 a-piece. They are 
taken by the Indians, and by whalers. Navigators have fre- 
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quently seen these amusing quadrupeds sitting upright on the 
shore, balancing themselves in an erect posture, and holding a 
fore-paw over their eyes, like a human being, in order to see 
around them in the sunshine more distinctly. They are the 
boldest swimmers of all the amphibious tribes—whole troops of 
them being often met full 300 miles from shore. From the 
antics they cut up in the water, they can be better compared to 
a troop of frolicsome schoolboys, than any other animal equally 
fond of bathing sports. 

There are several other varieties of the otter tribe; one known 
as the Brazilian otter, a native of Brazil, is smaller in size 
but of littlé value as a fur animal. The scaricovienne is 
another native of South America, of the otter species, and of 
the size of a cat, with soft, fine fur; in color it is black, with 
gray patches. This variety inhabits rivers, and its flesh is very 
delicate, and highly esteemed. Another variety is the smaller 
otter, which yields a fur prized as very little inferior to the 
Russian sable. But this animal is known in the Hudson’s Bay 
regions as the minx. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


Earty in January, 1854, the Russian General Schilders, who 
had been sent by the Czar to the Principalities, to take command 
of the siege operations and look into the condition of the 
army, wrote to his sovereign that hunger, cold, fatigue, fever, 
and cholera, rather than the sword, had slain thirty-nve thou- 
sand Russians in less than ten weeks of fighting. Omer Pasha, 
too, was very ill, and both armies were glad to have an excuse 
to rest. 

On the 8th of February, Baron Brunnow, the Czar’s Minister 
to England, bade good-by to London, since his master and Queen 
Victoria could no longer be friends; and at the same time, and 
for the same reason, Kisselef, the Russian ambassador at Paris, 
took leave of the Emperor Napoleon the Third, and went 
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back to St. Petersburgh. 
Then France and Eng- 
land began to make for- 
midable preparations for 
a war which, with so 
powerful, and rich, and 
proud an enemy as Rus- 
sia, they knew must be 
an obstinate and terrible 
one. The great Baltic 
fleet was fitted out, and 
intrusted to the com- 
mand of Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, because 
England had contribu- 
ted to it more and larger 
ships than France. But 
the Emperor Napoleon, 


Wi 


Coe ee eae ey to balance that, made 
haste to send a splendid army to the Russian frontier; and his 
preparations in that respect were so much grander than those of 


England, that the supreme com- 
mand of the Allied army was 
given to the French Marshal St. 
Araud. Besides, although her 
share of the Baltic fleet was 
smaller than England’s, France 
had the best ships in the Black 
Sea, and more of them. 

When the news reached Con- 
stantinople that the Russian 
ministers had quitted Paris and ¥ 
London in anger, and that France 
and England were sharpening 
their swords, and buckling on 
their armor, to fight for Turkey, 
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EMRARKATION OF FRENCH TROOPS, 


the turbaned people of Stamboul went wild with joy, and rang 
bells, and fired cannon, and hoisted flags over all the town, 
and set off fire-works, and hurrahed, and hurried away swift 
couriers to carry the glorious news to Omer Pasha. “But 
before the messengers arrived,” says one who has written very 
pleasantly about these events, “the wild Syrian recruits, and 
the Bashi-bazouks of Asia, who had tried the mettle of their 
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fleet Arabian coursers, which should be first to the camp, had 
won the race, and told the story.” 

On the 22d of February, Washington’s birth-day, you know, 
the first detachment of British troops left London by the railway, 
to go on board the ships at Southampton. From both cities, and 
from the country all around, a vast multitude of people was 
gathered on the wharves, to bid farewell to the soldiers, to wish 
them victory and glory, and a safe return to the homes which 
must be filled with anxiety and restless fears on their account 
for many a weary day. There were loving mothers, who were 
doomed never again to look on the faces of their darling boys; 
wives, who wrung their husbands’ hands in silence, and went 
home to pray, to fear, and weep, and pray; sisters, who 
now for the first time parted from the young, ardent brothers, 
who had been their playmates, and the chosen friends in 
whom they had confided, since the first day they could remem- 
ber; sweethearts, who gazed fondly and with pride into the hope- 
ful eyes of their brave and handsome lovers, and only thought of 
the happy day that should bring them back again, famous heroes, 
each one of whom had killed a score of Russians with his own 
hand, and planted the British standard on Russian ramparts. Alas, 
it is indeed a dreadful story that those mothers, and wives, and 
sisters, and sweethearts have to tell to-day, of curling locks all 
matted with blood and dust; and handsome faces scarred and 
blackened; and hopeful eyes growing dim in sudden death; and 
merry playmates and gallant lovers dying desperately in the 
dreadful field, alone, at night. 

Such is the fate to which they march who follow 


“THE DRUM. 
“Oh! the drum—it rattles so loud ! 
When it calls me with its rattle. 
To the battle—to the battle. 
Sounds that once so charmed my ear, 
I no longer now can hear; 
They are all an empty hum, 
For the drum— 
Oh, the drum—it rattles so loud! 
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‘*Qh, the drum—it rattles so loud! 
At the door, with tearful eye, 
Father, mother, to me ery: 
Father, mother! shut the door! 
I can hear you now no more ! 

Ye might as well be dumb— 
For the drum— 
Oh, the drum—it rattles so loud! 


“ Oh, the drum—it rattles so loud! 
At the corner of the street, 
Where so oft we used to meet, 
Stands my bride, and cries ‘ah, woe! 
My bridegroom, wilt thou go 1’ 
Dearest bride, the hour is come, 
For the drum— 
Oh, the drum—it rattles so loud. 


«Oh, the drum—it ratiles so loud ! 
My brother in the fight 
Bids a last, a long good-night ; 
And the guns, with knell on kneD, 
Their tale of warning tell ; 
But my ear to that is numb, 
For the drum— 
Oh, the drum—it rattles so loud! 


“Oh, the drum—it rattles so loud! 
There’s no such stirring sound 
Heard all the wide world round, 
As the drum, that with its rattle, 
Echoes Freedom’s call to battle ! 
I fear no martyrdom, 

While the drum— 
Oh, the drum—it rattles so loud }” 


FIRESIDE FANCIES. 


Rosy June has sat down by our fireside, and the glowing coals, that faded 
in the sunshine of May’s smile, vanish away entirely before the brightness of 
June’s face. Jn place of them, green boughs of dog-wood, starred with milky 
blossoms, spring up suddenly ; and sprays of wild asparagus weave their grace- 
ful feathery stems in and out amongst the purple flags and tiger-lilies in a 
certain antique stone jar, that has waited in the fire-place for June’s coming 
many a year before this. The light comes softened with a green shadow 
through the window’s leafy blind; and the wind—June’s fragrant breath—tlut- 
ters airily through the room, rustling up all the loose papers on our round 
table, in defiance of Marian’s careful arrangement of them. 

Letters and charades, answered and unanswered, patterns and working ma- 
terials, are all blown into one confusion by this butterfly-breeze ; so we must 
draw at hap-hazard, and read what comes first, which happens, very properly, 
to be an : 


ANSWER TO TITANIA’S CHARADE. 


What to the eye is fuller of delight, 

Than the bright leaping fire upon the hearth? 
What to the ear more glad, at fall of night, 

Than dell, announcing guests to share our mirth? 
But, ah! how chill the shudder of affright, 

When firebells echo o’er the trembling earth. 
Well may the children pause amid their play, 
As drearily the clangor dies away. 


On the same page is an 


ANSWER TO LETTIE’S CHARADE. 


He, Lettie, pronoun masculine, 

And art, which poets call divine, 

Make heart, which truly has been known, 
Instead of flesh, to be a stone. 

Why ? snat such hearts as yours may prove 
The richer gems to those you love. 


Una calls upon Lettie to redeem her promise of the prize, and Lettie 
declares that she will—in the best gingerbread that she can manufacture! 

Diving amongst the papers, we find the two charades answered rightly by 
James Weaver, Lewis Ashmead, J. E. C., and B. C. ; who all guess, likewise, 
Tombigbee, as the solution of the prose charade. Una gives ‘ No-figs,” and 
another correspondent, ‘ Man in the moon,” in reply to the “ High Diddle” 
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riddle; and both unite upon “ Artichoke,” as the solution of “'Tom Titian’s 
Supper.” 
J. R. H. sends us a pair of charades, one of which we insert; 
Two syllables are all I own, 
And both, I think, to you are known. 
My first denotes the clothes you wear, 
My second tells how old you are ; 
My whole you’ll find about the street, 
And sometimes clinging to your feet. 


The enigma is not so good. We must confess a great distate to that sort 
of enigma beginning, “‘ I am composed of so many letters.” There is rarely 
any cleverness or point in their combination of figures and consequents, and 
we have, therefore, made a rule to publish none of that order. The charades 
are very smoothly rhymed, and J.R. H. should try his hand again. Ralph 
wil) see our answer, in regard to his enigma, in the above. : 

The enigma which follows is sent to us by W. G., a new correspondent, 
from whom we hope to hear often: 


Elements four my whole do compose, 

Joined to the land, as your face by your nose ; 
Cut off my head, and a brute,f become, 

Over the forest delighted to roam ; 

Cut off my tail, I am changed to a thing, 

Of all sorts and shapes, e’en round as a ring. 


Nellie brings to the work-table, to-day, a contribution for Lettie’s work- 
box, in the shape of a butterfly needle-book. She has drawn the pattern so 
nicely, as you see, that it may easily be imitated, and we agree with her in 
thinking it a very pretty and useful little article. 
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The leaves are cut in paste-board—four of the small, four of the large size. 
T'wo of each are covered with black velvet, the rest with pale straw-colored 
silk. The velvet leaves should be charge-stitched, like the pattern in these 
colors; yellow for the first row, salmon color for the next, red for the third, 
and pink for the last. The same colors are used in spotting the wings. For 
the body of the butterfly, a slip of paste-board is rolled together, two and a 
half inches long, half an inch in circumference. This is covered with black 
velvet, and wound at the ends with strands of yellow silk, in imitation of the 
rings on a butterfly’s body. Two small yellow beads at one end represent 
the eyes. When the separate pieces are all prepared, stitch neatly together 
the smaller leaves, yellow on the under, black on the upper side; forming, of 
the four slips, two flat pincushions. Place the large wings in the same way, 
yellow and black together; but join them only at the narrow end of the wing, 
and tack in two or three leaves of flannel or cashmere between them. Stitch 
them on to the body, the small wings just below the large; and our butterfly 
will be complete—not so handsome, perhaps, as the original material, but 
certainly more useful, since in this representation, he serves at once the pur- 
poses of a pincushion, a needle-book, and a knitting-sheath ! 

This slipper requires but little 
description. It is made of silk or 
merino, wadded with fine flannel. 
The toes are in one piece, the heels 
in another, and the soles in a third. 
The fronts are embroidered with a 
double row of herring-bone all round 
them, anda cluster of leaves worked 
in satin stitch in the centre. The 
heels are simply herring-boned all 
round, and the soles wadded and quilted. White silk or cashmere, worked 
with lilac, or crimson, er any bright color, make the prettiest ones; and they 
are not only very pretty, but very comfortable also, in their warmth and soft- 
ness, on a baby’s tender little foot. 

Our new books must lie over till our next meeting—we have given so much 
time and space to patterns and riddles. But we will find a shady place when 
July comes, where we shall read at our leisure the new volumes that may ac- 
cumulates for our pleasure. Good-by, then, till July. 
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GOLD AND SILVER. 


In Five Parts—Part V. 


THE twins seemed so fair to the lady, whose lofty castle was 
silent, because she had no children, that she fancied she must 
keep them; and asked Gold if she would willingly stay, and be 
her bower-woman, if Silver, too, were to be her page. Gold was 
well pleased to stay with so sweet a lady; and the maid wash- 
ed her face, and put on her Sunday frock, while Silver laughed so 
hard, that the footman who was dressing him fell to laughing 
for company, and when the maid came to call him, he was but 
half dressed, and his shining locks lay all ways at once. 

The twins stayed with the lady of the castle a long time; 
learning one service after another, till they were both expert at 
work. Silver kept getting himself into trouble, with his tongue, 
in spite of Gold’s constant care. One day he would tell of the 
footman, who privately drank the strong beer, he carried for 
the hall table, and then the footman beat him; another time 
he heard the butler ask, and wonder where the silver tankard 
had gone, and told him it was on the stairs by the cook’s bed-room 
door, whereat the cook slapped him well, and he went long 
without a good dinner. 

As he grew older, he did not mend, but rather grew more 
troublesome. In hall, or field, he would always chatter ; what 
the lady said, on the terrace, he told in the buttery. If the 
knight gave him a private message to deliver, he lost it a dozen 
times out of his lips, before it reached its right owner ; and more 
than once a week, on bread and water in the keep, rewarded his 
tongue for its wagging. But still he grew in favor; for a merry 
heart and a ready wit make their own way in the world, albeit 
it is not the smoothest. 

Gold grew up like a born lady: She was as gentle and good 
as a princess should be, and withal so silent and discreet, that 
everybody held her in respect. She was never in the wrong 
place, never said an idle word, nor did an unseemly act ; she kept 
the lady’s keys and her secrets, made peace between the servants, 
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and embroidered surcoats for the knight, who gave her a little 
white palfrey with purple housings, and was always pleased if 
she rode hawking by his side. 
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Now it came to pass, after the twins had lived eight or 
nine years at the castle, there was a little son born to 
the lady, and great rejoicings were made, with great  pre- 
parations for the christening feast. The cook went half crazy 
over cakes, comfits, and patties; the butler ran round the house, 
with his two fists full of keys and cork-screws; while men 
and maids bestirred themselves, as if three Christmasses were 
coming all at once. An ox was to be roasted whole in the court- 
yard, the fountain to flow with ale, and all the country, far and 
wide, to be feasted in the hall, while the bishop himself from 
Vienna came to christen the baby. In all this uproar, Silver 
grew more beside himself than ever; the mad-cap page, as peo- 
ple called him, earned his name well. Now it happened that 
there lived, not far from the knight’s castle, an evil disposed old 
witch, who had a secret spite against the knight for having once 
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struck her with his hunting whip, as she hung on to his horse’s 
bridle to beg. She had long waited to revenge herself, and now, 
one dark night when the postern gate was open, she stole in and 
hid herself behind the baby’s cradle. It was two days before the 
christening feast, and everybody was tired out with work, so the 
nurse slept fast, but the old woman waked, and in the dead of 
night wrapped the baby in her old petticoat, and stealing to the 
postern, turned the key, and went swiftly across the plain to her 
hut; but she did not go unseen. Gold, too tired for sleep, watch- 
ed in her turret chamber the lights go out in the hamlet below, 
and staid a little longer in the cool night air, to rest her aching 
eyes, when, just after the great bell of the castle tolled twelve, 
she spied a figure hurrying toward the old witch’s hut, with 
something closely gathered in its arms; she ran to the nursery, 
and finding there an empty cradle, without saying anything tap- 
ped at Silver’s door, and bade him rise quickly and follow her ; 
so in the starless night, the twins went out once more together, 
not to seek their own fortune, but the knight and lady’s treasure. 
They came close to the old woman’s hut, and looking through a 
hole in the wall, Gold saw her tossing the frightened child in her 
arms, and mumbling to herself with joy over her revenge. ‘ Let 
me look,” said Silver ; so Gold motioned him to be silent, and he 
put his eye to the hole; just then the old woman began to 
mutter loudly— 

*T have thee now, sir knight! thy fair son shall have no 
christening at Easter; thou mayest eat the roast ox thyself, and 
learn to strike an old woman !” 

This was too much for Silver to hear silently, he screamed 
out in his shrillest tones: ‘* Don’t fancy, old dame, that one hair 
isa wig! we have thee safe, and will christen thee with a whole 
river and a hot fagot !” 

Hearing this, Gold wrung her hands in despair, and the old 
witch, catching up a broomstick, struck at the hole in the wall, 
and shrieked : “ Tie, tongue! and boast when you have bitten 
teeth! DoI dance on the Brocken for nothing? Sir page the mad- 
cap, remember an old saw ; ‘speech is silver, silence is golden,’ and 
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top, baby and all, nobody knows where. Silver tried vainly to 
speak that he might comfort his sister, but not a word could he 
utter—the old witch had smitten him dumb, and he fell on the 
ground in despair. Gold stood silently wondering what she 
could do, when suddenly the last words of the Elf-king, that he 
said to her years ago, when he left them at the highway, came 
into her head, and looking about for a brown stone she stamped 
three times, and called “ Fidelio,” the stone heaved and rolled, 
and at length started from its socket, and up jumped the EIf- 
king, crown and shoes shining in the dark. He greeted Gold 
with all friendliness, but did not look at Silver, who had hid his 
face in the sand. 

‘What wilt thou have, child?’ said he; so Gold told him all 
about her trouble. The Elf-king said nothing, but went into 
the witch’s hut, and hunted about till he found a twig from 
the broom, on this he mounted, and it became a white horse 
with a gold mane and tail. 

‘“‘ Go back to the castle,” said he to Gold, ‘and wait till dawn 
at the postern gate, then I will bring thee the child. For that 
wight there on the ground, a whole year shall he be dumb, learn- 
ing how to keep silence, then on Easter eve shall his tongue be 
loosed.”” He nodded and rode off at full speed. The twins re- 
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turned to the castle, Silver went to bed, and tried to think it 
was all a dream, but in the morning he found, too surely, that he 
could not speak. Gold waited at the postern till dawn, when 
the Elf-king came galloping over the plain, with the baby on 
his arm, and told Chrysa she need no longer fear the old witch, 
who had broken her neck over two crossed straws that she 
did not see in her hurry to run. With many thanks in few 
words, Gold took the baby, and replaced it in the cradle without 
any ado, so that no one should be terrified about it, and no- 
body would ever have known how good, and courageous, and 
discreet she was if Silver had not written it all down, and 
showed it to the lady of the castle, being still unwilling to keep 
silent if he could not speak. 

So the knight and lady thanked and praised Gold, and gave 
her fine things without end, and the bishop from Vienna brought 
his chapel-master with him, a brave man, and a good, who ask- 
ed Gold to marry him, and took her to a house in the city, 
where she had a kitchen-maid of her own, and sent rich gifts to 
Dame Prudentia, the miller, and all her brothers and sisters, 
while lame Gerard came to live with her, and the chapel-master 
taught him to sing in the choir. 

As for Silver, he improved a little after such a silent sea- 
son; but it is to be noted, that he married a woman who was 
tongue-tied, so that he could do all the talking himself. 


LEARNING. 


JAMIE learns his spelling lesson— 
Steady as a man he looks: 

Do not always be so sober, 
Little Jamie, with your books. 


Sometimes study, sometimes frolic ; 
So you come to be a man— 

Wisely sober—wisely playful— 
Give a better rule who can. 


THE ROBIN AND THE WRENN. 


A TRUE STORY. 


A TIMID robin built a nest 
Deep in the woodbine shade, 
That grew beside the cottage home 
Of a merry little maid. 


And there she reared her callow brood, 
One sunny day in spring, 

And while she flew to seek for food, 
‘Her mate would sweetly sing. 


The little girl stood watching near, 
To see her tender care ; 

The robin’s breast was filled with fear, 
When she beheld her there. 


She chirped, she fluttered to and fro, 
But dared not venture nigh ; 

While all the hungry little ones 
With gaping beaks sat by. 


Meanwhile, a bold, confiding wren 
Beheld her trembling fear— 

‘Good neighbor, courage,” chirped he then, 
‘‘ There is no danger near. 
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“The little girl is kind and good, 
She will not do us harm; 

So haste and give your nestlings food, 
And cease your fond alarm.” 


“ Alas,’’ replied the robin then, 
“Your heart has ne’er been wrung, 

You know not grief or sorrow yet, 
Last year I lost my young. 


“And though my famished nestlings 
With hunger chirp and cry, 

I fain would hide their resting-place 
From every human eye.” 


The little wren made no reply, 
But flew, as quick as thought, 
To every tree whose folded leaves 
Betrayed the prey he sought. 


And soon returning to the spot, 
He boldly looked askance, 

Upon the gentle little maid, 
With bright and merry glance. 


Then to the eager little ones, 

He brought the welcome food, 
And backward still and forward flew, 

Feeding the hungry brood. . 


WHEN is a woodman most like a dog? 

When he is barking. 

What vegetable is always seen in the midst of the Niagara Falls? 

A great rush. 

What vegetable would a man be most afraid of, if he was in a prairie among 


buffaloes ? 
A bulrush, to be sure. 


ABOUT NEW VOREK— Sram Mercuants AND CRIEs. 


I reEMEMBER very well, when I went to New York, seeing a 
man pushing about a hand-cart, who kept crying— 
‘“« P-aug-e !—P-aug-e ! 
Paug-e! paug-e!”’ 
And then he would blow a horn as loud as he could. When I 
asked Bill what that meant? he laughed a little, and said— 

“Why, he’s a merchant! and sells porgies,” which is a kind 
of fish. 

I had always thought of a New York merchant as a great 
man, with warehouses and goods, and clerks, and heaps of 
money. But I have since learned, that any man is a merchant 
who acts between the producer and consumer; and that this 
ragged man, who bought the fish from the man who caught 
them, and sold them to him who eat them, was really a mer- 
chant. There is a very large number of people in New York 
who live in the street, and among them many a merchant who 
pays no rent. In the first place, early in May, boys and girls, 
and men and women go about the streets, singing out— 

‘+ Rad-shees—Rad-shees.”’ 

And most of the people buy their radishes of them at three, or 
two, or one cent a bunch. Then, in a month or so, you hear 
them crying at the top of their voices, and some of them cry 
with a rough, gruff voice, and some cry with a sharp, shrill 
voice— 

‘«¢ Straw-breez—Straw-breez,’’—that way. : 
And from them people buy little baskets of strawberries at ten, 
or eight, or six, or five cents a basket. Then, by and by, they 
cry raspberries, and then huckleberries, and then blackberries, 
in the same way. But, besides these, oranges, and pine-apples, 
and potatoes, and peaches, and apples, are sold by the street 
merchants, many of whom go with an old wagon and horse. 
And you must know, that away on the outskirts of the city, 
is a place where many a horse is sold to these merchants for 
five dollars; and as one of them once told me, a very good pair 
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could be bought for fourteen dollars. Think of it! How the 
crows must be after them. ; 

Then, when it comes corn-time, you will hear the cry in the 
evening, first from a rough voice— 

* HOT-K-O-R-N—HOT-K-O-R-N.” 
And then from a small, child voice— 
“ Hot-K-o-r-n—Hot-K-o-r-n.”’ 
And if you go out to buy, you will see people with baskets on 
their heads, out of which they will take ears of smoking-hot 
boiled corn, which are kept hot in cloths, and will sell you one 
for two or three cents. But I don’t eat corn that way. 

Every day there goes by my house a man who cries, what 
sounds like 

*‘ Vried vish !—Vried vish !” 
And my wife said, “‘ Why does that man cry fried fish?” He 
did not cry fried fish at all—but “ Glass-put-in.” And there are 
many of these who mend up the broken windows. 

Little girls and boys go about with baskets and cry, 

** M-at-chez—M-at-chez !” 
And they sell a great many. 

There are some street merchants who have no cry at all; but 
have a sort of board, upon which they spread out their apples 
and pea-nuts, and candy at the corners; and some of these 
make more than two dollars a day profit. The book merchants 
have their stands, here and there, where they sell a good many 
second-hand books. There are men and women, too, who, in 
May and June, sell bunches of flowers in the streets, and some 
of them very beautiful ones, too. I like to buy a rosebud now 
and then of a little German girl, which I give to my wife, and 
it makes her think of gardens, and green grass, and singing- 
birds: very pleasant to her. 

_ There are others who get their living in the streets, who, 
perhaps, cannot be called merchants. You will see in the very 
early morning these little carts drawn sometimes by a man, 
sometimes by a woman, but almost always with two dogs har- 
nessed underneath ; and it is curious to see how those dogs do 
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pull. I had no idea, until I saw them, how much they could 
drag, and how strong and willing they were. Some of them 
collect swill, and all sorts of old bones, and refuse at the 
houses; and some collect from the ash-boxes bits of half-burnt 
coal. These they use and sell, and so get livings for themselves 
and their dogs. Perhaps these men and women have a good 
time—but I think I would rather be one of the dogs. 

You will see, too, men and women going about the streets, 
and they start early, too, with sacks on their shoulders, and an 
iron hook in their hands; they poke into any pile of rubbish 
or filth, and hook out anything that has value. These are 
called “‘ Rag-pickers” here; and there are hundreds of them in 
Paris, and there they are called ‘“ Chiffoniers.” 

Some of them have done it all their lives, and are as well 
known there as the Duke of Wellington was in London. 

You will now and then hear a rich, loud voice come pone 
the street singing away— 

‘“‘ Sweep-o-sweep-o ! Ho-o-hie-he-o! Ho-o! Ho sweep-o!” 
Almost always these are negroes, and they are chimney-sweeps. 
Now they sweep the chimneys with long-handled brushes. 
But some years ago, little fellows—sometimes not more than 
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seven or eight years old—would crawl up the fire-places; I 
would hear him go brushing up ; and then, when I ran out of the 
door, I would see his little head come pop out the top of the 
high chimney, where for a few minutes he would sing away— 

‘“‘ Hi-ho! Ho-ho! Sweep-o! Sweep-o! Hi-ho! Hi-ho!” 
which sounded better to me than it did to him, I guess. 


In London these little sweeps formed quite a class by them- 
selves, but they were white boys. 

There was a man in London who had a great fancy for the 
little rough, dirty fellows: his name was Jem White; and 
every year he would give them a smoking-hot supper at a 
tavern, where he, Charles Lamb, and other friends, put on 
aprons and waited on them. When they had eaten enough, 
White and Lamb would propose toasts and drink their healths, 
and make funny speeches. 

They all enjoyed it and had a good time, as you can read in 


the charming Essays of Elia. 


BROTHERS & SISTERS; 


OR, 
THE LESSONS OF A SUMMER. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE FIRST LESSON. 


Morris luoked at the plain dinner before him, and thought 
of all the prison stories he had ever read, and that he should be 
starved if he had to stay there. The old frown came back to 
his face, and the old anger into his heart, as he watched John 
and his sisters eat so heartily, while his own food stood un- 
tasted. 

Mrs. Quincy was a reasonable woman. She passed by his 
short, pettish answers to her pleasant questions, for her husband 
had explained to her how unwillingly Morris had come to them, 
and thought it best not to notice any ill temper for the present. 
Besides, she was a most careful and affectionate mother, and 
pitied his loneliness, in this, his first absence from home. But 
Morris, who thought to astonish every one in the country by his 
superior knowledge and manners, would have been extremely 
mortified if he had known Mrs. Quincy’s first impressions of 
him, and the silent but wondering comments of John’s sisters 
on his behavior. 

“Now,” said Mr. Quincy, as they rose from the table, “I 
proclaim holidays for the rest of the week. By that time Morris 
will have seen all the neighborhood, so that he can amuse him- 
self while the rest of you are at work.” 

“But is he going to play always?” enquired Anne, wonder- 
ingly; for a dunce had never been heard of before in their busy 
hive. 

“I believe so,” said Mr. Quincy, gravely. ‘That is your 
usual occupation at home, I think, Morris.” 

For all the tone and manner was so quiet, Morris reddened 
with the implied rebuke; but Mr. Quincy said no more. 
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‘Only think,” said Clara, ‘all these days of vacation. I am 
so glad, mother. I told Anne, the first thing this morning, I 
did not see how we were ever going to settle down to lessons 
again, with so much for John to talk about, and all our presents 
to look at. Oh, dear, how much time, mother! a whole three 
days of Saturdays !” 

Anne, more sedate in the expression, though fully as much 
delighted with the prospect, proposed to assist her mother as 
usual; but Clara ran off, in two minutes, to see what the boys 
were about. 

She found them in the side yard, with Morly, the cow that 
had given her milk, and was now ready to march back to her 
pasture again. She was a great pet with the children, and stood 
quite still, winking her eyes in the sunshine, and whisking her 
tail about, as if she understood every word that was said. 
Moreover, she was an amiable as well as an intelligent cow. 
Never had she been known to upset a pail of foaming fresh 
milk, or help herself to the pies cooling in the pantry win- 
dow, as her predecessor had done, or reach her white nose 
through the garden paling, to make a dainty breakfast of Anne’s 
blue violets. 

**T don’t believe Morly knows me,” said John, as the little 
girl eame carefully through the yard, intent on keeping her 
pantalets clean. 

«Oh, yes she does,” said Clara, in the most consoling tone, 
‘don’t you Morly? What shall we do first, John 2?” 

“We are going to pasture, and if you and Anne will be all 
ready, we will start for the woods just as soon as we come 
back. You know you said you would like to go to the woods,” 
added John, as if apologizing to Morris for arranging a plan 
without consulting him, though their guest had never thought 
it necessary to consider John’s wishes under the circum- 
stances. 

“Do the girls go everywhere you go,” asked Morris, putting 
his bands in his pockets, and stalking along, after John, with 
an aggrieved look. 
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‘‘No, not everywhere, because some of my walks are too 
long,” said John, with a little defiance; this treatment of girls 
was the one thing, above all others, he had thought to himself 
would not do with his sisters. “I always like to have them, 
though; and mother, too, for that matter, when she gets time. 
Mother knows quantities! its better than studying to hear her 
talk about botany and geology, as we go along.” 

“T don’t see the fun in that. For my part, the less I hear of 
books and lessons, the better. I hate the very idea of college. 
Don’t you?” 

“No,” said John, bluntly; ‘“‘ because I never expect to go. 
I wish I did.” 

“What for?” and Morris took two steps forward, so as to 
carry on the conversation more easily. ‘You study Latin 
—what do you study Latin for, if you’re not going to col- 
lege?” 

“Father can’t afford to send me,” John answered, hesitating 
at the confession. ‘“‘ Mother has to manage every way, now, the 
salary isso small. I’d go fast enough if I could. Why, if I 
could choose any fortune in the world, that’s what I would 
take. But there’s no use talking. I can’t go, and that’s the 
end of it.” 

“But what do you study Latin for?” persisted Morris, who 
had never been taught why he was to study anything. He had 
always looked on school as a hardship, invented expressly to 
make boys uncomfortable; and college as a kind of prison, 
where he must be confined a certain number of years, because 
it was the custom. That there was any use, or meaning in his 
lessons, no one had ever taken the trouble to explain to him. 
His mother had always overlooked and rather encouraged his 
frequent truancies under various pretexts, principally head-aches, 
and loving knowledge for its own sake, or for the help it would 
be to him in life, was a new idea altogether. 

‘‘ Latin?” said John, peeling the willow switch he had broken 
off as they crossed the brook, ‘“ well, father says that all we can 
learn, no matter what it is, if it is real knowledge, will be of 
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use to a man in the world. Why, our Anne is going to begin 
Latin soon.” 

“A girl studying it!” said Morris, disdainfully. 

“Well, she zs going to, and father says I had better look out, 
or she will go ahead of me.” 

**Pooh—don’t let’s go up the hill—come round through the 
village. I want to see what’s going on.” 

“Oh, we shall go through the village this afternoon, when 
we go to the post-office. I always go when the stage comes 
™m:.’? 

“T’d rather go now; come on!” and Morris turned down the 
road willfully. 

**T never go to the village without permission, for one thing,” 
said John, putting up the bars after old Morly, in the most de- 
liberate manner, “and, besides, we promised to hurry home, for 
the girls have set their hearts on going to the woods.” 

“Do you have to ask leave every time you stir? What a 
parcel of babies! Why, I never even told where I had been 
unless I chose to. I’d like to see ’em interfering with any of 
my plans; even if I had promised them anything, if I chose to 
change my mind.” 

“T don’t often change mine,” said John, stoutly, “and the 
girls never disappoint me.” He thought Morris was the most 
selfish boy he had ever met, and as for disobeying his father, or 
thinking him strict, it was a long time since such a temptation 
had crossed his mind. From their earliest recollection, Mr. 
Quincy’s children had been taught that their parents were to 
be obeyed without questioning or murmurs. He truly thought 
that there could be no better preparation for understanding and 
submitting to the will of their heavenly Father, than implicit 
and unquestioning obedience to those who had been given them 
as their earthly guardians, and, in this way, cheerful compliance 
to any wish had become habitual to them. 


PAUL DELAROCHE. 


Ir you ever walk down Broadway on the cheap side, step into 
Monsieur Goupil’s print store. You will know it by the crowd 
that stand there from early morning till late at night. Iam not 
sure there are not some persons who sleep there, in order to get 
the inside place at the window as soon as the shutters come 
down in the morning. Inside the store, walk up the winding 
staircase, and make for the door of the private exhibition room. 
I know you will be very serious as you approach that room. 
Everybody is. The door has such a serious look, wrapped in a 
sort of awful mantle; the light inside is so strangely managed, 
very bright at one end, gloomy and cathedral-like at the other; 
the people you see look so overwhelmed with the sensations of 
the moment, (I suspect many of them have hard work to get 
up that petrified and delighted expression,) that I know you will 


feel very grave, and a little nervous, as the cabinet opens and 
you enter the private room. 
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But there is nothing there to alarm one—nothing but a great 
picture of a poor woman who was unfortunately a queen, and, 
being a queen, was made to answer for it; that, too, in a very 
rude and brutal way, by men of coarse ideas, heirs of too much 
sorrow to feel much pity; whereby it fell out that the poor 
woman, having been a good deal bullied and badgered by courts 
and lawyers—as some women have been who were not queens, 
and whom nobody paints—was at last led upon a scaffold and 
lost her head, amid a good deal of shouting and jeering, also 
some weeping and sorrowing, on the part of a great crowd of 
French men, women and children. 

Look at her, as she seems to step forward out of the picture: 
so noble, so proud, so heart-broken, though before the stern 
judges ; there is no yielding there, no forgetfulness of her queenly 
rank, (poor woman!) no respect for the new court, terrible as it 
is. And look at the strange, queer faces of the bystanders! 
Ah, me! what a terrible thing it was to see a queen dragged to 
judgment! 

This beautiful painting, which you can sit and look at with 
pleasure for half an hour at a time, is, I am told, the last work of 
Pau DetarocueE, one of the greatest modern painters of France. 

It is now thirty-seven years since he began life as an artist. 
He was then twenty, or thereabouts; had been brought up in 
the great pawnbroker’s shop which it is part of the business of 
the French government to keep, and in which his father held a 
situation as appraiser. It happened—it happens sometimes still 
—that poor artists would go and pawn paintings or any other 
works of art which they happened to have. These were the 
first works of art the young Delaroches—-for there were two 
brothers—saw and studied. The elder brother, whose name 
was Jules, painted great historical works, such as the old battles 
of French history ; the younger, Paul, painted scenes from the 
Bible in the style of the day, which, I am bound to tell you, 
was a very hard style in its way. But very few of us end life 
as we began it. Jules one day gave up painting and took to 
pawnbroking ; and thus became, in course of time, head of the 
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great government pawnbroking establishment in Paris. Paul 
stuck to his trade. 

It is very amusing to read the notices of him in the old news- 
papers of thirty years ago—how patronizingly they pat him, 
how sneeringly some of them quiz at him, how the wisest and 
gravest doubt whether that young man will ever come to any- 
thing. Of course, our newspapers of the present day never cut 
such a laughable figure. Young Paul painted away without 
minding the critics; painted one year a king, the next a battle, the 
next a maiden, like Joan of Arc. And so, one day, after he had 
been practicing about eight years, the King of France ordered a 
painting from him. This, in France, means success. When the 
emperor or king—when they have one—says he wants Mr. So- 
and-so to paint him a view of the Alps, or a portrait of Melchi- 
sedeck, it immediately becomes ill-bred not to think Mr. So-and- 
so an uncommonly great artist. 

Accordingly, the French people discovered that M. Delaroche 
was a man of talent, and the days were soon too short for him 
to complete the work that crowded upon him. It was then— 
that is to say, in the fifteen or twenty years which followed the 
king’s order—that he painted his great works: his Death of 
Queen Elizabeth, his Death of Cardinal Mazarin, his Napoleon 
Crossing the Alps, his Execution of Lady Jane Grey, and others, 
of which, I dare say, you have seen prints. If you have not, M. 
Goupil, no doubt, has copies of most of them, which he will be 
glad to show you. 

Paul Delaroche completed his work, and crowned his fame as 
an artist, with his great painting on the wall of the amphithea- 
tre in the School of Fine Arts at Paris. It is a collection of 
portraits of the most eminent men in art, from the old Greek, 
Phidias, who made statues seventy feet high of gold and ivory, 
down to the times of Rubens and Inigo Jones. It is a work of 
extraordinary merit and great beauty ; as the copy we had here 
a short while since showed plainly. 

He is married—married a daughter of his friend, Horace Vernet, 
the other great living artist of France, and lives very happily. 


THE ROGUISH KING AND THE ROGUISH POET. 


Tue Arabs and the Eastern nations have a great partiality for 

witty rogueries, and those cunning devices by which people 
cheat one another. In our last, I told how a parrot outwitted 
her master, and escaped from slavery, by what may be termed 
an over-ground railway. Now, I will tell you how a king tricked 
several poor poets, and how completely one of them turned the 
tables upon his majesty. 
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This king, then, wished to have the name of a great literary 
patron, without putting himself to any expense in support of 
it, and gave out that any poet who should repeat an ode before 
him—but the ode should be original, and not plagiarized—should 
have, as a reward, as much gold as would weigh down the 
manuscript. Now, this king was very cunning, and well de 
served his royal title (I would inform the cheerful little reader 
that the words king and cunning, come from the same old Saxon 
root, which signifies knowing, or one who knows); he was very 
knowing, in fact, and for his purposes improved his memory in 
a wonderful manner. When the poets who came before him 
had recited their verses slowly, he was always sure to remember 
nearly every word of them. He then would tell those minstrel 
folk that their poetry was not original—that he had heard it all 
before, on some other occasion, and, to prove this, would pro- 
nounce the ode nearly word for word, to the surprise and terror 
of the bards, who would make off, as fast as possible, unless, 
indeed, as sometimes happened, the king ordered them a gentle 
application of the bastinado, for stealing other people’s thoughts. 

One day, the celebrated poet, El Dak Tyl, brought his ode, 
and read it. When he had done, the king repeated the whole 
of it, and then went on with his lies about it, as in every other 
case. El Dak Tyl looked incredulous; but the king, having 
made the Mameluke who stood near his chair nearly as clever as 
himself in that business, said that man had also heard it before ; 
and bid him repeat it—which he did. El Dak Tyl did not know 
what to say; but when the king ordered a female slave, who 
had been similarly prepared, and who had heard the three reci- 
tals behind a curtain, to come in, and speak the ode once more, 
he saw there was no use in talking about it; though he very 
well knew the king was trying it on, in a barefaced manner. But 
he was resolved to pay his majesty back in his own coin; and 
he did. 

One day, he came back to the city riding on a camel, 
and wearing a drapery over one eye, and otherwise so dis- 
guised, as a Bedouin, that he could not be recognized. 
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THE ROGUISH POET ON HIS WAY. 


The king, when he saw him, saluted him, as an Arab, 
and asked what he wanted. The stranger made a salaam, 
and answered, he came to recite an ode before the great Khan 
of all the potentates of the world. ‘Let us hear it,’ said 
his majesty, winking his eye at the Mameluke—as much as to 
say, ‘“* Will you just give your attention to my manner of dum- 
founding this man, also?” But El Dak Tyl was ready for him, 
and produced an ode made up of the very hardest and finest 
words in the language—a kind of performance resembling some 
parts of Bailey’s ‘ Festus,” mixed up with a quantity of lines 
taken here and there from the fashionable magazines. It was, 
altogether, the hardest kind of ode any sultan ever heard. And 
it did his majesty’s business. He tried, with all his might, to 
retain the words spoken, and got a rush of blood to the head, in 
the effort. But to no purpose. The ode sounded well—as well 
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as most odes do; but he could make nothing of it. Still, fol- 
lowing his tricky plan, he said he thought it was not an original 
affair, and made a sign that the Mameluke should come to the 
rescue—that is, repeat the poem. But that official was as 
greatly puzzled as himself—or a little more so; and pretended 
not to see the nods and winks of the king. It was the same 
with the female slave. She had heard the poetic effusion ; but 
that was all—she could make neither head nor tail of it. 

There was nothing for it, now, but submission ; and the king, 
therefore, called out— 

“All right, poet; let me have the ouncel. You are to have 
the weight of your manuscript in gold.” 

“‘ Very well, your majesty; but will you order some of your 
people to come and bring it in?” 

“Bring in what?” retorted the king, pettishly; ‘‘ what are 
you talking about ?” 

‘“‘T beg pardon,” returned El Dak Ty], chuckling into one of 
his very wide sleeves; ‘let me go and bring in the words of 
my ode.” 

So saying, he went out to the court-yard, where he had left 
his poetry, engraved on a marble slab, and packed on the back 
of his camel! In a little time, he had bundled it, with help, 
into the presence of royalty. 

*“‘ Not having, please your majesty, a supply of paper at hand, 
in the moment of inspiration, I just wrote my ideas on a piece 
of marble, left to me by my father—for good luck.” 

Well, if the king found the literature bad, I guess he found 
the engraving worse, a great deal ; and, as the slab was as large 
as one of our newspapers, he was obliged to get the flour-scales, 
instead of the ouncel, and so fork over the forfeit, which very 
nearly emptied his treasury. In this way, the poet won the 
trick, and made his pile; which poets are seldom able to do, 
now-a-days, by-the-by. As for his majesty, it is stated he be- 
came a reformed man, never again tried to cheat a poor poet, 


and allowed his memory to come down to the easy level of the 
rest of the world. 


THE BEAVER. 

Tue beaver, next to the 
Russian sable and sea otter, 
is estimated most valuable 
for its fur. It is indigenous 
to all parts of North Ame- 
rica, Northern Europe, and 
Asia, and is the most shy and 
timid of all the furry tribe, re- 
treating rapidly from the ap- 
proaches of the human race, 
and apparently afraid of no- . 
thing else. Still, notwithstanding its fear of man, the beaver can 
be tamed, and, when caught young, is easily domesticated, losing, 
however, its native character entirely, when separated from its 
companions, and allowed only the society of its human friends. 
It then becomes inert; as indolent, in fact, as it is industrious 
in its natural state; and, though it is gentle and patient, it 
manifests no attachment even to those who feed it. It seems 
altogether so pensive and listless, melancholy in a domesticated 
state, as though all its brooding thoughts were upon the friends 
it left behind in the free, wild wood, that no one is repaid in 
attempting to tame the beaver. 

But give it its liberty again; let it roam once more among its 
kindred , let it see its face reflected in the clear water before 
the door of its little mud cabin in which it was born, with its 
brothers and sisters beside it, and we behold a wondrous change 
in the liberated captive. The morbid melancholy entirely leaves 
him, and he becomes ardent and affectionate, and, shaking off 
his apathy, grows all at once industrious and persevering, and 
setting to work in good earnest, “ works like a beaver.” 

In its habits, the beaver betrays remarkable engineering 
faculties, and has been called the “original lumberman,’’ and 
the “first of hydraulic engineers.” It builds dykes and dams, 
changes the channels of water-courses to suit its own conve- 
nience, saws up trees and timber with its teeth, while it makes 
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a mason’s trowel with its broad, flat tail. It bridges streams at 
will, and builds curious and wonder-exciting habitations or vil- 
lages upon the banks of rivers and creeks. 

In the latter part of spring, or beginning of summer, the 
beavers assemble in communities of about two hundred each, 
choose the spot they like best, and each community commences 
the task of building. The spot they select is always upon the 
margin of a river or lake, and if of a river, and its current hap- 
pens to be strong, or if it is subject to floods and falls, the 
sagacious little beaver is well aware of the fact, and shapes its 
plans accordingly, by first forming a dam across the stream, 
selecting for this purpose the shallowest part. If near the spot 
a tall tree happens to be growing, the wise settlers take advan- 
tage of it, saw it down with their sharp teeth in such a way, 
that it shall fall directly across the stream in just the place they 
wish it; and if any of the branches prevent the fallen tree from 
lying close to the bottom of the stream, they gnaw them off, and ' 
place them in such a way as further to impede the course of 
the water. After this is done, some of them commence cutting 
branches of trees into stakes of different sizes, which are cut wide | 
at the surface, and meeting in an angle at the centre, every stake 
is thus pointed at both ends; the longest are then carefully 
selected to be driven into the deepest water, and so on, until 
along fence of stakes, reaching from shore to shore, is firmly 
driven into the yielding mud, along the side of the fallen 
tree. All these stakes are so driven, that the upper points of 
them are just near enough to the surface to be caught firmly in 
the winter’s ice. Others of the community busy themselves in 
bringing clay, which, after the spaces between the stakes are 
latticed with small twigs, is plastered over the whole, until an 
impervious wall is made, of workmanship as neat as the most 
skillful master mason could execute. For sawing and hauling, 
the beaver uses his teeth, and for plastering he uses his trowel- 
like tail—these, his only tools, are his sole dependence. This 
wall, or dike, or causeway, is generally about twelve feet thick 
in the most benevolent manner to aid in repairing the damage 
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at the bottom, and slopes up gradually on the side next the 
current, the water pressing upon it, thus render it more and 
more firm, until at the top the structure is only about two feet 
through. The opposite side of the wall is left perfectly perpen- 
dicular, and the structure, thus fashioned, forms as strong and 
substantial a dam as thé more modern ingenuity of man has 
been able to plan or execute. 

The beaver now feeling himself secure from floods, selects 
his building site generally along the margin of the raised stream 
or upon some low mud island in the dam, and by means of 
stakes and mud forms his row of dwelling-houses. Each one 
of these curious huts is made three stories high, in order that 
their occupants can escape to the upper story, should the water 
submerge the other two. These habitations are shaped some- 
what like a beehive, and are situated in rows, or sometimes in 
circles or semicircles, the door or entrance to each being built 
at the bottom of the house and under the water. 

Each community or village of beavers, after work hours, 
frequently spend a portion of their time in paying each other 
visits, to talk over the gossip of the day; and the parties who 
receive the visits duly offer their guests, not a cup of Imperial 
green tea, preserves and fruit-cake, but any choice bits of soft 
young bark, water-plants, and sometimes delicious fruits, which 
they may happen to have at hand. The beavers will oftentime 
extend their visits to neighboring villages, provided they be not 
too far off; but, as they are very domestic and orderly, as well 
as industrious, they invariably keep good hours, and always 
return to their own homes to sleep, knowing they must be up 
again at daylight to renew their labors. 

Should any one in the community prove lazy, he is quickly 
driven out, not a family in the village will receive him, and he 
is forced to build alone and stand his chances, or seek some dis- 
tant tribe or group of families, who are not acquainted with his 
delinquencies. If the hut of one family should happen to fall 
in, or get carried away, or in any way become damaged by 
water, or by any other casualty, all the neighborhood turns out 
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or building anew, thus setting a good example for their human 
friends to imitate. 

The beaver, besides roots and vegetables, eats fish, but 
will eat no flesh. Its principal endeavor is to lay in its win- 
ter’s supply, after its habitation is entirely completed, which is 
toward the latter part of summer, which for the most part con- 
sists of the bark and tender wood of birch and plane. This 
they soften by steeping it in the stream, and when sufficiently 
prepared, stack it up in neat piles in the different stories of 
their habitations. If large pieces of wood must be brought 
from the forest, the beavers combine their strength, and thus 
united, drag a weight that would appear incredible, had not 
their actions been watched and reported by credible witnesses. 

The patriarchs of every beaver community—those old ladies 
and gentlemen whose teeth have worn out in hard service— 
employ themselves in educating “‘ Young Beaverdom” in the 
mysteries of beaver lore. And while their parents are occupied 
in the autumn in cutting and storing the winter’s supply, the 
little frisky juveniles are out with their grandpapas, engaged in 
feats of skill and competition, in rowing, steering, cutting 
stakes, amateur door-building, troweling mud, etc., etc., study- 
ing hard in their turn to become skillful topographical engineers, 
each member of the young brood ambitiously emulating their 
seniors in striving to rival each other. 

When hunting the beaver, the Indian or trapper obtains a 
clue to the high freshets which sometimes occur on the point 
of elevation at which the beaver locates his habitation ; but, 
unless they lay their plans very warily, the beaver is too saga- 
cious for them, his instinct of approaching danger seeming 
almost prophetic. Hunters also, knowing the fondness of the 
beaver for young green wood, plant it near their own habita- 
tions, or in lonely groves, where they set cunning traps for the 
poor animals. But they are compelled to be always on their 
guard, and use all the ingenuity they can devise, else the bea- 
ver’s intuition proves too great a match for even the reason of 
proud and intellectual man. 
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THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


Asvur the middle of April the great siege of Silistria began— 
a siege as famous for its obstinacy, and the endurance and 
daring of its defenders, as that in which the brave and lovely 
Maid of Saragossa fought with sword and gun. 

There were but 8,000 Turks to defend Silistria, and General 
Schilders had brought more than 50,000 Russians across the 
Danube to attack it. But there is a funny old song which says, 


“Them does not always win the race 
What always fastest runs, 
Nor you hadn’t oughter always to bet on them ’ere chaps 
What shoots with the longest guns.” 


I do not know who wrote that poetry, but I am sure it was not 
Shakespeare or Milton, because the grammar is so very bad. 
But then the sense is so good that it’s quite a pity about the 
grammar. General Schilders was one of “them ’ere chaps 
what shoots with the longest guns,” but if anybody had bet 
that General Schilders would beat the Turks and take Silistria, 
he must have lost his money. 

The Russians brought all their longest guns and planted them 
in batteries opposite the Turkish out-works. Then they began, 
and fired away all day, and sometimes all night too, against 
those earthen walls, until the Turkish cannons could no longer 
answer, because they were knocked to pieces, or because their 
gunners were obliged to hide themselves; and great breaches, 
wide enough for thousands of men to pass through, were bat- 
tered in the walls. But no sooner did the Russians, thinking 
their artillery had cleared the way, rush in a great body, with 
sword and bayonet, to the assault, cheered on by their officers, 
than the Turks would spring up, all swarming and fierce, from 
their holes and hiding-places, and meeting them with bayonet 
and scimetar, almost with fists and teeth, would beat them back 
again with heavier loss each time. The more frequent these 
assaults, and the greater the Russian numbers, the fiercer were 
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the Turks, the more complete the rout, the bloodier the car- 
nage. 

On the 11th of May the Russians tried to take Silistria by 
storm, but the Turks drove them back to their batteries, 
and killed two thousand of them. On the 2ist they tried and 
failed again; and, again, they left two thousand dead behind 
them. On the 29th, once more they tried, thirty thousand of 
_ them, but with worse luck than before ; five thousand, this time, 
fell in the ditches and breaches. 

The Turks were unconquerable, unshaken, untiring. As fast 
as their walls were battered to the ground, they built them up 
again; as fast as their guns were knocked over, like nine-pins, 
they set them up again; as fast as their gunners or engineers 
were shot down at their work, they cheerfully stepped forward 
and filled their places. 

Meantime, small detachments of Omer Pasha’s army were 
coming up, one by one, to help Silistria. ‘* Sometimes,” we 
are told, ‘‘ they broke through the Russian lines, sometimes they 
stole through.” Sometimes they waited till their brave comrades 
of the garrison rushed out upon the enemy, and then, getting 
mixed up in the fight, they cut their way through Russians, to 
join their friends and enter with them when they fell back into 
the town. And, almost every day, parties of the garrison, led 
by two gallant young Englishmen, Lieutenant Nasmyth and 
Captain Butler, would sally forth, kill a thousand or two of 
Russians, and then fall back before their slower enemies could 
strike the blow that should crush them. 

Thus, as the war-writers have told us, the Russians had been 
eleven months in the provinces “ without ever seeing a Turk’s 
back,” so that, in the grand assault of the 29th of June, after 
they had twice been led up to the breaches, and both times 
driven back in disorder, they became sulky and dogged, and 
stood still in the ranks instead of following their officers to the 
charge ; and when, at last—after Prince Paskiewitch had made 
them a stirring speech, and Count Orloff, and Generals Liiders, 
Schilders, and Gortchakoff had thrown themselves at, their head— 
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they consented, unwillingly, to be led against the place for the 
third and last time, they were repulsed with a terrible shock, 
scattered like sheep, driven into and over their batteries, and 
finally chased clean out of the provinces. Paskiewitch, Luders, 
and Gortchakoff, were severely wounded ; Orloff and Schilders 
were killed. Moussa Pacha, the Turkish commander, was struck 
by a spent ball and mortally hurt, and Butler, the brave young 
Englishman, fell at the head of his men. But that was the last 
of the Russians in the provinces; they were glad to get across 
the Danube, and on their own ground again. 


A BARRACK AT SILISTRIA, 


CRICKET 


Wuen I keep school I intend to have a cricket class, in 
which batting and bowling shall be taught, and prizes given to 
the boy who can bowl the straightest, and the boy who makes 
the most runs. My class shall meet twice a week, during sum- 
mer, in some fine open plain. I will be umpire nayself, and I 
hope the boys will not drive the ball too often in my face. At 
the end of the year, the head boys in the cricket class will be 
shown off before the public; and I shouldn’t wonder if I ar- 
ranged a match between them and some of the great cricket 
clubs. At all events, I am quite certain that, whatever they 
may learn in school, they will learn, out of it, something that 
shall be of use to them. 

You will learn more about 
cricket from one match play- 
ed in the field, than from the 
best book that could be writ- 
ten on the subject. Still, I 
will try to give you some 
idea of the game. 

You must suppose a large 
level field, as smooth as can 
be found. Somewhere in the 
Sc middle of this field, three 

<> short sticks (called stumps) 
are set up close together, 
and, upon the top of them, 
in a niche made for the purpose, a cross-stick (called a 
bail) is laid. This is the wicket. Opposite, at a distance of 
some twenty-two yards or so, another wicket, exactly like the 
first, is set up. In front of each wicket, at about four feet dis- 
tance, is drawn a line in the ground called the popping crease ; 
and, beside each wicket, other lines, called the bowling crease 
and the return crease, mark the place where the bowler stands. 

Now you see the cricket ground. The players come on, take 
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off coats, buckle waist-straps tight, make ready for the game. 
There are eleven on each side. They toss up for innings. The 
side that wins places two of its men, each with a bat in hand, 
at the wickets, facing each other; the other nine remain quiet 
for the present, waiting their turn. 

The outs divide their men. One is chosen bowler; he stands 
between the bowling and return creases. Two stand straight 
behind the wicket towards which he will bowl, one behind the 
other; they are called the wicket-keeper and the long-stop. 
Three others stand behind the wicket, at angles on either side ; 
they are called short-slip, long-slip, and leg. Three more hover 
round the bowler, edging out into the field; and the two re- 
maining players station themselves far behind the bowler on 
either side; they are known as long-field off, and long-field on. 

Now, you see the two batsmen in their place, each with his 
bat within the popping crease; the ten fieldsmen of the outs 
looking very sharp, indeed, and 2» 
the bowler, with the ball in his 
hand, swinging his arm to prac- 
tise the joint. When all is 
ready, the umpire shouts: play! 

Then away flies the ball at 
the wicket. If it is bowled 
straight, and the batsman is 
wide-awake, he strikes it as 
hard as he can, as it comes, and 
away it goes, bobbing, bound- 
ing, leaping over the ground. Paes 
Off start both batsmen toward the opposite wicket. ae 
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time they can reach the popping crease opposite them, be 
fore the ball is found and thrown up, counts a run; the side which 
makes the most runs, wins the game. Meanwhile, the 
fieldsmen of the outs are after the ball like the wind. If 

© they can catch it in the air, 
the batsman is out, and the 
next man of his side takes his 
place. If they pick it up on 
the ground, quick as thought, 
they throw it to the bowler or 
wicket-keeper; if he gets it 
while the batsmen are running, 
he knocks down the wicket 
with it, and the striker is out. 

He is out, also, if the bowl- 

er can manage to bowl so as to 
knock down the wicket; and though this may seem to you no 
easy matter, when the batsman has his great bat full in the 
way, it can be done very quickly if the batsman is slow or un- 
skillful. And he may put himself out by knocking down his 
wicket or the bail with his bat, or his leg, or even his hat. 

He need not 
strike the ball hard 
unless he like. If 
it does not come as 
he would have it, 
he may simply stop 
it, and not run at 
all. The most dif- 
ficult thing in crick- 
et is, to know when == 
to stop a ball and 
when to strike it. 

After four balls have been bowled to the same batsman, it is 
usual for the bowler to change sides and bowl to the opposite 
wicket. But there is no act of Congress on the subject, and 
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you may make any rule you please as to the number of balls. 
The rule is, that the bowler must bowl to each man (or his part- 
ner, if they have changed sides) until he is put out in one of the 
ways I have described: the other players, on the side of the 
innings, then take his place successively, until all eleven have 
been put out. 

Then the outs get the innings, and the ins go out. The lat- 
ter divide their men as the outs did, and one of them bowls 
until the new eleven are put out in their turn. A match is 
commonly four innings. When the fourth is ended the scorers 
count up the runs that have been made, and the side which has 
made most is adjudged to have won. 

There are other rules be- 
sides these; but they vary 
according to custom, and you 
will learn them best on the 
field. The best rule of all, 
however, is to keep your 
temper. Bats and balls are 
harder than boys’ heads; and, | 
with the best intentions, = 
they will sometimes hit you 
in a very unpleasant manner. aes 
A long time ago, it used to be the fashion for the boy hit, to fly into 
a rage and fall foul of the batsman, or the player who threw the 
ball; but this plan was given up by all sensible people some 
years before you were born. The best fashion, now, is to laugh 
and say some pleasant thing about the uncommon hardness of 
that bat or that ball. 


FIRESIDE FANCIES. 


We have a word of advice for our little friends who send us, every month, 
their welcome contributions to this corner of our Schoolfellow. The tokens 
of their interest and good-will please us always, but we should like them better 
still, if they came in better season. As we look over the pile of letters to-day, 
we find no less than five answers to Lettie’s heart charade of the April num- 
ber, which should have come to us in time for last month. We still select, 
for publication, two of the answers, because so cleverly written that we are 
sure they will interest our readers, even though they will have already seen a 
solution of the riddle. But Frank, and Harvey, and Willie, and Ellyra, and 
Juliette, must, in future, be more punctual with their communications. 


FRANK’S ANSWER. 


Miss Lettie’s heart is, sure, a prize 
Worth striving for in any wise ; 

And he who has the luck to win it 
By any art, may glory in it. 

But I protest I can’t abide it, 

To have the treasure thus divided. 
I’d take the whole if I might choose, 
And that of flesh ; but should I lose, 
Don’t offer me a stone instead, 

If I should ask for gingerbread! 


HARRY WILDER’S ANSWER. 

He is of gender masculine, 

And art may well be styled divine. 
* Joy, joy forever, my task is done!” 
The riddle is solved, and your heart is won: 
But send me no heart of the gingerbread kind, 
A sweet heart of fiesh is much more to my mind. 
A fancy so playful, a spirit so gay, 
Can never be coupled with petrified clay. 


Lucille Ferrers sends us the following 


SOLUTION OF GEORGIH’S CHARADE. 


Without a spar the ship would be 

Of little use upon the sea ; 

And tan, that floors the circus-ring, 

Is good besides for many a thing ; 

The noisy mill would truly stand 

A dull machine without its band. 

All praise to brave Leonidas, 

Whose Spartan band maintained the pass, 
Against the countless numbers led, 

With haughty Xerxes at their head. 
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Fannie and Linda Leslie send answers to Addie’s charade; but we select, 
for publication, the following 
SOLUTION BY GEORGIE. 
In ancient days, the chariot or the car 
Conveyed the great, or foremost charged in war, 
And modern cars, with iron horse’s power, 
Each other charge, at sixty miles the hour. 
The sportive squirrel, or the mimic monkey, 
A pet may be, but not the clumsy donkey, 
Who, though more often cudgeled than caressed, 
Yet never seeks to have his wrongs redressed, 
But toils on meekly, patiently till death, 
And asks no greater comfort than the heath ; 
On “ India’s fabric” he disdains to tread, 
While earth’s rich carpet lies beneath him spread. 


We come now to new riddles, and we have several which will test the 
powers of vur little guessers. First is a new 
CHARADE BY GEORGIE. 
My first, a bubble on time’s rocky shore, 
Swells for a moment and is seen no more. 
My next, though honorable, in every sense, 
To female ears is deemed impertinence. 
My whole, with mules, and wayward children, too, 
Is not, I ween, an easy thing to do. 


BY FANNIE. 


My first approaches at the set of sun, 

When fading light tells that the day is done ; 
Against my second, prudent farmers guard 

The little inmates of the poultry-yard ; 

My whole, a bird, whose name you all will know, 
Flies o’er the sunny plains of Mexico. 


BY DAVID STRONG. 
My first a well-known tree, 
In many climes is found ; 
My next in orchards, we 
Find scattered on the ground. 
My whole a fruit from tropic lands, 
Brought north a goodly price commands, 


BY DAVID STRONG. 


My first ’s a biped no way rare, 
And sometimes dark and sometimes fair, 
In color as well as action. 
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My next, male of a water-fowl, 
For which our modern sportsmen prowl, 
As though it owned attraction 
Strong as my whole, an eastern fruit, 
Had for a dame it seemed to suit— 
As Moses tells the transaction. 


Lastly is a prose-charade by Henry N. Dodge, which he says is a first 
attempt. We have made a slight alteration in it :— 

My first is the noblest of all created things; my second is worn by male and 
female; my third is useful in the manufacture of leather ; my whole is the Indian 
name of an island. 


We shall look for answers to them all at our next gathering; at which time 
we shall also select the successful candidate for the prize offered some months 
ago. 


It is too warm to work, Marian and Lettie declare, in this sultry summer 
heat; and even Lucy, the busy bee, looks wistfully away from the patterns and 
work-boxes to the pile of books upon the round table. So we must let them 
be idle for once, and enjoy with them the pretty volumes that wait to be 
noticed. First comes a book, which—beautiful by itself as it is—will be 
specially fascinating to all of you who have read any of the old Greek his- 
tory, or who may be studying for yourselves the original language. It is 
called The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales for my Children, and is written by 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley. It contains three of the old Greek myths—the 
story of Perseus, who cut off the terrible Gorgon’s head that turned to stone 
every one who gazed at her; the story of the Argonauts, and how Jason 
brought home the Golden Fleece; and the story of Theseus, who slew the 
Minotaur, that frightful monster of Crete. They are all most strange and 
wonderful stories, and Mr. Kingsley has clothed them in such a beautiful 
guise, that few fairy tales were ever so enchanting or so astonishing. The 
book is illustrated with three fine engravings. 

Two prettily illustrated little volumes from the ‘‘ Young People’s Library,” 
contain stories of ‘* The Boyhood of Great Painters.’”” Michael Angelo, Cor- 
regio, Murillo, Salvator Rosa, Raffaelle, and many others of those glorious old 
painters of whom and whose works there are few of you that do not know 
something, are here represented in their earliest youth; and it is shown how, 
from the humblest beginnings, in poverty and distress, and even slavery, they 
rose to such noble heights that their names will live to all time. There isa 
different story for each, and every one is full of interest, quite as entertaining 
as any ‘“‘made-up” tale; besides teaching such lessons of faith, industry, and 
perseverance (without which you all know that genius itself is of little avail), 
as made-up stories do not always give. 


GERARD, THE LION-KILLER. 


You have read, I dare say, the story of Androcles and the 
lion. In case you have forgotten it, I may mention that Andro- 
cles was an unfortunate person, who, under one of the Roman 
emperors, was condemned to be given up to the wild beasts for 
some crime or other; that he was accordingly thrown into the 
circus, and a fierce, hungry lion let loose upon him; but that, 
just when everybody expected to see Androcles’ head in the 
lion’s mouth, they saw, on the contrary—and were very much 
surprised to see—the lion walk up to Androcles in a gentle- 
manly way, and’begin to lick his feet like any well-bred spaniel. 
The story further says that Androcles accounted for the lion’s 
behavior by saying that they had met before in the African 
deserts, and that he had drawn from the lion’s foot a thorn that 
was giving the brute much pain. 

I have read some books in which this story is given at full 
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length in order to prove how fine, and generous, and grateful 
an animal the lion is. I mention it here in order that you shall 
not be deceived, as I was; for the story is untrue; is, in fact, 
pure nonsense. No lion was ever grateful for anything. Lions 
are, on the contrary, cruel, treacherous, thievish, cat-like, and 
even cowardly, brutes. 

I have found this out from the books which have lately been 
written by great lion-hunters, all of whom say that it is quite a 
mistake to praise the lion; and that to talk of a man being 
“brave as a lion,’ is as foolish as it would be to say he was 
‘strong as a giraffe,” or “ honest as a magpie.” 

One of the greatest of these lion-hunters is a young French 
officer, whose name is Jules Gerard. He was sent into Africa 
with the French troops at the time when king Louis Philippe 
undertook to take care of the Arabs’ country for them; and 
being a young man of a bold, venturesome character, and a very 
good shot, he was very glad to leave his dull quarters in garri- 
son to roam the wild woods and the dark mountains of Algeria, 
in search of beasts of prey. 

He soon found that the lion was the animal that was most 
troublesome there. Some old lions he heard of which had lived 
for years in dark places in the hills, and had stolen an ox or two 
and a few sheep, every week. He heard, too, that the Arabs 
had a foolish way of hunting them. They would assemble to- 
gether, in a body of twenty or thirty, and make great speeches 
to each other, in which the lion was abused in the strongest 
language ; then they would sally forth, and watch for the lion. 
When they saw him, they would all begin to shout, some from 
fear, some from excitement; and so the lion, hearing the noise. 
would rush down upon them, knock down a man or two, and 
gallop off to the woods, perhaps with a poor fellow in his 
mouth. All the Arabs would fire at him; but they were such 
wretched shots that they very seldom hurt him much. So the 
end of it generally was that the lion got off, and some of the 
hunters were killed. 


Young Gerard said this was not the plan. He told the Arab 
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chiefs that he would hunt the lion alone. They thought he 
must be mad; but he laughed pleasantly, and would not listen 
to them when they proposed to send a dozen or two of their 
very bravest warriors to stand by him. He took a couple of 
guns, the best that could be made, carrying heavy balls, and a 
large charge of powder, and, toward evening, he would sally 
forth to the place where the lion was expected. Choosing a 
stone for a seat, and planting himself near the lion’s track, he 
would sit down quietly and wait. Night fell, and the dew 
made the air damp and chill; one by one all the trees and hills 
were lost to view; the noises of the day ceased; but Gerard sat 
still on his stone, watching. After a time, the hideous bark of 
the jackal would come sighing up with the wind; Gerard would 
listen, but it was only the jackal; so he sat quite still. Again, 
after awhile, there would be another sound heard—a very dif- 
ferent sound. It was like faint thunder; very low at first, then 
rising louder and louder. Gerard knew this well, and now he 
looked at his guns to see that the.caps were in their places and 
all was ready. Another pause, and the low rumbling sound 
came nearer, nearer. It was the roar of the lion. It was very 
dark now, and Gerard strained his eyes to see, through the 
gloom, which way the lion was coming. For a long time—the 
minutes were very long then—he gazed and peered intently be- 
fore him, now laying his ear to the ground to listen for the foot- 
fall of the brute, now trying to make out what that black thing 
was he saw before him; at last, just below him, at his feet, he 
heard a splash in the water of a little stream. Looking down 
cautiously he saw in the middle of the stream, with all around 
black as ink, two things like red hot coals blazing up at him. 
These were the lion’s eyes. Quick as thought—think how little 
time he had for aim—his gun was at his shoulder and the trigger 
was pulled. There was a great flash of light, a splash in the 
stream, and a terrific roar from the lion. Then all was quiet. 
But not long. Almost as soon as Gerard was ready with the 
other barrel, he heard a rustle in the bushes over his head, and 
turning swiftly round, he saw the two red coals a few feet from 
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him; he knew the lion was going to spring. But the second 
barrel was true. One touch of the finger and the rugged ball 
went, tearing and crashing, through the brute’s skull, just be- 
tween the coal-red eyes, and, with a terrible howl and a terrible 
plunge, he rolled himself at Gerard’s feet, quite dead. 

Fancy how proud Gerard felt when he saw, next morning, 
this huge brute lying by the edge of the stream—when he 
looked at his great sharp teeth, at his large, flowing black mane, 
and his sharp, yellow ciaws. 

Once upon a time, before Gerard went to Algiers, there were 
two prisoners, brothers, who were in prison there for robbery. 
They were condemned to death, and, as the Algerian custom 
was, they were chained together by the leg, in the prison. On 
the night before they were to be executed, they contrived to 
make their escape from the prison, chained together as they 
were. They made for the mountains, and ran as far as they 
could from the city and villages. Toward day-break, when 
they were a good many miles from the prison, and from any 
trace of men, they were walking through a valley, and, at a 
sharp turn, came full in view of a great male lion. He was 
standing in the middle of the valley, only a few yards from 
them, lashing his sides with his tail, and staring at them with 
his fierce eyes. The poor prisoners were in an agony. First 
they took their coats and waved them, shouting to try to frighten 
the lion; but he was an old fellow, and stood still as the moun- 
tain itself. Then, in the depth of their terror, they fell on their 
knees, and began to pray to. the lion to spare them. That in- 
stant he was upon them, tearing, and crunching, and drinking 
their blood. The first man he struck he killed instantly. The 
other got only a few scratches, and lay still, pretending to be 
dead. The lion began to eat the other, and, finding the chain 
in his way, bit off the dead man’s leg just above it. A few 
minutes afterward, the lion went to a stream to drink; the 
living man seized the opportunity and crawled off with his 
brother’s leg still in the chain. Happily for him, he found a 
hole near by, in which he hid himself, and so escaped. He was 
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so frightened that he went straight back to Algiers, dragging his 
dead brother’s leg still with him; and the Bey, in consideration 
of his sufferings, gave him a pardon. 

It was a happy thing for the Arabs, and a bad business for 
the lions, when bold Jules Gerard began to hunt them; for his 
eye was sure, his guns were true, and he was a very lucky lion, 
indeed, that escaped him when he was once on his track. 


SUMMER. 


Ox children love the summer! the leafy month of June, 
When woods are green, and fields are fair, and softly shines the moon; 


The gardens full of roses; the valleys gay with flowers ; 
The dark and shadowy woodlands; the honeysuckle bowers. 


And as the days fly swiftly on, and warmer glows the sky, | 
What heaps of brown and fragrant hay around the meadows lie! 


What sport it is to toss it and throw it all about; 
To hide among the hay-ricks, and frolic, play, and shout; 


And when the day is over, to rest beneath a tree, 
And see the round and glowing sun go down into the sea. 


We wander by the ocean, we sail upon its tide, 
We bathe us in its waters that sparkle far and wide. 


We angle in the river that turns the rushing mill; 
We ramble in the summer woods, and climb the rocky hill. 


We rise at early daybreak to hear the gladsome lays, 
That pour from every bush and tree—a joyous song of praise. 


Our hearts are full of happiness, our thoughts are full of prayer ; 
Can we forget our Father, nor feel that He is there? 


Oh children love the summer! that bright and golden time, 
When life seems rich, with pleasure—the year’s full glorious prime. 


* 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 


Soon after the events of 


Silistria, the allied armies began 
: to move for the Crimea. There 

had been at first about 70,000 of them, all told, 
but the irresistible cholera, more terrible than the 
Russians, had broken into the camp and slain its 
thousands. In the neighborhood of Varna, where 
they lay, the field was full of hospital tents; men with litters 
were bearing off the dead, and surgeons and priests were 
flying in every direction among the sick and dying. How 
dreadful for a gallant young officer, who had left his home 
with a heart full of high hopes of glory, of bright ribbons, 
and medals, and promotion, and a hero’s name, to die 
like a sheep with the rot, and be tossed into a hasty grave, 
hardly deep enough to cover him, without having even seen the 
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enemy! How dreadful for the old soldier, sunburned and 
scarred, who had been on many a hard-fought field, and was now 
in his last campaign, hoping, when peace should come again, to 
be permitted to stay at home, to make little guns and swords and 
soldier-caps for his grandchildren, to teach them to march and 
drill—what a pity for the old warrior to be emptied into a 
great hole with a hundred just like him, who had died of the 
cholera on their way to meet the Russians! 

And where do you think all these horrors were gathered? 
Why, in the Vale of Aladdin, the very valley where the idle boy, 
who was always dreaming of boundless riches, lived with his 
peor mother, and where he found the Wonderful Lamp that 
brought the Genie, by help of whose ready magic he could wish 
himself palaces and gardens, and numerous slaves, and plenty 
of diamonds and gold. 

But now we must land with the Allies on the Crimea—from 
the Vale of Aladdin to the Valley of Death, from the Genie of 
the Lamp to the Angel of Death. 

You will have no trouble to find the Crimea; it is that 
diamond-shaped knob of land, about as big as the state of 
Maine, fastened to the south side of Russia by a mere stitch of 
an isthmus, like the last loose button on an old great-coat, just 
hanging by a thread. You can’t miss it; it looks for all the 
world as if nature had meant, in the first place, to make an 
island, but was called off in a hurry and forgot to open the straits. 

On the 14th of September, the allied army which, ten days 
before, had landed at Eupatoria—a small town about forty miles 
from Sebastopol—and had been resting there ever since, started 
for the mighty stronghoid. But at the river and heights of Alma, 
forty-five thousand Russians held the road and stopped them. 

Prince Menchikoff commanded the Russian force, and he 
had chosen the most advantageous positions, and drawn out his 
troops in the best order of battle. But the Allies were not to be 
hindered by that. They had expected to meet a Russian army, 
and knew they must fight their way through it. So, when they 
found Menchikoff there, they proceeded to march over him. 
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The famous battle of the Alma was just like all the other 
battles you have read of in this story, except, perhaps, that there 
was more of it; and this time it was the English and French, 
instead of Turks, who were opposed to the Russians. The 
struggle did not last so long as some of the others, but it was 
terribly fierce and bloody, and in the end the Russians fled 
toward Sebastopol, leaving 4,000 dead on the field, and 700 
prisoners, besides many guns, flags, and drums, and Prince 
Menchikoff’s own carriage. 

You cannot guess what a general should be doing with a car- 
riage on the field of battle? 

No more can we, and he deserved to lose it. Why, he might 
as well have brought a high-post bedstead at once, and have 
looked out over the field from between the curtains with his 
nightcap on. But some of those European marshals and gene- 
rals put on such tremendous airs, however brave and accom- 
plished they may be, that it will never do to judge of them by 
trying to imagine General Jackson in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers at the battle of New Orleans. 

Of course the Allies pushed on to Sebastopol immediately, 
and ‘sat down around it,” as the old-time writers say. But 
hardly had their proud array been drawn out before the city, 
when their commander-in-chief, the Marshal St. Arnaud, died, 
and left the management of the great siege to General Can- 
robert. 

St. Arnaud, though a bad man, was a gallant and brilliant 
officer, who never let his plans spoil by keeping. There are 
many who think that, if his life had been spared a little longer, 
he would have dashed at Sebastopol and taken it by a splendid 
stroke at once, while its garrison was weak, and before it was 
made, with walls and guns, so strong and confident. There is 
no knowing how much blood and money might have been saved 
it he had taken it then. 

But, after all, God, the Great Commander-in-chief, makes 
battle and truce his own way, and has his own great plans to 
carry out. No doubt it was best for the world as it was. 


BROTHERS & SISTERS; 


oR, 
THE LESSONS OF A SUMMER. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was Monday morning—and, vacation being over, things 
were to go on in their regular course. 

“JT shall expect good lessons to-morrow,” said Mr. Quincy. 
at the breakfast-table. “John will have to study very hard 
to make up for lost time ; and as for the girls, their mother will 
see to them.” 

Morris expected every moment to hear his own tasks assigned. 
He was quite ready to rebel against them, whatever they were. 
He could not endure hard study, and as to a part of the house- 
hold duties, he thought “they must not expect me to do such 
things, as if I was working for my board!” So he sat sulkily, 
the old cloud, which had vanished the last two days, lowering 
upon his face, and plashed his bread and milk about, as he 
listened. 

To his astonishment, Mr. Quincy did not once allude to him ; 
but when Clara said, ‘ Morris, father! what is Morris to do?’’ 
“Oh, Morris is a visitor,” her father answered in what seemed 
like a careless tone. ‘ We cannot expect him to work; and as 
for study, I suppose he thinks that is entirely out of the ques- 
tion, without regular masters. No, Morris is to do nothing but 
amuse himself.” 

Human nature is so strangely perverse, that the moment 
Morris heard this, he felt himself aggrieved, when, five minutes 
before, a contrary order would have produced the same inward 
rebellion. The children all looked at him wonderingly—he 
imagined as if he were a culprit, charged with some great fault ; 
ndeed he could not have been more mystified if he had been. 

However, he tried to carry it off, with a great share of | 


independence. 
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“Don’t you wish you were in my place?” he said to Anne as 
he met her going into the study, with her books in her hand. 

‘‘No,” said the little girl, rather bluntly; “I should soon get 
very tired, I am sure, with nothing to do. I always find I 
can play better when I’m tired with other things—lessons or 
work.” 

Morris whistled ‘Old Dog Tray,”’ as he walked off into the 
yard. He stood there a long time, watching the men plough 
in the next field, and then strolled off into the woods; but he 
found the ground very damp, and slipped down the bank, soil- 
ing his hands and clothes as he tried to stop himself, and wet 
his feet in the brook. So he turned around, and came back by 
the kitchen door, where he had left Jane washing the breakfast- 
things. She was not there now, and he followed her into the 
milk-room, where she had carried the bright tin pans, that had 
been standing in the sun since breakfast. There were many 
more such pans, filled with milk, standing on the swinging 
shelves; and the room had a stone floor, so that it was cool 
even in summer. 

So Morris managed to loiter through the morning; but he 
felt “left out” at dinner, when they were all talking of their 
lessons. He was surprised to find how much John knew of 
history and geography, and that in these things Anne was very 
nearly up to him. Morris had changed his position since that 
morning on the Battery. He was now the ignoramus, and 
asked the questions; for country life, from milking to plough- 
ing, was as new to him as the fire-engine had been to John. 
As to a knowledge of books, there was no comparison between 
the two boys. 

The next day a northeast storm came on, and the weather 
was so cold that they were obliged to have a fire in the sitting- 
room. Out of doors everything looked as dreary as possible, 
and there was no venturing beyond the wood-shed. It was a 
weary day to Morris, particularly in school-time. Mrs. Quincy 
was busy with Jane, ironing the boys’ collars, and the little 
girls’ dresses. The study door was shut, and there was not a 
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person to speak to. He wandered from room to room, lounging 
by the windows till he was tired of seeing the rain make chan- 
nels down the panes. He took Miss Edgeworth’s “Frank” 
from the book-shelf, and tried to read, stretched at full length 
upon the bed, but he could not get interested. Then he went 
and stood in the kitchen-door, and watched Jane shelling Indian 
corn for the chickens, while her irons were heating, wishing 
she would ask him to help her. Any employment would have 
been a relief. But Jane did not dream of such a thing, and 
Morris was too proud to offer his services. 

The storm continued, and matters were still worse next day. 
Mrs. Quincy heard the lessons in the study, and Jane was cross. 
She ‘‘ wished people would let things alone, and keep out of the 
kitchen,” as he knocked down a pan of flour she had just sifted, 
in sauntering through to the wood-shed. There was nothing to 
be seen, for the steady pour of the rain, and he played with a 
toy, he had brought from home, until he was tired of seeing 
the little old cobbler stitch away at his shoe. That afternoon 
he offered to help John bring in the wood for the sitting-room 
fire. 

Wednesday morning was rather pleasanter. In the first 
place, a letter from Mr. Bradford came, to which Emily had 
added a postscript : 

‘‘Mamma talks to me a great deal, since you have been gone, 
about you. She is very good to me. We miss you very much. 
You promised to write to me—don’t forget. 

‘“‘ Your affectionate sister, Emily.” 

Then Mrs. Quincy, who pitied his loneliness, asked him to 
help her in sorting some seeds; for they intended to have the 
garden made as soon as the storm was over. Mrs Quincy 
talked about his own home, and led him to tell her about 
Emily, and her beloved Miss Blanche, and desired Morris to 
ask his mother to bring his sister with her by all means, in the 
fall. Morris thought he had never known an hour pass more 
quickly. He was learning another lesson in life—that regular 
employment is necessary to the happiness of any one, whether 
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rich or poor. He had enjoyed helping Mrs. Quincy ; but, if any 
one had told him it was work and he must do it, that would 
have been quite another thing. 

The rain ceased in the night, but heavy clouds still drifted 
through the sky, the wind was cold, and pools of water filled 
the little hollows in the door yard. There was no going out, 
that was plain. What was to become of Morris? He still 
tried to think his liberty was very delightful, and to pity John 
and the girls; but it required a great effort to keep up the illu- 
sion. He thought of home, and took out his letter from the 
drawer, and read the postscript twice over. All his sister’s kind, 
patient ways came to his recollection, and he laid his head down 
on the window-seat, and cried like a girl, he was so tired and 
miserable. He truly intended never to teaze her again, if he 
could only go home once more, and he began to wish Mr. 
Quincy would ask him to study and work with the rest. 

‘“‘ Who cares—I mean to ask him,” he said to himself, start- 
ing up with a sudden resolution, from his combat with pride 
and indolence. And he felt happier even before he had said a 
word to any one. 

It required a great deal of courage, after all, to speak to Mr. 
Quincy ; but Morris was glad as soon as he had done so. 

‘“‘Oh, ho,” was the answer, ‘so you are tired of being the only 
drone in our busy hive. We shall be very glad of your company.” 

Mrs. Quincy smiled approvingly when she heard the news, 
and it seemed as if some restraint had suddenly been taken 
from them all. It was vastly better than being what Ned Currie 
would have called ‘an outsider’’—and the boy’s spirits rose-as 
he began to discuss the next day’s duties. Not that they 
were in themselves so pleasant, especially when Mr. Quincy 
noticed the lack of thoroughness there was, in all he had 
studied. He had learned a little of everything, but was. far 
behind John in the most important studies. It was now that 
the country boy might have triumphed, if he had been unkind 
enough to do so; but John showed the spirit of a true gentle- 
man, and did not comment on their great deficiencies even to his 
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mother, who was much pleased at the constant way in which 
Morris set about his studies. 

“Latin, too ?’’—said Mr. Quincy, as Morris asked to have a 
grammar, and begin the declensions. ‘ Well, well—” 

“ But if you please, sir, do not say anything about it to my 
father,” said Morris, hesitating a little. 

His ambition was fairly roused, and he began to think how 
nice it would be, to be able to surprise his father in the fall. 
Many a hard lesson and weary hour were helped through by the 
anticipation of the pleasure his improvement would give—a 
more worthy motive than ambition--while John, who had already 
commenced to do right for “duty’s sake,” quietly gave him 
every assistance. 


A CLANSMAN BOLD. 


A CLANSMAN bold, of Harries Isle, 
Had wooed and won fair Jessie Lyle, 

And they were soon to marry ; 
Just then came in the Chevalier, 

And rang.abroad the pibrochs clear 

Of Keppoch and Glengarry. 
With good claymore and philibeg, 
And tartan hose about his leg, 

And frugal scones of barley, 
Young Angus marched my first along, 
Amid his tribe, five hundred strong, 

To fight for royal Charlie. 

They won the fight at Preston Pans ; 
But Derby saw the plaided clans 

Move homeward on a sudden. 
Soon Cumberland my second crossed ; 
And then their gallant cause was lost 

Upon the red Culloden. 


Safely escaped to Harries Isle, 
Our Angus with his Jessie Lyle 
Once more could tread the heather ; 
And shortly, on their wedding day, 
Mid merry lads and maidens gay, 
They danced the whole together. 


ABOUT NEW YORK—Tan Sv eenss- 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, BROADWAY. 


A Great city is certainly a very strange place, if one can stop 
for a moment to think of it. Two hundred years ago, New York 
was a cow-pasture ; now it is covered with streets and magnifi- 
cent houses, and stores and wharves, and is crowded with half 
a million of people. What has made this difference? 

One of the singular things that I saw, when I first went to 
New York, was that the streets were carefully covered over 
with round stones about as large as my head; and I said to Bill: 
‘Bill, what’s that for? We in the country have roads, and 
every spring we go out to mend them; and then you know we 
cart on heaps of dirt, something soft—but here they are all 
covered with stones.” 

“ Certing,” said Bill, with his bad grammar; ‘“certing. This 
is paveront ; and let me tell you, that even these streets paved 
with stone don’t stand it very long, with these thousands of 
carts going over them carrying heavy loads. You jest go up 
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along the streets till you come to Broadway, and you'll see how 
the pavement is all worn into holes. You jest go!” 

So I did, and it was as he said. These round stones—made 
so by being rolled about in the sea for so many years—are care- 
fully laid in sand and rammed down; but, by-and-by, one 
of them sinks a little, and then every wheel wears away the 
hole bigger and bigger, till in an incredibly short time the street 
becomes dangerous. 

Every kind of experiment has been tried to make a pave- 
ment that will last: round boulder-stones, blocks of wood, the 
Russ pavement: this is made by first putting down a founda- 
tion of granite chips and cement; on the top of which are set 
blocks of granite about ten inches square. The German pave- 
ment—blocks of granite about six inches square, carefully 
beddedin sand. The iron pavement—castings of iron set in sand. 

The boulder pavement is very jarring and noisy. The wood 
pavement does not wear. The Russ pavement is very costly, 
and becomes so very slippery that horses cannot keep their feet. 
The German pavement is excellent, and the iron promises to do 
better. 

Broadway is the great thoroughfare of New York: from the 
Battery to the Reservoir it is four miles long, and on both sides 
are warehouses and shops (with a few dwelling-houses, and 
hotels, and theatres,) through its whole length. This streetis filled 
from morning to night with omnibusses, carriages, and people: 
’ and one would think that it was a perpetual holiday there, and 
that the men and women had nothing in this world to do, but 
to trick themselves out in fine clothes and parade themselves, 
and act very much like ridiculous monkeys. No one could ima- 
gine how much a little piece of ground in Broadway would sell 
for if he were not told. The Trinity building, which stands, I 
should think, on a lot 50 by 150 feet, rents for sixty thou- 
sand dollars a year. Then in the Fifth Avenue, which is the 
street for the most extravagant dwelling-houses, there are many 
that cost fifty thousand dollars each, some that cost one hundred 
thousand dollars, and a few that cost one hundred and fifty thou- 
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sand dollars. Just think of it for a moment, and this house is 
to shelter two ordinary enough people from the weather. One 
cannot but laugh a little at the very ridiculous figure some peo- 
ple cut in these fine houses; but that is the way we do in great 
cities.—‘‘ Poor jewels need a fine setting :’— 

The Kohinoor needs none, you know. 

Now where does the money come from to build the fine 
houses ?—answer that if you can. 

To show what men can and do live in, out of New York, I will 
tell what one of my friends said, in looking at a hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar house :—‘‘ Why,” said he, “I bought my house on 
Lake Superior for ten dollars, and I lived comfortably in it for 
a year.” And the happiest man I ever knew, lived in a house 
that cost less than five hundred dollars. 


BAXTER STREET 


Now, my readers might suppose, looking only at Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, that to be rich and glorious was the principal 
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business of people in New York. But just step out of Broad- 
way—go just behind the front wall, and you will find it filled 
with work-shops, where steam-engines are whizzing, and where, 
from morning to night, men and women, and little children, too, 
are driving their work, and are making every kind of thing, as 
fast as ever they can. Such is life in New York. Then I warn 
you not to come here to be idle—you cannot do it—you must 
work or die. 

Whenever you do come, go to Chatham street and look up 
Baxter street, and then walk up along it, till you are satisfied 
that a great city is a dirty, dreadful place. I went through that 
street last winter, when the snow lay in it—thrown up from the 
sidewalks, and off the roof—five feet deep. Piles of filth and 
garbage were thrown up in front of the shops and houses, and 
when the sun shone out, the melting snows ran into the cellars, 
and the air reeked with the vile smells. But in that street fami- 
lies are crowded, and there little children are born, are dirty, 
and die. 

But, then, it is not only the pavement, and the sidewalks, 
and the houses that make up the streets—there is also a street 
below the street. Under the sidewalks are vaults in which coal 
is kept, and in many cases where steam-engines and machinery 
are at work. Then in the middle of the street, under the pave- 
ment, are large iron pipes, in which water and gas are carried 
over the city. From these, branches go into every house. But 
then under that again are large brick sewers, which carry off 
the waste water and some filth from the streets, and empty it 
into the river. 

Now, it is easy enough to see that to build these streets, and 
to keep them in order, and to clean them, (which is paid for, 
but never done), costs some money. Where does it come from? 

Why the people of New York pay six millions a year in taxes, 
which goes to pay an army of office-holders—many good fat 
jobs—the entertainment of great men who come home from 
Europe ; to sustain our admirable schools; and a little of it gets 
laid out on the streets of New York. 


THE IRISH PEASANT’S REVENGE. 
A GOOD STORY. 


SrEvERAL years ago, in Ireland, part of a regiment, with some 
military stores, was on its way to Dublin, under the command 
of the Hon. Captain G ; and, as was customary on emergen- 
cies, the carts and horses of the peasantry were pressed into the 
service of the marching troops. One countryman—a tall, strap- 
ping fellow—was driving along a very poor little garron, under 
a heavy load, and, not wishing to distress his beast, was making 
rather slow way, when the captain rode up, and rated him an- 
grily, threatening him with punishment, if he did not keep up 
with thecolumn. The peasant retorted, sulkily enough, that he 
was going as fast as his horse would let him; whereupon, the 
officer, with an oath, struck him with his cane, for an impudent 
rascal, and thorough rebel. The man was heard to mutter some- 
thing, with a flushed face, as the captain rode off. 

A little time after this, the Hon. Captain G was on a 
visit with a noble friend in the country; and being one day in 
the mountains, with his gun and pointers, in search of game, he 
was forced to take shelter from a heavy shower of rain, in the 
nearest cabin. When he entered, he saw the whole family— 
husband, wife, and several children—sitting and standing at din- 
ner, round a deal table, on which were spread a few potatoes— 
their sole fare, except a little salt on a broken plate. What was 
the gentleman’s embarrassment, to find that the father of the 
poor household was the very man he had struck, some days pre- 
viously, on the march. But his punishment was at hand. See- 
ing him cross the threshold, the wife jumped up at once from 
her chair, dusted it with her apron, and, with a courtesy and kind 
look, yet with an air of apology for the humble accommodations, 
offered it to the stranger, while (having no other unoccupied 
seat in the cabin) she stood by the children, keeping their heads 
to their potatoes, and bidding them not be staring about them in 
that way. The man himself, Terence, iu the act of swallowing a 
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potatoe, recognized his guest at once, and, for an instant, looked 
dark and irresolute. But, for no longer space. He caught the 
expression of the captain’s countenance, and, all at once, that 
impulse, for which his race is so very remarkable, swept every 
worse feeling before it, like chaff before the whirlwind, as he 
rose, and pronounced the welcome—the English word oftenest in 
use in the dwellings of the mere Irish peasantry. 

** You’re welcome, your honor, to this poor cabin; but, sure, 
it will keep out the rain from you, at any rate. I hope you are 
not wet; sit down, sir, sit down and, if you please, don’t mind 
the woman and the children, at their bit of dinner.”’ Terence’s 
free and easy vivacity was partly affected, in order that his 
visitor’s feelings may be the more quickly set at ease. “I am 
sorry, sir, he continued, turning round to the table, as if struck 
with a bright idea, “I am sorry we have not much to offer you, 
just at present; but, if you would be so obliging as to take a 
potato in your hand, I warrant you won’t find a much better 
than this’”—picking up the biggest on the table, in a genteel 
manner, with his finger and thumb— anywhere in the barony 
—aye, indade, or at Lord H ’s own grand table, either. Take 
it, sir, and I’m wishing it was a great deal better to offer you.” 
Then, in a somewhat lower tone, he added: ‘‘ Never mind that 
other thing, sir; never mind it. A blow is a bad thing to reach 
to any one; but it isn’t now I’d be drawing it up. Oh, never! 
All past and gone, sir. Oblige me, sir, if you please.” 

The Hon. Capt. G took the potato, and, with it, one of 
the best lessons he ever got. He told the story himself that day 
at the dinner-table of Lord H , and honestly said he never 
felt so confused in his life, or so much ashamed of anything, as 
of his rough treatment of the poor laborer. It was a slight con- 
solation to him, whenever he thought of that curious interview, 
that, before coming away from Terence’s cabin, he had put a 
piece of gold into the dirty little hand of the youngest child, and 
heard the mother’s voice, in Irish, bidding the blessing of God 


ge with him. 


THE LYNX. 


Tue lynx belongs to the cat or 
feline race. It somewhat resem- 
bles the North American wild- 
cat, but is much larger, and its 

= fur is very much longer. In size 

Sit varies from three to three and 

"a half feet in length, and its fur 
is the longest of any other fur 
animal, being two inches and 
upwards in length, from the root 
to the tip. 

The lynx is bold and ferocious, remorseless in pursuit of its 
prey, and in disposition savage and utterly untamable; though, 
perhaps, not so fierce and blood-thirsty as some of the larger 
animals of its kind, such as the tiger, panther, ete. It is cap- 
tured in traps and by shooting. In hunting for this animal the 
trappers are obliged to be exceedingly wary, there being no 
animal in the forest which they so much dread as the lynx, on 
account of the cunning manner in which he hides himself among 
the thick leaves of the high tree-branches, and, when sure of his 
aim, stealthily and suddenly leaps down upon the hunter, fas- 
tening his deadly claws and formidable teeth deep into his flesh, 
thus quickly dispatching him. 

The lynx is a native of the north, where, among densely 
wooded forests and wild mountain gorges, it usually seeks 
those regions mostly covered with ice and snow. It is, how- 
ever, occasionally found in warm, sunny Africa, though the fur 
of those species found in warm, or even temperate latitudes, is, 
for the most part, utterly valueless. 

The sight of the lynx is remarkably keen, it being able to see 
minute objects at very great distances. ‘‘ Lynx-eyed” is the 
term which has sprung from its quick, penetrating, and restless 
eyes, which are very large, and so bright as to glow almost like 
two living coals of fire. The lynx is rendered even more formi- 
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dable as a beast of prey by possessing, in addition to his keen 
sight, a capacity for smell equal to that of the blood-hound; so 
that whatever victim he cannot see, he will “track up” with 
unerring certainty until he secures it. He comes out for prey 
during the night—lying in hollow trees, for the most part, during 
the day. His food is flesh, and so great is his courage and 
power that he successfully attacks the elk, stag, antelope, deer, 
and even the moose. He seizes his prey by the throat, bites 
through to the blood-vessels, and continues to drink the blood 
of his captive till it falls and dies, when he betakes himself to 
devouring the carcase. 

The lynx is most frequently of an ash color; the white of the 
underside interspersed with black spots. He is very fancifully 
adorned also; the tips of his long ears being decorated with 
pendant tufts of black hair, resembling, in appearance, those 
long swinging ear-rings worn by ladies. 

The fur of the lynx is much sought for, and is used in making 
ladies’ muffs, cuffs, cloaks, and trimmings. The Hudson’s Bay 
English Fur Company collect at least 150,000 lynx-skins annn- 
ally, which are taken to the European market. They are cap- 
tured in all parts of North America north of latitude 50°; among 
the Rocky mountains; also in Sweden, Norway, Northern Rus- 
sia, and, occasionally, in other parts of northern Europe, and in 
Siberia. They were once found all over the globe; but, shrink- 
ing from the presence of man, they have mostly withdrawn to 
the rocky and woody fastnesses of the frozen north. 

The most common and abundant of the lynx species are the 
common or European lynx, and the Canada lynx. The Canada 
lynx is somewhat smaller than the European lynx, but is very 
muscular and compact, with a thick body and strong legs, its 
head is very thick through, so much so as to appear quite round, 
and its ears are tipped with the same tufts that grow upon all 
its species. Its color is a deep reddish brown, with large spots 
of darker reddish brown. The hair is longest in winter, and 
then, being very long and silky, aid tipped with white, it pos- 
sesses a most silvery appearance. 
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The Canada lynx is found in all the northern regions of 
America, and its fur is very much prized by dealers in peltry. 

Many thrilling stories are told, in the wilds of Canada, of the 
dangers in capturing these animals, and also of their daring 
thefis in the farm-yard. One is also told of the theft of a little 
child by one of these fierce, subtle creatures. The child be- 
longed to one of the class called Coureurs des bois, or wood- 
rangers; who, taking up their abode among the Indians, hunt- 
ing with them, and living as they lived, became so accus- 
tomed to the perfect freedom of the wilderness as to lose all 
taste for their former civilized life. The wood-ranger—the 
father of the child—was away from his hut, where his young 
wife and infant had only a large and favorite dog to protect 
them during his absence on his hunting expeditions. The little 
hut was on the border of a dense and almost impenetrable 
forest, and the young mother, pursuing her accustomed daily 
avocations, placed her little one in its snug little basket, well 
wrapped in blankets—and under the good guardianship of old 
Brave, the watch-dog—close by the door, where she could see 
it as she passed in and out to the shed or out-house. She was 
called away to the spring at length, and, casting a look upon 
her sleeping babe, felt it to be secure in the careful keeping of 
good old Brave. But what was her dismay, upon returning, to 
see her tender little infant borne swiftly away, hanging by its 
clothes from the strong clenched teeth of a hungry lynx, and 
old Brave following in keen pursuit. The Cowreur happening 
to come home just at that moment, laden with fur-skins, a 
word to him was sufficient. The skins were cast to the floor, 
and both he and his wife set off in the direction taken by the 
lynx. Terror for the safety of their lost darling, gave them 
speed. They had not very far to go; for, soon attracted by the 
deep growls of a dog, and the shrill screams of an infuriated 
animal, which the ranger recognized too well as belonging to 
the fierce lynx, what was their joy to discover, upon reaching 
the spot, the form of their little one lying on a bank unhurt, 
and near by the dog and lynx engaged in deadly combat. An 
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unerring shot, aimed by the practiced eye and hand of the 
hunter, laid the lynx dead at the feet of the panting dog, and a 
moment more and all were on their way home—the mother with 
her lost and found little one hugged tightly to her breast; the 
father with the dead lynx slung across his back; and the good 
Brave following briskly by their side, wagging his tail, licking 
his chops, and looking up into the faces of his master and mis- 
tress, with his sagacious eyes, as though confident he had done 
a praiseworthy deed. 

The common or European lynx was, in former times, found 
in much greater abundance, all over Europe and the northern 
part of Asia than itis now. At present, the woody forests of 
Siberia, Sweden, Norway, and northern Russia, alone pro- 
duce it in any numbers. In Sweden it is called the “ wolf- 
lynx,” and sometimes the ‘‘cat-lynx.” Like the rest of 
the lynx species its sight is quick and keen, enabling it to 
eye its prey at a great distance. Its manner of howling is like 
that of the wolf, and from this cause, and also that it is spotted 
like the young stag, this lynx has been called by some natural- 
ists lupus cervarius, or, by the French, lowp cervier. When at- 
tacked by blood-hounds, the lynx will lie down on its back and 
strike out so quickly and desperately with its claws, that 
nothing can approach it, and its enemies are often obliged to 
retreat. Its fur is very much sought and esteemed on account 
of its softness and warmth, and wavy and shining length. 

In northern Africa, and southwestern Asia, another lynx, 
called the caracal or Barbary lynx, is found, though in numbers 
very rare to what it was years ago. In Turkish, “ caracal” 
signifies ‘black ear ;” and it is from the fact of the long black 
ears of this lynx, which stand up very conspicuously on its 
head, being lined on the inside with dazzling white, and tipped 
with a long black tuft, that it receives its name. It is a very 
muscular animal, formed for strength and activity. It has very 
large scowling eyes, and though by nature shunning man, is’ a 
fierce enemy to him when pursued. Its color is a uniform. red- 
dish brown. Its fur is very beautiful and of much value. 


THE GNOME AND THE SYLPH. 
CHAPTER I. 


Swat I tell youastory? Well, then, let us begin. Once 
every year, the king of the gnomes leaves his glittering caverns, 
and his hoards of buried treasures, and spends a long summer’s 
night in wandering about the world. He is a sprite who is 
given to mischief, though not so much from spite, as from way- 
wardness, and so he sometimes takes it into his idle head to 
creep to the pillow of some slumbering mortal, and to whisper 
a word or two of the guttural gnome language into his ear. 
But woe to the unhappy wight to whom he thus speaks! 
Henceforward, his whole soul is changed and darkened ; for gold 
and nothing but gold becomes the idol of his life. Wife, chil- 
dren, friends, peace, all forgotten or forsaken. In the search, he 
wanders to distant lands, or grovels in his own, seeking, for the 
love of itself alone, to heap together the shining coin, that 
should only be prized for the happiness it brings—seeking it in 
sordid, cruel, or dishonest ways, and sacrificing all who lie in 
his path. 

But the king of the gnomes is far from intending to do all 
this mischief; for his duil mind is unable to foretell the conse- 
quences of his own elfish freaks. One lovely midsummer’s night, 
as he was wandering about on his yearly journey, he suddenly 
beheld in a wood, flickering with moonlight, the loveliest little 
sylph in the world, asleep in a hammock, that her friends the 
spiders had spun for her, on the branches of a silvery birch 
tree. He knew not why, but he stood immovable. He could 
not choose but gaze, and as he gazed, a new sense seemed to 
steal over him. With a pang, like one awakening from a pain- 
ful dream, he grew conscious of his own ugliness, and dimly 
saw how vague, groveling, and unlovely, were his character, his 
impulses, his pursuits. 

Still he stood and gazed, and so comfortable was the cobweb- 
hammock, that the sylph did not awake, while more and more 
a new love seemed to be now creating his soul, and a new con- 
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very still in the wood ; not a leaf moved, not a cricket chirped 
—the gnome could hear distinctly the beating of his heart in 
the silence. He never knew that he had one before; but now 
it was strangely stirred, he knew not why. All was confusion 
in his mind; but one thing alone was certain—he could never 
leave her—and, obeying still the wayward impulse of his elf- 
ish nature, he cast around her a powerful spell to prevent her 
waking, and bore her to his caverns in the roots of the Hima- 
layas. 

Great was the wonder, and still greater the grief of the poor 
sylph when she awoke, to find that the pure air and light had 
vanished, and that instead of her own fair sisters, none but 
misshapen goblins were near her. True, she was surrounded by 
all the splendors of riches and magic. The vaulted halls of 
those endless caverns were supported by trees of gold and 
silver, whose interlacing boughs met high over head; every 
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leaf, every vein, imitated to perfection, every furrow and mossy 
roughness in the bark, was seen in the precious metal, and fruits 
and blossoms of gems and pearls hung from the branches. 
Every tree of the forest was there—some enameled in their 
natural hues, and others displaying the pure workmanship of 
the gold and silver, while from the boughs, by curious mechan- 
icism, came music like the sighing of the wind in a pine grove. 
On the ground there seemed to grow mosses, wild flowers, 
ferns, and wood plants, the work of the industrious gnomes, 
those skillful imitators and wondrous workers in minerals and 
gems. <A brook of molten silver flowed through the mock 
forest, falling in heavy cascades, and rippling over marble rocks. 
A vista opened into another cave, where gardens, fountains, and 
statues were wonderfully framed out of the same precious ma- 
terials; and still another showed the halls of a palace of gold 
and gems, too glorious for eyes to gaze upon undazzled. 
- Myriads of golden naphtha lamps lighted the golden trees, the 
gemmed flowers, the statues, the colonnades, the endless halls 
and their magnificent furniture, and everything the eye rested 
upon, was made by curious art out of the materials most pre- 
cious upon earth. The ceilings and floors were of curious 
agates and marbles, adorned with mosaic pictures of stories 
wonderful and wild. But all was a7t—no life, no love, no na- 
ture dwelt here, save in the heart of the sad and humbled king 
of the gnomes. For when he saw how the sweet sylph sat and 
wept, his dull soul awoke to the knowledge that all this splen- 
dor could not make her happy, and that she could not return 
his affection. Yet day after day, that affection grew stronger, 
and he could not endure the thought of setting her free, while 
he would be left to live in immortal wretchedness in the caverns 
whose gloom would then be insupportable, whose entire wealth 
he would gladly have given for one smile. So daily he besought 
her to stay but one day, and one day more in his cavern, till at 
last the gentle little sylph began to pity him, and to smile some- 
times through her tears, at his odd little figure, and his gro- 
tesque ways. Odd as he was, he was in earnest, for the first 
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time in his dreamy life, so thoroughly in earnest, Lely it seemed 
to change his whole being. 

Yes, the sylph began to pity him, and to think that his eyes 
_ were full of soft light, if his face was grim and ugly, and that 

he had a kind heart in his spindly, crooked body. And though 
his conversation certainly was not brilliant, yet, he took great 
pains to amuse her, and showed her all the wonders of his 
caverns—his mines, where thousands of gnomes dug for him the 
precious stones and metals ; his workshops, where they imitated, 
with more than Chinese skill, all things in heaven and earth ; 
the laboratories, where all sorts of curious processes were going 
on that were needful in these arts; his caves of sorcery and 
magic, where black gnomes studied blacker arts; and all his 
palaces, curiosities, mosaic pictures, and wonderful things past 
description. 

Then she had a woman’s love for pretty things, and she could 
not but admire the gifts he showered upon her—the jewels more 
beautiful than mortal eyes have seen—the wreaths of flowers, of 
which the buds and leaves were emerald, and the flowers of 
pearls and glowing gems. “He has a kind and faithful heart, 
poor stupid fellow,” sighed she, and she did not weep quite so 
much as she had done. 


EMMA’S FRIGHT. 


Gay little Emma went to a hill, 
And saw the hill-folk there, 
Working away with right good will— 
The sight it made her stare. 
‘* What do you work at, friend?” says she; 
‘Do let us know, I beg.” 
My first ran out all angrily, 
And seized her by the leg! 


She felt the wound, and then she felt 
’T was best to do my next; 

She did it, as hard as she could pelt, 
With smarting ankle vex’d. 

Her little brother shouts—‘ hallo! 
Wait, little Emmy, wait! 

Why, both together could scarcely go 
At such a flying rate '’ 


SWIMMING. 


Tue French, who 
are an exceedingly 
sensible people in _ 
% many things, have a 
rule which I should 
very much like to 
see adopted in this 
country. At their 
great schools every- 
body is expected to 
learn to swim; and 
in summer weather, the whole school, accompanied by one of 
the ushers, take a swim every day. That, I think, is an ex- 
cellent practice; not only because it is a pleasant way of 
spending an afternoon, but because it insures cleanliness, and 
teaches one of the most useful bodily arts that a boy can 
learn. 

Every city in France—except a few mountain places—con- 
tains a swimming-school, with a head master and tutors. They 
engage to teach boys to swim in ten lessons; though many 
learn in half that number. The plan is this. The teacher is 
provided with a sort of fishing rod: the rod, however, being 
much thicker than that used by anglers, and the end of the line 
being armed—not with a hook—but with a sort of martingale 
or strap, which goes round the pupil’s chest. When the strap 
is fastened, the pupil is told to leap off a wharf into deep water. 
Perhaps he would rather not. But the other boys laugh at him, 
the master assures him there is no danger, and he leaps. You 
may be sure he flounders and splutters terribly when he finds 
himself in the water. But when he recovers breath, he finds 
the strap bears him up, and begins to regain heart. The teacher 
bids him strike out. Resting the rod on a balustrade which 
runs along the edge of the wharf, the teacher leads him along, 
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and directs him: Steady! gently! gently! Stretch your arms 
out! Strike with this leg! Both together! gently! slowly! 

_ After two or three lessons of this kind, when the pupil has 
learnt how to use his arms and legs, the teacher lowers the end 
of the rod gradually till the cord is loose; the pupil is very 
_- much surprised to find that he is still above water, though the 
teacher is not supporting him. This shows him that his body 
is lighter than water: that is the whole science of swimming. 

I have heard it said that if people would only keep cool and 
not get flurried or frightened, they could swim the first time 
they went into the water. This may be so, for instinct will 
teach the proper motion. But I would not advise you to try 
the experiment in deep water, alone, for I do not think any 
novice ever got or fell into the water without being terribly 
frightened: and fear is a sink that will infallibly carry you to 
the bottom. 

There are many ways of learning to swim. Some people tie 
life-preservers or bladders under their armpits, and so venture 
out. This plan is good in some respects; but if the bladders 
get loose, as I have seen them do, you may be drowned: if 
they slip down to a lower part of the body or the legs, you 
must be drowned : and after practicing ever so long with them, 
when you try to swim without them you will find that you 
have learned very little indeed. 

Dr. Franklin’s plan was to walk out till you were chest deep 
in water—taking care to choose a level beach without under- 
currents: then to turn round with your face to the shore, to 
throw an egg into the water and try to pick it up. This seems 
an easy thing to do. But when you try it, you will find it 
requires more skill and strength than you fancy; for the water 
buoys you up, and will not let you sink. This is a very good 
way of learning confidence in yourself, and courage; which, as 
I said before, are the whole secret of swimming. 

The most common way of swimming is by striking out the 
arms and legs together, making a sweep with each, and bring- 
ing them at last into a line with the body. This is the plan 
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of the frog; which, unpleasant 

creature as it is on land, is very 
~ graceful and active in the water, 
y and a capital model for swim- 


/ mers. Another plan is by using 


\ 


/ and most quadrupeds swim: the 
= Indians, too, and many of those 
savage tribes who live in the water, swim in this fashion. A 
practised swimmer can travel very fast in this way; but it is 
more fatiguing than the other. Yet a third plan is by using the 

arms alternately; raising 
them out of water, and 
bringing them down so as 
,, to form a circle, half of 
= which is under water. 
= The swimmer in this case 
= lies on each side alter- 
5 nately, and turns with 
~ each stroke. The great 
advantage of this method 
is, that you make a great splash, and look grand. 

Swimming is very violent exercise; and no one but a very 
good swimmer in good training can swim for any length of time 
without feeling tired. When this happens, you can either 
change your position or float. You may, for instance, turn on 
your back; place your) > Lo 3a P 
hands on your hips, and ! 
strike out with your 
legs. This will relieve 
your arms, and is not * 
fatiguing to the legs. — 
Or you may stand bolt — 
upright in the water, 
and move your legs 
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slowly, as though you were walking up 
stairs, taking care to keep your hands under 
water: this is called treading water, and 
by this method you will keep your chin 
above the surface with very little labor. 

Floating is the easiest thing imaginable; 
but it is generally the last thing young 
- swimmers learn. The reason is that they 
- wont keep cool. If you turn on your back 
in deep water, throw your head back till it 
touches your shoulders, and stretch your 
arms and legs out, you cannot sink, pro- 
vided you keep still. If you are in fresh 
water your body will describe an are of a 
: - circle ; your feet will sink slowly till you are 
standing upright, and nothing remains above water but your 
nose and mouth; but do not get frightened ; after your feet have 
_ sunk till they are directly under your head, they will begin to 
rise, and will ascend as slowly as before, till they nearly reach 
the surface ; then they will sink again, and rise as before—and 
soon. In salt water, 
which is more buoyant 
than fresh water, you 
can float more easily. 
You may stretch your 
arms above your head 
and lie quite still ; your 
toes, mouth, and hands 
may be all out of 
water together. 

There are a few rules concerning swimming which you must 
remember. Never go into the water while you are in a perspi- 
ration—boys have died through ignorance of this. Never swim 
until an hour or two after a meal. In hot weather it is best to 
swim in the morning or evening; when the sun is high, swim- 
mers are liable to sunstrokes. Never bathe, unless you are a 
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good swimmer, in places which you do not know; boys are 
often drowned by walking into holes which are hidden under 
water. Never bathe near a mill or waterfall: if you go in above, 
you may be carried over the fall; if below, you may be drowned 
in the eddy. Always wet your head and shoulders before the 
rest of your body; when you can swim, by far the best way of 
Seay Re going into the water is head fore- 
4 ome a most, taking care to strike the 
se Nai water obliquely, and to dive in a 
=== deep place. If you are seized 
== by cramp, do not lose your pre- 
= === sence of mind; strike out the 
limb boldly and strongly, drawing the toes upward, no matter 
how great the pain; meanwhile, make for land with your arms. 
Never try to support a person in the water unless it be to save 
his life; if you do, and the person you are trying to support 
cannot swim, you are likely to be drowned together. If you 
see a drowning person, and can swim, approach him with care ; 
do not let him catch hold of you; get behind him if you can, 
and seize him with one hand or your teeth; if he grapples you, 
you will need to be a very good swimmer indeed not to drown 
with him. 

Do not remain too long in the water. Of a summer’s evening 
an hour’s bathe is very pleasant; but, in general, half an hour in 
the water is long enough. Do not try to swim too far. Great 
swimmers, who were very strong of body and in good training, 
have been known to swim four and five miles; but this was a 
great feat. A mile is a very long distance to swim. 

Another, and a very good rule is: never swim where you 
may be seen by people passing on a road, or sitting at windows. 
The French have a law forbidding any one to bathe naked. 
All bathers in France wear short drawers, descending two or 
three inches down the thighs. I den’t know how it would do 
to make such a law here; but I would be glad to hear that boys, 


who bathe where people passing can see them, were soundly 
punished. 
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The last advice I will give you is—Swim. ‘It will keep you 
in health without physic. It will give you more pleasure in 
summer than any other pastime. It may save your life. It 
will certainly give you strength and activity. The Greeks, the 
Romans, the Franks—all the great nations of olden time—were 
great swimmers, and bathed summer and winter alike; I dare 
not say how much of their strength and their manliness they 
owed to this habit. 


IN THE WOODS. 


You must seek in the woods for the fireside party to-day, dear little reader. 
We have forsaken the silent house, with its closed blinds shutting out the 
sunlight; left the green boughs drooping in the fire-place, and the roses 
fading in the mantel vases; and we have found a bower in the woods instead, 
cool and shadowy, full of blossoms and greenery, and brightened with sun- 
rays glancing hither and thither through the parted leaves. Here we have 
brought our riddles, our new books, our work-baskets; and we will make the 
mossy ground serve us for a round table, and cushioned seats as well. 

Over us the 
grand old oak- 
trees, with their 
gnarled and rug- 
ged __ branches, 
throw their broad 
shadow; at our 
feet the smallest 
and brightest of 
woodlandstreams [& 
ripples through 
the ferns, catch- 
ing sparkles of 
light on its tiny ; 
waves, and kiss- ‘& 
ing the blue-bells 2% 
and wild roses 
that bend over to 
see their pretty 
pale faces; and 
the wind, sing- : LE IM, 
ing and sighing ‘ , WOW. 95. B 
through the leaves, tells its own sweet story to each of us. 
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No sweeter story than this, though, which our dear little friend, Titania 
Regina, sings to us, does even the wind whisper. We fall in love alike with 
‘Queen Bess,” and her graceful biographer; and we are sure our readers 
will be as much charmed as ourselves with the dainty little song. Violante 
shall read it to us, while the wind in the oak-leaves plays an accompaniment 


to its music. 
QUEEN BESS. 
BY TITANIA REGINA. 

No royal virgin do I sing, 
No daughter of a haughty king, 

A simple little child ; 
But yet within her clear, deep eyes, 
So much of royalty there lies, 

A queen she seems, self-styled. 


The dignity of babyhood, 

A grave and sweet half-serious mood, 
Play o’er her youthful face. 

A regal waving of her hand 

Seconds her Majesty’s command— 
Authoritative grace! 


Her ivory foot, faint-tinged with blue, 
Clad in its fairy little shoe, 
She stamps upon the floor, 
With such a look of proud surprise 
Beaming from her wide-opened eyes, 
If you dispute her power. 


But oftentimes she condescends 

To coax, to gain her wished-for ends ; 
And then a winning gaze 

Lights up her smiling baby-face, 

With such a sweet, sunshiny grace, 
You stand in mute amaze. 


She’s not a beauty, our Queen Bess, 

And down her neck no golden tress 
Falls in its sunny curl ; 

But on her brow the royal truth 

Shines, as it only shines in youth— 
A crown of priceless pearl. 


And from her eyes, of heaven’s own blue, 
There beams a love so tender, true, 
So full of trustfulness, 
You lay your heart before her feet, 
And think that nothing half so sweet 
E’er lived, as our Queen Bess! 
The answers to the June charades are in Marian’s keeping, and she will 
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read them aloud. The first, W. G.’s enigma, has been solved by Lucy, Tom 
Goodfellow, and Harry Hoffman; but we give, as the best, 
DAISY’S ANSWER. 
For “elements” [’ll “ letters’ read, 
And your enigma tell with speed. 
First we see you as a cape, 
Next transformed into an ape ; 
Then restoring you your head, 
Cutting off your tail instead, 
You are nothing but a cap ; 
To-night I’ll don you for a nap! 

We present now the enigma which we have judged most worthy of the 
prize offered by us some months ago. It is the best one that we have re- 
ceived since our proposition, though we have not received so many as we 
hoped and wished for. If W.G. will send us his address, the volume, a 
copy of ** Richard the Fearless,” shall be sent to him at once. 

ENIGMA, 
Man’s faithful friend, his willing slave, 
I bide with him forever, 
E’en though his pow’r I sometimes brave, 
And scorn his best endeavor. 


If, from my whole, he cut my tail, 
He’ll but increase the power, 

To use me long for woe or weal, 
Through many a lingering hour. 


But if he meddle with my head, 
It from my form to sever, 

From henceforth let him live in dread, 
I’m changed to wrath forever. 

H. E. A. will see, in the June number, our opinion with regard to such 
enigmas as he sends us. We repeat again that we have never seen one of 
that sort which had any cleverness or interest in it, though every month, two 
or three, and sometimes more, are sent us. We are always glad to hear from 
our little friends, who, though far away, take an interest in our monthly 
gatherings; and are always glad to print whatever they send us that will 
do them credit, or entertain our readers. But these enigmas will not do 
either, and consequently we withhold all such. H. E. A. must not, however, 
be discouraged on that account. Only try again, and do better next time. 

The following charade comes from J. R. Hoffman: 

A kind and useful animal 
That helps to soothe our thirst— 
Sometimes the poor man’s only wealth— 
Is of this puzzle first. 
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In winter on the icy ground, 
My second you may do; 

My whole in spring-time you will find, 
A flower of golden hue. 


The prettiest ‘‘ fancy-work” we have seen lately, is 
a flower-vase made of beads. We have seen them 
in two shapes. One is made over a common glass 
tumbler, and intended to hold an upright bouquet ; the 
other, which we think prettier, over a small, shallow 
glass dish or saucer. They are so simply and easily 
made, and yet form so very pretty and graceful an 
ornament for the parlor or sitting-room, that we 
shall still try to teach you how to manufacture one. 

Charlie, and Bertie, and Tom, and Laurie, then, 
shall gather flowers for us—white lilies from the 
brook, and the dainty blue gentianellas with their 
feathery fringes—while Lucille, and Daisy, and the 
rest, make the vase to receive them. 

The glass dish, of course, holds the flowers; the 
net-work of beads surrounding it, is merely an 
ornament, making a fitting frame for their beauty. 
The mee transparent beads are the proper sort to use, and they should be 
strung in diamonds, accommodating the net-work to the shape of the dish. 
Around the upper edge, a deep fringe of loops is made, to give a graceful 
finish ; at the bottom, in the centre of the dish, a long heavy tassel of beads 
is suspended; and then long ropes, made by double strings of beads, are 
fastened to the edge at even distances. By these the vase is suspended from 
some elevation, and, of course, the length of the ropes is to be determined by 
the height from which they are hung. The prettiest way is to hang them 
from a chandelier, over a marble table, suffering the edge of the tassel just to 
swing over without touching the table. 

For a flat dish, three ropes are required; for the tumbler-shape only two. 
All the beads should be strung upon strong crotchet-cord, double; sometimes 
pink, or blue, or crimson-cord is used, and the beads being transparent, the 
effect of the color is preserved; but we think the simple white cord more 
chaste, especially as contrasted with the brilliant colors of the flowers within 
the vase. 

Now that it is completed, Lucy will get a leaf-full of water from the brook 
to fill it, and Marian’s skillful fingers shall arrange the delicate blossoms. 
Then, for a chandelier, we will use one of the low branches of the oak-tree, 
and our pretty vase shall swing and sparkle in the sunshine. 


Lier 
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THE GNOME AND THE SYLPH. 
PART II. 


As days passed on, Violet—for that was the sylph’s name— 
grew less wretched in the cavern, while the king grew daily 
more shadowy, dreary, and sad. She pitied him more and more, 
till at last she began really to love the poor gnome who sighed 
out his life at her feet. How happy this true heart was made, 
when she told him so, words cannot express. He could only 
love her more and more, and spend his life in devotion to her 
who had brightened that rayless life into bliss) His heart was 
too full to speak ; indeed, he never had much to say, poor elf, 
but his grateful looks made even his smutty face beautiful in 
the light of affection. So the sylph became his wife, and dwelt 
with him in the caverns of the gnomes—happy, as became her 
sweet nature, in bestowing happiness, and in being the light of 
his life. 

Yet as time went on, she thought more and more upon her 
old haunts of the forest, the mountain, and the wave, and she 
could not but yearn to see them once again. Splendor, it is true, 
surrounded her, and art had done its utmost to beautify those 
vaulted caverns; but the flowers had no fragrance, no softness 
to the touch; the brooks no life, no dancing, laughing flow; the 
trees no motion, no coolness; and the air, though soft and per- 
fect in its temperature, was dead and unchanging, not like the 
free, life-giving breezes of heaven. She thought of the white 
clouds that float upon blue, summer skies; of the pattering 
showers of spring; of mad-cap races with her sisters upon dry 
leaves, swept along the ground by the breezes of autumn; of 
merry play with the falling snow-flakes, of the kindly-glancing 
stars, and gay little brooks; and daily her longing grew for her 
old playmates, and the free light and air. She would slip away 
alone, and sit and dream of woodland life, and weep for the joys 
that she had lost, those delights so much purer and higher than 
all that the riches of the gnomes could bestow. 
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One day, the king surprised her thus weeping, and his heart 
sank; for he at once divined the cause. 

“ Alas, Violet,” said he, “then I cannot make you happy! 
It is all vain that I love you, and would fain make your life as 
blest as mine. Leave me, then, and go to your old companions, 
and I will try ” Here his voice failed him, and he held 
out his hand to bid farewell. 

But Violet threw her arms about his neck, and sobbed 
forth: “*No, no! I will never leave you. I meant not that 
you should know how I long for my dear old home; but now 
I can conceal it no longer. Yet I love you now so dearly, 
that I would not leave you, even to be with my old friends 
again, and I will try henceforward to forget them, and to make 
myself happy here, unless ” and she sprang up, brighten- 
ing all over with the new thought ‘unless you will go with 
me!” 

“I!” said the gnome gloomily; “no! that can never be! 
Go, leave me, and be happy !” 

“T cannot be happy without you /” 

“A likely figure I should make among the sylphs, Violet!” 

“If you are good enough to be my husband, you are good 
enough for my friends! I should like to hear them dare to 
laugh at you. Besides, I do not think you so very ugly—that 
is, not so very nS 

“No, Violet, no, it would never do!” 

“T tell you it will do if you will only try at Besides, ] 
know of a spring where, if you will bathe, you will become as 
handsome as the best of them. How charming that would be, 
to have you as beautiful as you are good. The way thither is 
long and toilsome; but I will help you, and then you will 
need no more to be ashamed of yourself.” 

One arm was thrown coaxingly round his neck, with the 
other she fumbled in his pocket for his keys. 

“Here is the key of the great door! Come!” 

She threw the heavy creaking door wide open, and, as she 
breathed the free air, her aunts seemed to expand, and she 
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spread her long unused wings, ready for flight, and stretched 
out her arms toward him. 

** What will become of all my treasures?” said he. 

“Who cares! follow me!” 

“Violet, I can deny you nothing! Lead on! I would 
follow you to the end of the world.” 

She took him by the hand, and led him out of the cavern 
into the clear light of day; and thus she won him forth to life 
' and happiness. 

She carefully locked the door behind them, and then threw 
the key into a deep black pool that lay near. A skinny arm 
rose up to receive it, anda rte 
peal of impish laughter rang © 5 yw bean 
among the rocks. And. _ ff + ia 
there the key is guarded to jg 
this day, and ever shall be, ; 
in its unfathomable waters. f 
But, alas! poor gnome! He (@ 
had left behind his emerald 
goggles, and the light almost { 
blinded him; his crooked 
legs could hardly carry him 
over the rough rocks, and ¢ 
his bat-like wings hung ~ 
heavy like wet rags, and —“#M\w 
refused to lift him upwards. | 
But Violet encouraged him 
with smiles and kind words; bore him on her wings as long as 
her strength would allow, and then walked beside him, support- 
ing him with her arm. 

At night, she sung him to repose in cool grottoes or fragrant 
bowers, lighted by glow-worm torches. And then she would 
open to his wondering eyes the world of beauty—awakening 
within him a new sense, a spiritual life, to which his dark mind 


had been a stranger. 
It was a singular sight to see the pair traveling on, day by 
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day, together—she, light, graceful, and lovely, growing every 
day more fair in the free air and congenial life—he, awkward, 
staggering, hideous, sinking more and more under the unaccus- 
tomed toil. His faith began to fail, and he longed to sink down 
and give up all hope of ever reaching the enchanted spring ; 
but Violet was ever near him, with her kind voice and hand. 
She found quiet resting-places for him, when he was weariest ; 
cool springs, when his thirst was at its height; and, when no 
breeze was blowing, she fanned him with her wings. At last, 
one hot and breathless noon, they reached a dreary valley, 
where no living creature moved—no plant grew. Sharp black 
rocks and stones covered the ground, that cut and bruised the 
weary feet; and no shade, no water, was there to refresh the 
wanderer. After toiling there several hours, the king sank 
down exhausted. 

“Tt is useless,” sighed he. ‘ Go, Violet, and leave me to 
die. Fly to your native land. Fain would I be worthy of 
you! but it cannot be. My strength fails, and my eyes grow 
dim.” 

“What! leave you here! Rest a little; for you need now 
but one last effort. The spring is very near. This evening, if 

x you can once more summon 
your strength, we may reach 
it, and then all toil and sorrow 
will be over. Think what a 
happy life will be ours, when 
we are onein sympathy and in 
oS form, as we are now in love.” 

Then she gave him to drink 


é/*° plant which she had brought, 
oe ¢ filled with water, from their 
last resting-place; and she 
. sheltered and fanned him 
with her wings, till his vigor 
returned. He soon gained 
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strength to struggle on; and though the way became every 
moment more wild and dreadful, the knowledge that the end 
was near gave life to his heart. 

Just as the sun was setting, they reached a little spot in the 
desert valley, where great trees waved, and the grass was 
emerald green; and from beneath a high overhanging rock 
gushed a bright and clear spring, which leaped high in the air, 
glancing with rainbows, and then fell back, in plashing music, 
into its sandy basin. 

No rill ran from this source; the waters sunk into the depths 
of the mountains, and there lay hid from mortal eyes. A wild 
thrill of joy pierced the heart of the king, as he saw the fountain ; 
and with one bound he sprang into its waters. They were icy 
cold; a deadly numbness came over him, and he sank insensible 
into the pool. When he awoke from his trance, he was lying 
on the soft moss, and his head rested upon Violet’s bosom. He 
started up, full of a new strength; he felt a strange life in his 
frame, that he had never known before. 

“Look at yourself in the spring,” said Violet. 


5 ~ 
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He did so, and started back in wonder. 

A beautiful form met his eyes; clustering curls hung over 
his neck ; wings of azure sprang from his shoulders. Could this 
be himself! Could this be his soul that he felt swelling with a 
new revelation of life, love, and beauty! 

Violet’s face beamed with a heavenly joy. The reward-of 
true faith and patient love was hers at last. 

‘Now is your form worthy of the true heart I love,” said 
she. ‘Come, and let me show you to my friends in sylph- 
land.” So they spread their wings and soared far away, till 
they were lost in the rosy sunset flush above the mountains. 


The gnomes sought long for their king, among the long 
passages and sparry labyrinths of their caves, till at length, 
giving up the search in despair, they chose a king from among 
their number, and, with patient toil, began to amass new riches 
for his treasure-house. And he, too, wanders yearly among 
mankind, and whispers his fatal words into their ears; and 
those who listen are lost forever to all save one consuming 
passion—one groveling desire. As for the treasure of the former 
king, it still remains locked in: the depths of the earth, and 
many mortals have sought for it in vain. The spirit who 
guards it, will never restore it save to its rightful owner; and 
he has long since forgotten, among golden sunsets, silver moon- 
light, emerald grass, and pearly dew, the cold glitter of his 
dreary life in the caves of the mountains. Many, too, have 
sought for the fountain of youth and beauty; but all have 
perished in the quest, or died in its icy waters. But life flows 


on blissfully in sylph-land! The life of a spirit, is it not better 
than that of a gnome? 


THEODORE. 


‘‘Sre what I’ve found, my dear mamma, 
A berry ripe and red ; 

’Tis for your mouth—” he clapped it in, 
Twas quickly done, as said. 


STORY OF RUPERT AND HIS CAT. 

In his empty house poor Rupert sat, 
All alone sat he— 

Except for a cat, a jolly gray cat, 
A-purring upon his knee. 

And Rupert was wringing his hands with grief 
And crying to such a degree ! 

Mee-ow, mee-ow ! says the jolly gray cat 
A-purring upon his knee. 


All gone, all gone! it was Rupert’s text— _ 
The cash in my box went first ; 

My land and my railway shares went next, 
And my joint-stock bank it burst. 

My friends went then—the very men 
That often had dined with me ; : 

Mee-ow, mee-ow ! says the jolly gray cat 
A-purring upon his knee. 


My servants ran, both maid and man, 
And left me to make the fire ; 

But how could I blame? they only came 
To work for their monthly hire. 

Some bottles of wine went, too, I think, 
And two of my shirts, or three ; 

Mee-ow, mee-ow ! says the jolly gray cat 
A-purring upon his knee. 


Kissing a portrait, I softly cried : 
O, true, though all should flee! 

I went to her door, but my promised bride 
She turned up her nose at me. 

She laughed at my impudence—she said ; 
Her cousin was there to see! 

Mee-ow, mee-ow! says the jolly gray cat 
A-purring upon his knee. 


Poor trusty cat, when all are fled, 
You tenderly stay with me ; 
Let’s share what’s left—this crust of bread, 
And mingle our tears, says he. 
I knew I smelt that crust, cries puss, 
And snaps it from his knee ; 
Fits, fits ! says the jolly gray cat, 
And after the rest ran she! 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


You know that only a few months ago there was gathered, 
within and around the gloomy city of Sebastopol, a mighty con- 
course of armed men—English, French, Sardinians, Turks, and 
Russians—two hundred thousand or more, who then and there 
were setting their utmost strength and wit to the destruc- 
tion one of another; and you have heard how well they suc- 
ceeded in the business, how they shot each other down with 
cannon-balls, and with great crashing shells, and with rough 
musket-balls, and stabbed each other with the cold, cruel steel, 
and drove each other into damp, unwholesome places where 
there was no shelter from the wind, or the dew, or the snow, 
and where men died—scores and scores of a night—of fever, and 
cholera, and other deadly diseases ; you remember all this, and, 
I dare say, a thrill shoots through your heart, and some honest 
blood springs to your cheek, when you think that these scenes 
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took place, not thousands of years ago, among the wild say- 
ages of olden time, but only yesterday, in the broad light of 
our modern Christianity and civilization. 

Happily, by the side, and in the midst, of this fearful slaughter, 
there stood one figure, whose presence there was a strange 
contrast, and, in some degree, a living reproach, to these men 
of blood. It was a woman: a tall, graceful girl, whose eye was 
sad, and whose cheek was pale. Hers was no longer the fresh- 
ness of youth; but she had—what is better far—the freshness 
of the heart, the warm, tender feelings of girlhood, the sweet 
kindliness of the true woman. She was no soldier’s wife or 
daughter, there to watch over a father, a husband, or a brother ; 
she had, so far as I know, no relative in all that great host of 
armed men. Her friends were far away, in distant England. 
She had gone to the East to nurse the sick, and the wounded, 
and the dying—men whom she did not know, and whose only 
claim upon her was their manhood. 

This was Florence Nightingale. Though she was rich, and 
of high family, and a very lovely woman, she had never married ; 
but for many years had given herself up to works of piety 
and charity. While so many in England were ready to 
think and speak ill of the Roman Catholics, she had thought 
and read of those noble Catholic women who are called Sisters 
of Charity, and Sisters of Mercy, and who spend their lives in 
ministering to the sick, and watching the death-bed ; and in her 
heart she honored them, and resolved to show the world that a 
woman need not be a Catholic to resemble an angel. So when 
the great war broke out, she asked the government to let her 
go to the East, with a few young girls like-minded with herself, 
‘and nurse the poor soldiers who were wounded in the war, or 
who fell ill in the damp, unwholesome places where the camp 
was often pitched. 

When I remember how the government of England managed 
their share of this war, I rather wonder they did not say no to 
Miss Nightingale, and tell her that she couldn’t be allowed to 
nurse the soldiers because her name was not Smith, or Jones, 
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instead of Nightingale, or because her letter was not written on 
the right-sized paper, or for some other reason of the same 
kind. 

As it happened, they let her go. And throughout the long 
and dreary war, in the close, hot wards of the great hospital at 
Scutari, with the groans of the dying men on one side, and the 
jealous cavils of the doctors (who were not too well pleased to 
see this woman doing their work) on the other, Florence Night- 
ingale was always faithful to her holy trust. No pride, or false 
modesty, ever for a single instant clouded her pure instincts. 
Where the danger was greatest, where the fever burned fiercest, 
where the ravings of the delirious soldiers were most shocking, 
there she stood, pale, and kind, and wise, never tired of the 
good work, never relaxing for a moment her fixed and solemn 
purpose. There was a time, during that long and weary war, 
when watching, and care, and disappointment bent her frail 
form ; and a whisper went through the camp, that Miss Night- 
ingale would die. But God heard the prayers that were offered 
up in many a tent for the good woman’s preservation ; and she 
recovered, and almost as soon as men knew she was ill, there 
she stood, at the bedside of the brave sufferers, as pale, as gentle, 
as lovely as ever. 

And now the war is over, and Florence Nightingale is at 
home again. They are going to build her a monument, or 
endow a hospital in her honor, and call it the Nightingale 
Institution. I make no doubt but the generous British people 
will show her their gratitude in a manner that shall be worthy 
of her and of them. But with all their wealth, and all their 
generosity, they can raise no monument to Florence Nightingale 
that will be as grand, or as noble, or as enduring as the one shé 
has built for herself—an edifice that is founded on the hearts 
of millions, and that will last as long as kindliness, and devotion, 
and humanity, and true heroism, are honored in the world. 
Long after the names of the soldiers who fought at Sebastopol 
are forgotten, she will be remembered and be loved—for she is 
truly greater than they. 


BROTHERS & SISTERS; 
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THE LESSONS OF A SUMMER. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SICKNESS A TEACHER. 

Lessons, work, wood-walks, and an occasional ride filled up 
the days and weeks at the busy parsonage. Habits, especially 
bad habits, are not broken up entirely by one good resolve, and 
Morris sometimes found a hard struggle going on when duty and 
inclination could not be made to agree. He had volunteered to 
help John keep the garden free of weeds; but he found it rather 
more tiresome than he expected to stoop over the beds of beets 
and carrots, with the sun shining on his back. 

After the weather settled into summer heat, John rose an 
hour earlier than usual, to accomplish his share before breakfast. 
Morris fully intended to, and was regularly called, but as regu- 
larly turned over again, and had to scramble out of bed, and 
dress in all haste to be in time for prayers. 

But that which troubled him more than weeding or studying 
in hot weather, or keeping regular hours, was having to give up 
his own will and wishes when the rest did not agree to them, 
especially when the little girls wished things to be managed 
differently. More than once, he spoiled an afternoon’s play, by 
breaking away from them angrily, and saying, in his old rude 
tone : 

“Oh, have it your own way, then, and live the longer !” 

To be sure, he punished himself the most at such times; for 
they would go on with their plans, though not as happily, of 
course, while he sulked by himself, ashamed, and yet too proud 
to go and say he had done wrong. John always took part with 
. his sisters; for they were inclined always to let Morris do as he 
liked. “It was well enough, part of the time,” John said, “ but 
not when Morris was ill-natured or unreasonable.” 

A great trouble which fell upon the parsonage, helped Morris 
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Af; 
to conquer this fault more effectually than anything else could 
have done. This was the sickness of his favorite among them 
all, little Clara. Mrs. Quincy had planned a pic-nie in the 
woods for them, which they all enjoyed famously; but the day 
after, Clara seemed dull and languid. Her mother thought 
it was only the effect of the unusual excitement, at first, but in 
the afternoon, while standing at Mrs. Quincy’s side for her read- 
ing lesson, the little girl suddenly fainted. Before night, she 
was in a high fever, and Dr. Ayer had been sent for. 

Many a day after this did the old-fashioned chair and patient 
“Calico” stand under the pine-tree by the gate, while Calico’s 
master watched by the bedside of the unconscious sufferer. 
From the first, he gave them very little hope; and the house 
gradually settled down into a strange, unnatural stillness. Mrs. 
Quincy scarcely ever left the sick room; lessons were at first 
irregular, and then omitted; but it was an unwished for and 
unwelcome holiday. Scarcely an hour passed without some 
good neighbor calling to inquire after the invalid, or to offer any 
service that might be needed; for Mr. Quincy and his wife were 
so beloved, that the whole village seemed to share in their anxiety. 

The children were not allowed to go into the sick room at 
first, for fear the fever might prove contagious; and John seemed 
almost to forget his own trouble in trying to amuse and comfort 
poor Anna, who, before this, had scarcely ever been separated 
from her sister. At morning and evening prayers, Mr. Quincy 
prayed fervently that, if it pleased their heavenly Father, her 
life might be spared. But one evening, the children missed this 
earnest petition. He prayed, instead, that they might always 
be resigned to God’s will, whatever happened, and that, if one 
of his little flock was taken to a happier home, those who were 
left might be more united, ‘bearing and forbearing” with each 
other in love, and in living in peace and harmony, that death, 
when it came, might bring no remorse or self-reproach to any 
of them. 

The children were all sobbing when they rose from their 
knees, and, after Mr. Quincy went back to the sick-room, they 
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gathered around the window, only speaking now and then in 
frightened whispers. There was no light in the room, and while 
John sat with his arm around Anna, holding her hand in his, 
and begging her not to ery, Morris had plenty of time to imagine 
how he should feel if it was his sister who was dying. If it had 
been, he could scarcely have suffered more from self-reproach 
and heaviness of heart. Death, the most stern and silent of 
monitors, stood at the threshold. 

It was scarcely more than half an hour when Mr. Quincy 
came down again, but it was only to beckon them to follow him 
to the sick room. With a strange, solemn awe, Morris came 
toward the bed, and, by the faint light, saw a still, wasted 
figure, supported by the pillows, over which Mrs. Quincy leaned. 
At first he could scarcely believe it was their merry little play- 
mate and companion. The curls were all cut off close to her 
forehead, the sunken eyes half closed, the colorless face, and 
pinched blue lips, bore little resemblance to the face they had 
last seen. Morris had never seen death, and at first he thought 
already all was over. But now and then the wasted hands. 
moved convulsively, and a low moan told that the patient little 
sufferer still lived. 

Now and then, Mrs. Quincy moistened the parched lips, gasp- 
ing for breath, or fanned the still white face, as the breeze that 
passed through the room died away. But no one else moved or 
spoke for a long, long time, and the ticking of the doctor’s 
watch, lying on the table by the bedside, could be distinctly 
heard. 

He still kept his hand upon the child’s wrist; but it seemed 
more to tell the moment when the feeble pulse ceased to flutter, 
than for any hope. Oh, it was a terrible silence! and faster and 
{aster came self-accusing thoughts to Morris, as he imagined his 
sister lying there, or thought of the unkindness he had been 
guilty of, even in the little while he had known Clara. 

Once, when Dr. Ayer bent down his head longer than usual, 
Morris saw Mrs. Quincy look at him appealingly, and fancied 
that the expression of the Doctor’s face had changed. Then 
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Mrs. Quincy clasped her hands suddenly, and seemed to be 
praying. But it was hope, instead of the certainty of loss. Ne 
one moved again for a long time, and then Dr. Ayer beckoned 
Mr. Quincy to take the children out of the room, and ey. heard 
him whisper ‘It is natural sleep.” 

In Anna, this sudden hope seemed more like grief than ne 
piness. When her father lifted her up and carried her away, 
she laid her head upon his shoulder and sobbed as if her heart 
was breaking. John, too, leaned his head against the mantel-piece 
and cried like a girl, when his father told them, if this crisis 
passed safely their sister would live. 

“‘ Oh, Morris!” Anna said afterwards, “I thought I was dying, 
too, I had such a dull pain around my heart, when I stood there 
by the bed. I could not cry. I know it was wicked, but I felt 
as if I did not want to live without Clara.” 

Two or three days passed before they saw her again, and then 
she looked almost as much like death as she had done before. 
But she knew them now, as they were allowed to come one by 
one and look at her fora moment; for she smiled faintly, and fol- 
lowed them with her eyes as they went out of the room again. 

From that time the patient little convalescent became dearer 
than ever. She was so weak that she could not speak to them 
at first, but after a while noticed everything that they did for her 
so gratefully, that it was a pleasure to be allowed to relieve Mrs. 
Quincy for an hour. If it was hard to see the once active child 
so helpless and dependent, it was a pleasure to watch the rest 
become “ ministering children :”” Anna ever willing to share her 
confinement; John thoughtfully anticipating her wants, and 
Morris scarcely to be recognized, in his subdued gentleness, as 
he fanned her, or sat quite still, watching her asleep in turn 
with the rest, while the sunshine, and the long bright summer- 
day passed by. 

The first time Clara left her room was made a general holiday. 
Mr. Quincy carried her down stairs in his arms, and laid her on 
the chintz-covered lounge in the study. Morris thought he 
could have carried her himself, she seemed so light. 
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It was very delightful to the little prisoner, after her long 
seclusion, to lie among the soft pillows, and look out upon the 
flowers and gently-rustling trees—to hear the lark singing far 
away, and watch the clouds sail across the blue sky. Pleasanter 
than all was the fitful air, that sent the curtain fluttering into 
the room, and sometimes stole to where she was lying, with a 
light touch, like a kiss of welcome. It was many days before 
she could go into the open air, and then her steps were languid 
and uncertain. But she was still patient and thankful, and 
uncomplaining. 

Mr. Quincy often said her illness had been a blessing to them 
all. To him and to her mother it had brought greater faith, and 
submission to the choice of God for them—and to the children 
a gentleness and mutual forbearance they had been slow to 


learn. 
So, even this dark cloud had its silver lining ! 


THE DOLL’S EXAMPLE. 


You tell me your dolly is gentle and good, 
And diligent, too, with her task— 

That she studies her lessons, and never is rude, 
And always will do what you ask. 


Her temper is patient, yet cheerful, you say, 
And she keeps herself tidy and neat ; 

To the rest of the dolls she is kind all the day, 
And to you, ever loving and sweet. 


So obedient she seems, so industrious and mild, 
»So free from all fault and all folly, 

That I cannot but wish that my dear little child 
A lesson would learn from her dolly. 


ot 


ABOUT NEW YORK—THE PRISONS. 


THE TOMBS. 


“THry’ve nab’d him!” said Bill, one morning early when 
he came back from the market, “ they’ve nab’d him, and I tell 
you what, he’ll catch it! he’ll swing !” 

I was a boy then, as you remember, and I could not tell what 
he meant, so I said: 

«Who is he—and what’s that they’ve done to him ?”’ 

“Why, they’ve caught him—grabbed him—the fellow who 
stabbed the sailor last night ; and I guess he’ll swing.” 

This astonished me greatly ; for in Mayford it was not the cus- 
tom to stab sailors, nights, and it made my flesh creep to think 
of the knife going into the man. I said: 

“Oh, Bill—is he dead? What did he stab him for—and 
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what will they do with the man who did it—and where did they 
catch him? Who caught him—and where ishe now? Tell 
me all about it, Bill.” 

* So I will,” said Bill, “if you won’t be in such a hurry. Why 
you see they had been to sea together in the same ship, and 
were in different watches, and they did not like one another 
overmuch all along, and this fellow who was stabbed was a 
sneak, the other man said, and peached and lied to the mate, and 
got this other fellow tied up, and there was trouble between 
them, and so this other fellow who stabbed the fellow, he swore 
that when they got ashore he’d make him pay for it. So last 
night they met in Jerry Crain’s dance-house, up here in Water- 
street, and they were a good deal in liquor, and after some words 
they got high, and before you could say ‘ Jack Robinson’ they 
grappled one another, and care off this other fellow had his 
knife in his belly.” 

‘« And is he dead, Bill ?” 

“No, not yet; but he’s bled a good deal. Well, then he 
broke out and run, and they shouted ‘Murder! Murder! and 
down the watch came after the damage was done, and this 
morning they nab’d him, and have got him safe in the jug, and 
I guess he’ll swing.” 

I was not used to Bill’s slang, and I said: ‘‘ What is the jug ?” 

‘The prison, boy—the jail.” 

This story made me feel very uncomfortable, and I did not 
eat much breakfast ; for I kept thinking of the bloody man nigh 
dead, and of the sailor who had stabbed him, in jail; and I began 
to think New York was not so pleasant a place as Mayford after 
all. I knew that the sailor who stabbed him was sorry now he 
was sober; and I felt sorry for him; and I knew that if he did 
not ‘‘ swing” (be hanged) he would have to be shut up a long 
time in prison. 

Those prisons are not pleasant places, though they are infi- 
nitely better now than they used to be; for-once they were the 
dirtiest places, infested with vermin, where men and women were 
crowded together like cattle in a rail-car. In those “ good old 
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times,” as some people call them, any kind of cruelty and bru- 
tality was thought good enough for a criminal, and men were 
apt to forget that they were fellow-creatures who had been 
badly brought up, and, in most cases, were the victims of 
drink. : 

New York has two principal prisons. The great one is on 
Blackwell’s Island in the East river, which you will see as you 
go past it in the steamboat. It isa large, square, central build- 
ing of stone, with two immense, long wings filled with narrow 
windows, and every window crossed with iron bars. I went to 
visit it one day, and I found that through those long wings there 
were cells, in each one of which was one prisoner. These cells 
were about eight feet long and six feet wide; they contained an 
iron bedstead and mattress, and perhaps a chair—but no more. 
All along the walls was the passage-way, so that none of these 
cells came to the windows, and no prisoner could look out on the 
grass or the sky. There they stayed behind their grated iron 
doors, except when they were marched out to work. These 
cells are of solid stone, and to keep them clean the beds are 
taken out once a week, and the floor and walls are thoroughly 
whitewashed. One of the first things they do with a prisoner 
is to wash him up clean, cut his hair, and put on a prison dress, 
which is made of different colored stuffs, and is supposed to hin- 
der their running away ; though, with the guards and sentinels 
all about, I do not see how they can get away. They are kept 
at work, quarrying and hewing stone mostly. J saw them 
marched out in squads to get their dinners; about twenty-five 
in a squad, in Indian file, close up as they can- walk. Thus 
they are marched by the wardens to the kitchen, where each 
man receives a good mess, and then they are marched back and 
locked in their cells to eat it. That’s prison life at Blackwell’s 
Island, and I decided that it was pleasanter to live on “ Clap- 
board-hill farm” at Mayford. 

One of the curious things is, that the sickly ones get well in 
prison, and I wonder whether it is because they are cut off from 
sweetmeats, and pies, and cakes, and rum, and candy, and to- 
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bacco, and are obliged to eat moderately of good, wholesome 
food. . 

The principal city prison is “The Tombs’’—as it is called—in 
Centre-street ; though there are some others, all of which are a 
sort of receiving prisons, where prisoners are kept until they are 
discharged or sentenced. Any one will notice in Centre-street, 
a heavy granite building, in the Egyptian style—that is “the 
Tombs.” The warden allowed me to go through it. At nearly 
every cell-grating I found a poor fellow in his cage, with his 
face to the bars, trying to get some amusement. Some of them 
had friends to see them, most of whom were nice-looking wo- 
men, their wives, or sisters, or sweethearts, I suppose. 

I asked one pleasant-looking, lonesome face, “If he was al- 
most tired of it?” 

He said, “ Yes, yes.” 

Then I said, ‘“ What are you here for—fighting, or getting 
drunk ?”’ 

“No, sir; I stole some boot-legs.” 

‘6 Why ?” 

“Why,” he said, “I had no money, and so I did it; but I 
never did so before,” and then he went and got for me a recom- 
mendation from a Mr. Walker, with whom he had lived as gar- 
dener, saying he was a “ sober, honest man ;” and I have no doubt 
he was till he got into bad ways in New York. He was a Ger- 
man, and he said to me: ‘“ The man has got the boot-legs, and 
he promised to let me out to-morrow. Do you think he will 
let me out to-morrow ?” 

‘I hope so, I am sure,” I said; ‘for then you can get out 
into the country to some farm, where you can earn an honest 
living.” 

*‘ Yes, yes,” he replied, “ that’s what Pll do. I know where 
I shall go.” 

‘‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘ don’t forget ; good-by.” 

‘‘ Good-by.” 

One sailor there was rigging a little ship beautifully. He 
Mus! Nave oeen very ingenious, for the wall of his cell had 
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drawings on it of Dr. Adams,” ‘‘ My Father and my Brother,” a 
picture of the royal palace at Copenhagen, and other such things. 

Mrs. Foster, the matron, who had been there eleven years, 
showed me the women’s cells, in some of which lay women dead 
drunk on the floors, just brought in. There were about a hun- 
dred women shut up there for ten days, all for drunkenness, and 
some of them were handsome, and some old women. Poor wo- 
men! I thought, how dreadful it would have been to see my old 
mother there. 


THE POOR NEIGHBORS. 


THERE were two men who were neighbors, and each one of 
them had a wife and several young children, and each one had 
but his daily labor for their support. 

And one of these two men lamented within himself, saying : 
“If I die, or fall ill, what will become of my wife and my 
children ?”’ 

And this thought never left him, and it gnawed his heart, as a 
worm gnaws the fruit in which it is hidden. 

Now, although the same thought came equally to the other 
man, it remained not in his heart ; for said he: ‘‘ God, who knows 
all his creatures, and watches over them, will watch, also, over 
me, and my wife and children.” 

And he lived tranquilly, while the first tasted not a moment 
of repose or inward joy. 

One day, whilst he worked in the fields, sorrowful, and borne 
down by the weight of his fears, he saw some birds flying in and 
out of a hedge. 

And as he approached them, he saw two nests side by side, 
and in each one several young birds, newly hatched, and yet 
without feathers. 

And when he had returned to his work, from time to time 
he raised his eyes, and looked at the birds going and coming, 
carrying food for their young. 

Now just at the moment that one of the mothers returned 
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with her mouthful, he saw a vulture seize her, and bear her off, 
and the poor mother, struggling vainly in his talons, uttered pierc- 
ing cries. 

At this sight, the poor laborer felt his soul more troubled than 
before ; for, thought he, the death of the mother is the death of 
the children. Mine also have but me, what will become of them 
if they lose me? 

And all day he was gloomy and sorrowful, and all night he 
slept not. 

The next day, on returning to the field, he said: “I will look 
at this poor mother’s little ones ; some of them have, doubtless, 
already perished.” And he went towards the nest, and looking 
in, he saw the little ones quite well, not one seemed to have 
suffered. 

And this surprised him so much, that he concealed himself, to 
observe what passed. 

And after a little while, he heard a soft ery, and perceived 
the second mother, busily bringing the food which she had 
gathered, and she distributed it to all the little ones, without 
distinction, and there was some for all, and the orphans were 
not forsaken in their misery. 

And the father who had doubted Providence related in the 
evening, to the other father what he had seen. 

And his friend said to him: ‘* Wherefore should we be anxi- 
ous? God never abandons His children. His love has secrets 
which we know not of. Let us believe; let us hope; let us 
love one another, and pursue our path in peace. 

If I die before you, you will be a father to my children ; and 
if you die before me, I will be a father to yours. 

« And if we both die before they are of age to provide for 
their own necessities, they will have for a protector the Father 
who is in heaven.” 


Brr—bim—bim ! strikes the City Hall bell— 
The boys and the firemen heed it right well ; 
The engines are rumbling, with fifty to pull, 

Tho boys come in swarms, and fill the street full. 


TRAINING A DOG—BAD LUCK. 

Every boy 
knows that with a 
little pains a dog 
may be trained to 
display the most 
curious accom- 
plishments. Once 
I had a big black 
dog named Tiger, 
that I taught to 
hold a piece of 
bread on his nose 
till I had counted 
five, when he 
would toss it up, 

“jy, and catch it in his 
s rf teeth, with great 
Ree MS ES ~—segusto, and a jolly 
twinkle of his eyes. One of the unluckiest attempts to train a 
dog that I ever heard of, was that of a couple of fellows near 
Philadelphia. They had not long come over from England. 
One of them had a mania for educating a savage little brute in 
all the accomplishments proper to a bull-dog, until he should 
be able to seize an ox by the nose, and hold him fast. Not 
having any oxen to practice on, they agreed that one should 
take the ugly little wretch along through the field, when the 
other should start out all of a sudden, on his hands and knees, 
bellowing like a bull, and the other would set the dog on him. 
It was done accordingly ; but as ill luck would have it, the say- 
age instinct of the dog was already developed to a high degree 
of perfection. He not only sprang at the make-believe bull, 
but actually seized him by the nose, and gave him an awful 
bite, which made him bellow in good earnest. 

Perhaps somebody will pity him. For my part, I think he 

was served about right, for his stupidity, 


THE DISCONTENTED FISH. 


PART I. 

Ir was early morning. The sun had just shown the first lit- 
tle bit of his bright rim over the hills, and the river that slid 
along through the meadow to the sea, between banks fringed 
with tall, waving reeds, dark purple asters, blue gentians and 
mint, became all of a sudden a broad sheet of fire, and down 
in the fish-world there was a scurrying and scampering that 
showed, plainly enough, something wonderful had taken place. 

Yes, it was, indeed, something wonderful that had happen- 
ed! nothing ]+ss than the birth of a little fish with brown 
stripes on her sides, and a pair of brisk, gauzy fins, with which, 
five minutes after she was born, she could swim as well as her 
grandfather, who was as old, so all the fishes said, as the great 
rock in the middle of the river. 

It was in this rock that the mother of our little fish had built 
her nest, or, rather, it was here that she had laid her eggs; for 
though fishes often build nests as beautifully as the birds, yet, 
sometimes, they are contented enough if they find a snug place 
ready for them where their eggs will be safe from those dishon- 
est young pike that go about robbing fish-nests just for the 
pleasure e’ breaking the eggs, and*working all the mischief that 
their naughty fins can find to do. 

Right in the middle of the river stood the great rock, and 
here, when the sun was high, or when the great water-snake 
was seen gliding about among the lilies, looking for his dinner, 
would come all the fishes that lived in that part of the river, 
to cool themselves in the shadow, or to hide in the cracks and 
crannies of the rock. 

In one side there was a crack which it was not easy to see; 
for some water-grass, that grew in a little crevice above it, hung 
down and covered it with a green, waving curtain: but one 
day, when the mother of our little fish was looking about for a 
place where she might lay her eggs in safety, a friendly wave 

came running up, and with its white hand pushed the threads 
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of grass aside, and she darted through the crack which was just 
large enough to admit her body, when, behold! a spacious 
cavern, its sides half-way up covered with bright green star- 
moss; its floor, smooth sand, and overhead, a roof, sparkling 
with crystals—the most beautiful place that our mother-fish had 
ever seen. When the tide was high, the waves flowed in and 
touched the very top of the cavern, so that the crystals were 
dull; but when the tide fell, and the afternoon sunbeams struck 
the water, and were thrown back upon the roof, the crystals 
glittered, and the water-drops, that stood upon the star-moss, 
flashed out a thousand rainbow sparkles, so that it seemed as 
if eggs laid in such a place could hatch nothing but gold and 
silver fish, and that even a minnow born there must have some 
bright scales sprinkled over his little dusky brown back. 

Our mother-fish, thinking that she could not find a safer or 
more beautiful place, far or near, now began to lay her eggs. 
These were, as you may believe, very small, and not white like 
those my pretty bantam lays, every morning, for my breakfast, 
but of a pale gold color; and, instead of laying them in a warm 
nest of straw, the busy little mother fastened them all to the 
_ roof of the cavern on the sides of the largest crystal she could 
find, and when her work was done she called her husband, who 
was watching at the door lest any one should disturb her, and 
the two sailed about in the clear water that filled their rocky 
parlor, and admired the soft moss, and smooth sand, and spark- 
ling crystals; but prettier than all, to their eyes, were the 
shining amber eggs, out of which they hoped that a few days 
would bring them a crowd of baby fishes to make them happy 
ail the rest of their lives. 

And now, perhaps, you think that the mother-fish left her 
golden eggs to be washed by the water that covered them at 
each high tide, and forgot all about them until it was time that 
they should hatch ; but I must tell you that she was a very 
careful, tender mother, never leaving the door of the cavern for 
more than a few minutes, and when she went away always call- 
ing her husband to come and take her place while she hunted 
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tor her breakfast, or dinner, among the flowers and reeds that 
grew along the bank. 

At last, on a bright morning, as I told you at the beginning 
of this story, she went into the cavern, and looking up to the 
ceiling, saw that the eggs were broken, and, sailing round and 
round beneath them, trying her fins, not a dozen little fishes, as 
she had hoped, but only one! ‘The rest, if she could have 
known it, were eaten for breakfast, about five minutes after 
they were born, by a wicked fish that called them out of the 
cavern with the promise of something nice to eat, and snapped 
them up the moment they showed their pretty round noses at 
the door. 

However, even one little fish was something to be thankful 
for, and the young parents were happy. They kept little Thin- 
fin (for so they called her) in the cavern for several days, feeding 
her with tender care, bringing her flies, and fat young water- 
spiders, and now and then a berry that dropped into the river 
from the bank, or a bit of spicy green mint, so that the young 
fish had a merry life in her beautiful home, and had not yet 
grown weary of it when the time came for her to leave it and 
go out into the wide fish-world to get her living for herself. 

And now our Thin-fin was no longer little, but with stout 
fins, and slender body, striped with brown and gold, she sailed 
about through the groves of water-plants, and took care of her- 
self. She seldom went back to the cavern; for, beautiful as it 
was, she found more that was beautiful in the world outside, 
and she was never tired of looking about her. When the sun 
shone down into the clear river, and filled it with pale green light, 
she shot about hither and thither, turning up her silver sides, or 
played at games with the other fishes of her own age, chasing 
one another in and out among the trunks of the water-moss, or 
through the close-growing red stems of the water-lilies, whose 
round flat leaves, lying spread out over their heads, made the 
best sun-shades in the world. And when they were tired of tag, 
they would amuse themselves, for hours together, by rising to 
the top of the water, and then sinking to the very bottom—this 


va 
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was done by drawing in the air until they became light, and 
then breathing it out, so that they became heavy—and when all 
the fishes rose and fell together, trying who should get up first, 
and who should get down first, it would have made anybody 
laugh to see it; and after dinner, the old fish, who were not 
nimble enough for such sport, would get in a ring and cheer on 
the little ones, and Jaugh, and clap their fins, until the very 
bull-frogs would smile and wink their round eyes, and say, 
‘¢Ker-dunk! ker-dunk !” which is the highest praise a bull-frog 
can give to anything. 

Ah! how beautiful it is down in the fish-world! We who 
live on the land and look into the rough sea, or into the swiftly- 
gliding river, think that it is all dark and dreary there, and that 
it is only our world, with its sun and moon; and trees and hills, 
that is beautiful. But it is likewise a lovely place under the 
water, as all the fishes would tell you if they could only speak. 
Yes, the fishes, also, live in a fine world of their own, and, to 
them, the sky over our heads is another great sea, or fish-world, 
and in it swim about the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and 
the clouds, bright, glorious fishes, like whom the poor little 
river-people hope one day to be. And down there grow strange 
plants, and fields on fields of waving grass, and there are flow- 
ers also, and, what is most curious, there are living animals that 
grow like plants, and beside the fishes, there are red crabs, and 
star-fish, and purple muscles, and rough oysters, and water- 
beetles, and long curling snakes, with great eyes, and such a 
constant motion everywhere—the water flowing, the leaves 
waving, the fishes swimming, diving, and never still, the 
crabs creeping sideways, the oysters and muscles forever 
opening and shutting their mouths, the water-beetles jerking 
about on the top of the water without once wetting their 
feet, the snakes gliding hither and thither, and the star-fishes 
creeping slowly from place to place, feeling lazily about for food 
with their hundreds of little fingers. 

Our Thin-fin, as she grew up, heard the old fishes talking to 
one another about the world over their heads, and the strange 
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sights to be seen there ; and when in the summer-time she saw 
the flowers bending down from the river’s bank, their red and 
yellow buds and blossoms mixed with the fresh green leaves, 
she would complain that no such flowers grew in the fish-world, 
and she longed to leap up from the water upon the bank and 
see for herself these beautiful things, and, perhaps, live there 
always if she found it as lovely as had been told her. But one 
day the old fishes proposed a visit to the gardens of the sea 
which were then in bloom, and glad enough was our little Thin- 
fin to go with the great party that sailed down the river, and 
left their quiet home for a few days in order to return the visit 
which their cousins, the salmon and herrings, had made them 
early in the spring, when they came up, as they do every year, 
to breathe the river air, and lay their eggs, and, after seeing that 
they are carefully covered, flock back again to the great king- 
dom of the sea. All this, as I tell you, is done every spring, 
and when the autumn comes, it seems right enough that the 
visit should be returned, and in this way the river-cousins be- 
came better acquainted with the sea-cousins, and each learned 
to love the other better than before. 

Now you must know, that in the fall of the year, when the 
leaves of our trees change, and take the splendid colors that 
make the country, in October, look like fairy-land, the plants 
that grow in the sea, and that cover all the bottom, and every 
rock, with deep, rich foliage, change their colors, also, and be- 
come as splendid as a forest on the land, so that the whole sea 
flames and glitters on every side with crimson, scarlet, purple, 
green, and gold, with long threads of silver andblue; and while 
some of the leaves are broad, like the leaves of the palm-trees, 
with gay spots and streaks, others are long and slender, grow- 
ing in bunches like meadow-grass, every separate thread a dif- 
ferent color. And think how beautiful it must be to the fishes 
when all these graceful leaves have put on their autumnal col- 
ors, and the waves keep them in continual motion, waving and 
curling, lifting and drooping, until you would think that this 
must surely be the place that rainbows come from. 


A LESSON AFTER A SHOWER. ~ 


One day last week, Charlie and I walked in the park after a 
shower. For several days before, it had been hot, and dusty, 
and stifling. The very butterflies had seemed to gasp and pant, 
and two or three poor little town-birds, that should have been 
out in the fields or playing by the merry brooks, had chirruped 
huskily. The dust had lain thick on leaves and grass, and the 
two or three uncomfortable flowers on the inside of the railing, 
that always look poorly, you know, had sickened outright for 
the watering-pot. 

It was a bright little fellow of a shower when it did come; 
and it brought a rainbow with it. So, when Charlie and I 
passed through the park gate, we expected to find the grass and 
leaves and flowers “having a good time.” But, instead of that, 
those that stood out in the bright sunshine were looking worse 
than before the rain. Some of them were quite wilted, and 
scorched or scalded, as if by a hot iron, or as if it had rained hot 
water ; all were in a very melancholy plight. 

As you may suppose, Charlie and I were bothered exceed- 
ingly to account for such a queer phenomenon, and after 
scratching our empty pates to no purpose, we ran home and 
asked uncle Polonius, who is a philosopher, and an awfully wise 
and learned man, and he made it all plain to us in a jiffy. He 
said that the shower being very light and soon over, and the 
leaves and grass and flowers being very dusty, the rain-drops 
stood on them in little globules, as the water stands on a dusty 
floor when Bridget sprinkles it before sweeping; and that 
these little globules act like the burning glasses (double con- 
vex lenses, uncle Plone called them) that we play with some- 
times, and gather the hot rays of the sun till they scorch the 
poor leaf or flower. And uncle says the round white jars in the 
druggist’s windows are on the same principle, and that once 
the sun set fire to an apothecary’s shop that way. 

Now isn’t that a great deal to learn after a shower. 


WALKING, RUNNING, AND LEAPING. 


I never look at a picture of the Revolution, or of the old 
times which preceded it, without feeling very melancholy 
For where can you find such arms and such legs, such muscle 
and such calves, now-a-days, as those old Americans had? 
Compare the men of the Revolution—the men who fought at 
Bunker’s hill and at Saratoga; the men who planted this 
country by the rough Atlantic side, and held it in their strong 
arms till it grew up and was able to stand alone—compare 
them with the men you meet in Broadway, New York, or 
Washington-street, Boston. Ah, me! how sadly the race has 
fallen off! 

There are many causes for the change; but the chief one, if 
I mistake not, is our neglect of athletic sports. In olden time, 
before there were railroads or steamers, men used to ride and 
walk far more than they do now. Men thought nothing of 
traveling twenty miles on foot or on horseback, to go to market, 
or visit a friend. Boys, too, in those days, took more exercise 
than they do now. They did not smoke as much as they have 
since learned to do; nor could they play at billiards as well as 
some young gentlemen of the present day; but they could run 
and leap far better than the boys of our time, and they were 
fond of foot-races, and games in which jumping and running 
were the secret of success. 

I do not see, myself, why these healthy exercises should not 
be as popular now as they ever were. I dare say they are, in 
some places. But in the cities, they have fallen somewhat into 
disgrace. There are not many boys in New York who could 
walk six or eight miles without feeling tired. 

Now, I am sure that a walk of ten miles each day would not 
be too much for every boy of fourteen and upwards. Perhaps 
this distance would be too great to begin with. Four miles 
would fatigue a person not used to walking. One might begin 
with this, and gradually increase it, till the whole ten miles 
could be traveled without severe fatigue. It ought not to take 
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over three hours to walk this distance. A good walker, at full 
speed, will travel six miles for the first, and, if he be very 
strong, for the second hour also; but four miles an hour is a 
very good pace, and for that, one must have a level road. 

In Europe, it is very common for young men to travel great 
distances afoot, for the purpose of enjoying themselves, and 
seeing the country. It is an excellent practice, and one which 
might be followed very agreeably in some of the beautiful parts 
of this country. I cannot imagine anything more delightful 
than walking through the mountain scenery of the Catskills or 
the Blue Mountains, breathing the pure air on the hill-tops, 
and watching the glorious landscape as it rolls itself out in 
ever-changing beauty at one’s feet. If you try this, you will 
pity the poor people who travel in railroads and stages ever 
afterward. On tours of this kind, twenty miles a day are a 
common average; though, if you were in training, you would 
not find thirty miles too far to walk between sunrise and sunset. 
Our Indians can travel great distances in this way; in the last 
war, one of them walked in a single day, eighty miles, to deliver 
important dispatches. 


QUOIT PLAYING, 
Running, too, is fine sport. Foot-races have always been 
famous and popular sports; the old Greeks and Romans thought 
so much of them that they made them religious exercises, and 
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the swiftest runner was supposed to be a special favorite of the 
gods. I don’t see, myself, that they have anything to do with 
religion ; but I am sure they have much to do with health and 
strength. The distance to be run in races of this kind should 
be short, not more than a couple of hundred yards, at most; as 
boys sometimes do themselves a mischief by overtaxing their 
strength. But in races where the competitors are bound to 
keep at a walk, the distance may be a mile or two. In running 
and walking, you will find it to your advantage to throw off 
coat and neck-gear of every kind; to buckle a strap round your 
waist ; to wear strong, well-fitting shoes, neither too large nor 
too small ; to throw your head well back; not to swing your 
arms too much; to resist the tendency to quick and deep 
breathing, and not to put forth your whole strength at the 
beginning of a race. 

If you walk and run well, you will also be fond of leaping. 
This, too, is fine exercise for the muscles. Straight leaps, or 
perpendicular leaps over hurdles, with a run, will bring out the 
muscles of the legs finely. For these leaps, you should have 
a run of about twenty yards; your steps should be short, and 
should increase in rapidity as you approach the object to be 
leaped. For the straight leap, a trench, increasing in width 
from ten to twenty feet, will answer very well; you can begin 
at the narrow end, and practice leaping till you can cross it at 
a bound near the wide end. A hurdle of twigs, or a fence with 
a loose light cross piece, is the best arrangement for the high 
leaps. When you try to leap it with a run, be careful to alight 
on your toes, not your heels. Leaping with a pole exercises 
the arms and chest; itis fine sport. You ought to have a short 
run, then plant the pole, and, leaning your body forward, swing 
round the pole: be careful, in this leap, not to grasp the pole 
too high, or you may lose your balance in air. Vauiting is 
another form of leaping which will give you great strength of 
arm and chest. You should begin with a fence as high as your 
waist, and resting your hands upon it, swing your body over, . 
keeping your legs straight. With a little practice, you will 
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soon be able to vault a fence as high as your chin. Vaulting 
may sometimes prove a useful accomplishment: as, for instance, 
if you are unlucky enough to be chased by a mad bull in a 
fenced field. 

There are many sports in which running and jumping are the 
essentials. One of these is foot-ball, a capital game, which you 


aay) 2 
see represented in the engraving: it should be played with a 
large india-rubber ball. 
A great Scotch game is golf, or shindy (it has a score of 
names), in which the players, armed with a stick slightly 


crooked at the end, strike the ball, each side trying to drive it 
to their end of the ground: this game plays sad work with the 
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shins. Leap-frog and several other games of the same kind 
belong to the same class: they may serve to amuse very young 
boys. 

To make an end—walking, running, leaping, and all such 
exercises, are good and useful in their way. They are, I am quite 
sure, too much neglected in our great cities; and the conse- 
quence is, that our young men make a poor show when you 
compare them with the pictures of their forefathers, though the 
world is so much better now than it was in their time. Those 
wise old men who lived a couple of thousand years ago at Rome, 
used to say that a man’s mind could not be sound unless it 
dwelt in a sound body; and their plan, to make their bodies 
sound, was to encourage running, leaping, and other athletic 
exercises. 


IN THE WOODS. 


We can hardly say yet that ‘‘the melancholy days have come,” although 
the summer-time has faded into autumn, and September is here, weaving a 
misty veil over the blue skies, and touching the leaves with the first shadow 
of decay. For this light touch adds only more beauty to leaf and blossom, 
as it tinges the maple-boughs with a faint gold-color, and opens the early 
buds of the delicate fall flowers. Thereis a charm in the woods in these soft, 
bright days, when the sunlight quivers through the opened branches in paler 
rays, and the loose leaves flutter by with every waft of wind; even greater 
than in summer, with all its flowing sunshine and wild luxuriance of foliage 
and bloom. 

But in our own bower—such a lovely one, which Marian and Lettie found 
in its hiding-place in the very heart of the woods—you would hardly guess 
that it is not summer still—-there is such a wealth of verdure over head, such 
masses of ferns and wild flowers under foot, and all so green and cool in the 
deep shadow. Only the wild grapes, clustering over the vines and purpling 
slowly to ripeness, show that the autumn has indeed come; and we shall have 
at least another merry meeting here, before the stormy winds and chill No- 
vember rains send us back to the warmth and shelter of the fireside. 

We have a remembrance of summer, besides, in the unanswered charades 
of July. But Lettie and Lucy, Josephine and Esther, Charlie and Tom, with 
a dozen others, declare their, readiness to solve all the mystery that lies in 


- 
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these riddles; and a score of written sheets laid upon the mossy hillock, 
which serves us for a table, make guod their assertion. 


First, in the fairy-like hand-writing of our gracious little Titania Regina, 
we read an 


ANSWER TO GEORGIE’S CHARADE: 
Man’s the bubble, gleaming bright, 
A little time, then lost to sight ; 


A lady’s age must ne’er be guessed— 
And manage answers all the rest. 
Josephine and David have also answered it correctly. Fannie’s charade is 
solyed 
BY ESTHER: 

When the weary day is done, 
Quietly the night comes on ; 
When the little nestlings stray, 
With them flies the hawk away ; 
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So the night-hawk here appears— 
At his scream, I stop my ears! 


There are many replies to David Strang’s pair of charades. “ Punch,” 
K. 8., and Josephine C. each guess the first to be Pine-apple, though no one 
sends a rhyming solution. To the second, we select, again, 


TITANIA’S ANSWER: 


Your first is man, your next I guess 

To be—(of all wild-fowl the best,) 

The scared drake, flying far when e’er 

The gun’s dread sound breaks on the air. 
And the strange root that Rachel wanted, - 
Is the wild mandrake—witch-enchanted. 


Lastly is a poetical solution of Henry Dodge’s prose-charade, by Ned 
Hager. We have altered it somewhat: 


The noblest of all creation is man, ‘ 

And he wants his hat when he goes to walk ; 
For the making of leather men use tan, 

And what was Manhattan is now New York. 


He brings us also a pair of riddles, which, though very well for a first at 
tempt, are scarcely suitable for printing. He must try again. Kitty makes 
her first visit to us, with a couple of very pretty and smoothly-written 
charades, the first of which we insert. We promise Kitty a welcome to our 
gatherings whenever she chooses to join them. 


CHARADE BY KITTY. 


The farmer looked well both inside and out, 
He knew that my first would be lurking about, 
His pretty daughter my second drew on, 

She was going out with the doctor’s son. 

The doctor himself to the garden came, 

And asked for my whole by its Latin name. 

A beautiful flower whose purple leaf 

Can conquer your pain and soothe your grief. 


And now for our sewing-circle, though the riddlers have taken up so much 
space that we can only give a short lesson to-day. We shall continue our 
patterns in bead-work, and give you one of a very pretty German mat, which 
will be both useful and ornamental on many occasions. A graceful mat is a 
pretty article by itself, and lends additional beauty to the lamp, or vase, or 
basket that may be set upon it; while it serves also to protect from injury 
the polished surface of the table whereon it stands. 
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This pattern requires but little explanation. It is worked on stiff canvas, 
in large, transparent glass beads. The ground-work, pale blue; the principal 
design in opal white; the diamond centre-piece in deep red, filled in with 
green; and the cluster of squares in each corner, clear violet. The loose 
fringe is of gold color; and all the colors may be easily distinguished, as they 
are clearly indicated in the engraving. 

Very strong linen thread must be used for puttmg on the beads. When 
finished, the canvas is to be hemmed, and lined with black cotton velvet, with 
a layer of card-board between for stiffening. The fringe is added last ofall 
—merely loops of amber beads, with a double row on the canvas above for a 
heading. All complete, it is as substantial as it is handsome, and may be 
used for a great many years with no danger of fading or wearing out. 

Next month, if Marian will take care that we do not forget it, we shall have 
something to say about knitting-work, a domestic science of which no little 
maiden should be ignorant. It isn’t by any means confined, however, to 
grandmamma’s four steel knitting-needles, and tedious long stockings, which 
we used to dread so as a little girl There are so many pretty and easy 


varieties of the work, that even Lettie, we venture to say, will be persuaded 
to learn. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
A FANTASY FOR CHILDREN. 
« Panrek 


One chilly November evening—no matter about the year—a 
young father and mother sat in front of the fire in a house in the 
city. The chandelier behind them was not lighted, for the 
careful landlady had not yet turned on the gas; but the street 
window partially dispelled the dusk, and the fire helped it with 
its ruddy smiles. Could you at this time have crept up stairs 
and opened the door softly, you would have seen the light and 
darkness struggling together in the room, and the two figures 
seated by the fire. As your eye mastered the obscurity, you would 
have made out the furniture and its whereabouts. A round table, 
covered with books and papers, stood under the chandelier ; 
opposite the table was a bedstead of dark wood, with a 
white counterpane; chairs were scattered around; on the 
right of the fire-place was a small book-case, on the left a large 
sofa, and on the walls four or five oil-paintings. Under one of 
these paintings lay a little child; the sofa was his bed, and a 
striped cushion his pillow. His nurse had gone out and left him 
asleep, as she thought, but he was wide awake. He rubbed his 
little hands, when the fire-light revealed them to him, and stared 
at the two figures by the fire. They were talking of him. 

‘“<T tell you what, wife,” said the man, ‘I must have a home 
in the country. I am heartily sick of streets, houses, and 
crowds. Year after year I see only stony pavements, endless 
walls of brick, and a world of strange faces. I pine for some- 
thing different. We must have a house in the country.” 

‘«‘T have no objection,” answered the woman, laying her hand 
in that of her husband’s; “‘ where you go, I go. To be sure, 
I love the town—its life and bustle suit me; but I am willing 
to live in the country with you and baby.” 

‘It’s not entirely for myself that I ask it,” said the father, 
‘‘ but for the sake of our dear little son, God bless him! I can- 
not bear to have his childhood wasted in a city. He will be 
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healthier in a cottage by the sea-shore. Instead of the bad 
children that we see in the streets, his playmates will be winds 
and sunshine. He shall run in the fields and woods; gather 
flowers; climb trees, and be merry all day long. Yes, the coun- 
try is the place for him.” 

The little boy on the sofa heard this, but it was some time 
before he knew what it meant. He was so small, his father and 
mother had to repeat things many times over, to make him un- 
derstand them, and even then they did not always succeed. They 
generally talked to him in the baby language, and he replied in 
the same. His father invented a series of barks and howls 
which delighted him; but his mother’s favorite speech was 
kisses. He listened to all his father and mother said on this 
occasion, and, puzzling his baby brain therewith, soon fell 
asleep. The sound of the city—a low, continuous roar—was in 
his ears, and the picture over his head, a pretty little cattle- 
piece, was the last thing that met his drowsy eyes. 

His father ant mother vanished, as he stepped across the 
threshold of sleep, and two strange figures came to him in their 
stead. They were grotesque enough to have frightened a com- 
mon child ; but this little boy was so brave, they only made him 
wonder. He stopped short in the path of dreams, and boldly 
confronted them. At first it seemed to him that the picture 
over the sofa had 
stepped from its 
frame and be- 
come alive—a 
real country 
_ landscape, grass, 
cows, and a soli- 
tary tree in the 
: corner; but when 

he looked again, 

a man stood be- 
fore him. 

He was queerly dressed, was this man, and his dress was con- 
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tinually changing. Now it was a green mantle, thickly em- 
broidered with flowers; now a royal robe of golden stuff; and 
now a snowy shroud. He carried a bag of seed in one hand, and 
a sickle in the other. The suns of a thousand summers tanned 
his face, and the winds rustled the wreath on his bro, for 
instead of wearing a hat, like you or me, this strange man wore 
a wreath of leaves. And, like his dress, the leaves continually 
changed their hue ; now they were green ; now golden and red ; 
anon they dropped off, leaving a band of withered stems; 
but they soon grew again, as green and golden as ever. 

Very different was the other shape. There were no leaves or 
flowers about him—nothing that reminded one of the country. 
He was clad from head to foot in a motley garb, which was 
covered with patches; some were red; others brown; others 
white and yellow. They were as many-colored, those patches, 
as the buildings in a city street. There were rows of letters on 
them—black, white, and gilt—like the braids on a boy’s jacket, 
and buttons innumerable. But the buttons were oblong, in- 
stead of round, and, at a little distance, appeared like windows. 
In some you saw sashes, panes, and curtains; in others, merely 
blinds and shutters. But the strangest thing about him was 
his hat ; for what do you think it was, but a chimney! Yes, «> 
wore a brick chimney for a hat, and when he wanted a feather 
in it, all he had to do, was to make the chimney smoke! 

The shapes bowed stiffly, as if they were not on good terms 
with each other, and then addressed themselves to the child. 
The voice of the first was like the wind in the leaves, or the 
sound of running waters, and when he bent his head, it was as 
if the wind bowed the tops of the forest trees, or a field of 
waving wheat ; but the second murmured like the city at noon- 
day. He was a noisy fellow enough, and as clumsy as noisy ; 
for in bowing to his companion, he shook from his hat a brick, 
which came near dashing out the child’s brains. However, it 
fell on his own toes, so it was no great mafter. 

“Tam the Country,” said the first, “ and I love little lads like 
you. They are as dear to me as flowers and birds. Flowers 
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and birds are my children, and if I sometimes seem to love them 
more than boys and girls, it is because they are more dependent 
on me, and more my own. If the Town would only let me have 
all the children, as he does the flowers, what a happy world this 
wou!? be!” The Country plucked a rose-bud from his vest and 
gave it to the child. 

‘Tam the Town,” muttered the other, “ the wonderful 'Town. 
I am as busy as I can be, day and night. Generally I have no 
time to attend to children (“I imagined as much,” said the 
Country, aside, “so many of them are ragged and homeless in 
your streets’) ; but when I take it in my head, I can please them 
mightily. I have no nonsense like trees or flowers ; but I have 
streets, squares, and parks, hotels, churches, and theatres, and 
oh! such crowds of men! I know you will stay with me.” 
He fumbled among his buttons a minute, and finding the right 
one, he threw back its shutter (his buttons were windows, 
remember), and, reaching to the show-case on the counter, hand- 
ed the babe a silver rattle. 

It was a pretty sight to see the little dreamer divided between 
Townand Country. First he stared at one, and then at the other ; 
then he fingered the rose-bud, on which the dew still hung, then 
tr. snining rattle and its coral handle. And, to show how well 
he appreciated his presents, he stuffed the rattle into his nose, 
thinking it the flower, and rattled away at the flower, until all 
the dew dropped off. 

“T am so full of beauties,” the Country resumed, “ that I 
hardly know which to speak of first. If I seem to praise my- 
self, it is because I cannot help it. But why should I not praise 
myself, seeing that I prase God thereby? The town is the 
work of man—a thing of shreds and patches—the creation of 
yesterday ; but I was fashioned by the hand of God himself, 
ages, agesago. ‘Towns and cities decay; but I am always young, 
and fresh, and fair. Come with me, dear child, and grow up in 
my sight. I hope soon to have a house for you—a pleasant 
home by the sea. On one side of the spot lies the sea—a breadth 
of shining water, on the other, a belt of woods. Between the 
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woods and the house runs a grass-grown road, with a thick 
border of bushes. Berries grow there in summer, oh, so many ! 
I shall see you there, my child, with your lips stained with the 
berries. If you were older, I could say much about myself that 
I cannot now; but young as you are, you would love me. My 
sky and sunshine would be a delight—my great fleet of clouds 
a continual wonder in your childish eyes. You should see the 
clouds as they are with me—red as roses at dawn, bright as gold 
at noon, and at evening purple and crimson. There are clouds 
above the town, but what are they? Mere drifts of mist anu 
fog. They hang heavily in the leaden sky, and drip and drizzle 
a dozen times in a day. They are blackened with the smoke 
of factories and furnaces, and charged with pestilent vapors. 
But mine are sweet and pure—fleeces of dew and rain. You will 
see the rain fall with me, the long silver rain splashing against 
the window, pattering on the leaves, dancing on the water. It 
will keep you indoors sometimes ; but you must not mind that. 
When it is over, the leaves will be fresher and greener, the grass 
will be strung with beads, and a rainbow will bridge the sky. 
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“‘T see you, a happy child, in the grassy yard of your coun- 
try home. You toddle about in the sunshine, now stooping to 
plack the wild flowers at your feet, and now chasing the 
shadow of the clouds. Grasshoppers vault on all sides; but- 
terflies rise and settle, and flocks of little brown birds hop on 
the old stone wall. The sky pours its sunshine in your wink- 
ing eyes; the wind runs its fingers through your hair; the sea 
glitters and rolls its waves towards you, and the green woods 
bow and whisper, ‘Come to my coolness and shade!’ ”’ 

Here the Country ceased, not for want of words, but to break 
asprig from his crown. He selected an oaken bough, with a 
nest among its leaves, and handed it to the child. The little 
fellow held it before him like a palm branch, and marched 
around and around, singing a baby song. And while he 
marched, the eggs in the nest changed into birds,-and they 
sang, too. 


BILLY BOWLINE.—A CHARADE. 


_ BuurF Billy Bowline came up the bay 3 : 
He leant on my first, and says he, quite gay, 
“Such a jolly good time as I’ll have,” says he, 
‘“ When I’ve got safe ashore from this sad, salt sea!” 
So he went to his chest, and he settled his traps, 
And spoke his whole mind to the forecastle chaps. 


Bluff Billy Bowline was merry ashore, 

With a comrade or two, and a few folks more. 

So he danced and he pranced down the Bowery way, 
And thought when it was dark, ’twas the true time of day. 
Then my next he went into—this jolliest of tars— 

Then tumbled on his back, lads, and soon saw stars ! 


Bluff Billy Bowline was sitting in a room ; 

He was cold, and says he, ‘“ sure it feels like the tomb.” 
He looked from the window— twas guarded with bars— 
And then he thought sadly—this heaviest of tars— 
‘Oh, were I both together, how soon would I be 

On my first, as before, o’er the merry blue sea!” 
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AUTUMN. 


Ou, children, love the autumn! when hills and fields are brown, 
And from the opening chestnut burrs, the nuts come dropping down ! 


And acorn-cups are lying beneath the old oak-tree— 
Come forth into the woodlands, how happy we shall be ! 


The maple seems on fire with bright and ruddy glow, 
The dog-wood will its crimson leaves and scarlet ™ sries show. 


The elm is gay and yellow, the oak and beech are brown, 
What glorious, gorgeous coloring, o’er all the wood is thrown. 


The sumac spreads its scarlet leaves beside the cedar’s shade, 
The splendid liquid amber illumines all the glade. 


The brook reflects the brilliant show—its waters shine like gold, 
And soft and mellow everywhere the autumn hues behold. 


Oh, glorious old October, we love thy golden days, 
We love the Indian summer, its sweet and dreamy haze! 


THE BIG DOG AND FHE LITTLE DOG. 


In a large ship-yard, a beautiful dog is kept, to defend the 
place. His name is Watch, and a fine fellow he is, I can tell 
you, with his long, silky black hair, his white feet, deep mouth, 
and mild hazel eyes. Amy or Robbie could easily ride on his 
back, nor would Watch object, for he dearly loves little children. 
One day he was lying down, half asleep, when a German rag- 
picker came in the yard, followed by an ugly little cur. While 
his master was picking up chips, and whatever else he could 
find, young doggie sought amusement by running at Watch, 
barking furiously, pulling his tail, and taking other liberties. — 
Watch opened first one eye and then the other, looked at the 
intruder, and then resumed his nap. But the little whelp could 
not or would not take a hint; he continued his gambols, mak- 
ing rushes at Watch’s head, feet, and tail, barking loudly, snap- 
ping his small teeth, and, indeed, behaving as no well-bred dog 
would have done. Watch looked at him more severely, turned 
on his other side, and gave him to understand that he had better 
be quiet. Then Master Snip-snap was determined to fight; he 
waited one moment, and rushed with open mouth, straight at 
the great mastiff’s throat. Watch got up, stretched, shook 
himself, and then taking his small tormentor in his teeth, car- 
ried him directly to the dock, and dropped. him in the shallow 
water, returned, lay down again on his sunny couch, closed his 
eyes, and fell asleep, I suppose. There was a loud laugh in the 
yard as the poor spaniel scrambled out of the water, and 
skulked out after his master—both thinking it most prudent 
to get away, before they were further punished. 

‘Noble Watch,” called out one of the men; “good dog! 
brave fellow! not to fight anything smaller than yourself, 
though you may punish impertinence and self-conceit.” 
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THE LESSONS OF A SUMMER. 
CHAPTER IX. 
SELF-WILL AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 

Aveusr was nearly ended. Lessons had been going on as 
usual, with all except Clara, for some time. She seemed almost 
as strong as ever; but it was not thought best to have her con- 
fined to any regular employment long at a time. There had 
been but one interruption to the rapid progress that Morris was 
making since they recommenced their studies, and that he had 
himself to thank for. 

During Clara’s illness, it was impossible to keep up the regu- 
lar rules which they usually observed, and the children had 
come to sit up much later than usual. Still they were forbid- 
den to go out after dark, which was a very wise prohibition. 
The dews began to be very heavy, so that in the morning the 
foliage and fences were quite wet, as if it had rained ; so of course 
the evening air was damp and unhealthy. Morris did not un- 
derstand this, and after a sultry day, the soft moonlight and 
evening freshness were great temptations to him; and he con- 
sidered Mr. Quincy’s prohibition as over-strict, and quite unne- 
cessary. Like many other boys at his age, he was quite confi- 
dent that in some things he was wiser than his elders and betters. 
So, instead of avoiding temptation, he lingered by the door, 
watching the moon rise through the light, fleecy clouds, one 
evening, and looking wistfully towards the woods, throwing 
their great, black shadow out on the meadow, until his longing 
to go towards the brook, ‘just for five minutes,” conquered 
his nearly-formed resolution of obedience. 

John passed through the hall just as he left the door-step. 

He turned back, feeling guilty at the outset. ‘It’s not the 
least damp ; come on !” he said, with a great show of being in- 


different. 
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“Tt must be—father knows best—I’d come in if I were you,” 
urged John, instead of joining him. 

‘Pooh, don’t be afraid of your shadow: I won’t be gone but a 
minute, just to the edge of the woods, to cool off a little—there, 
to that second stump.” 

But John was not to be enticed; for he had known of people 
in the neighborhood taking fevers from just such exposures, and 
did not think of disputing his father’s wisdom and kindness. 
Morris really intended to go no further than the moss-covered 
stump he pointed out ; however, it is not so easy to resist when 
one has once given way to temptation. 

«Just across the brook,” he said to himself, “to gather a 
cluster of scarlet pigeon-berries for Clara.” He could see them 
quite distinctly in the bright moonlight; and then on the upper 
bank, the moss looked so soft and inviting, that he threw him- 
self down to try it for a bed, and imagined himself a hunter, 
who had lost his way, and was camping out for the night. 
From hunting, he fell into many other fancies, and lay there a 
long time; not so long as he feared, though, when he started 
suddenly and found he had been fast asleep, and that his hair 
and clothes were not only damp, but really wet. He thought 
it must be long after midnight. The vapor from the brook rose 
in a white mist, the moon was almost down, the stump fences 
spread out their arms in frightful shapes, and the black shad- 
ows from the wood seemed to pursue him as he hurried towards 
the house. As he sprang across the brook, he slipped down on 
something very smooth and glistening, and screamed with ter- 
ror; for it was a large striped snake, black and white, coiled 
up by the very stump he had pointed out to John. The snake 
was quite dead, and probably was harmless at any time; but 
Morris had all a city boy’s horror of reptiles, and grew white 
with fear as he scrambled up the bank and hurried along, not 
daring to look behind him. 

He expected to find the doors locked, and that he should 
have to climb into one of the study windows; but as he passed 
that end of the house, he saw Mr. Quincy sitting up for him. 
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This was an unlooked for encounter—almost worse than the 
snake; for his conscience was very ill at ease. However, Mr. 
Quincy did not reprove him then; but he looked very grave, as he 
opened the door with a light ia his hand and said, “I am sorry 
you have done this, Morris. We should have been very much 
alarmed if John had not seen you go out. It is after eleven.” 

It was quite enough to make him thoroughly ashamed and 
sorry for his disobedience, and he was glad John did not wake 
up, when he stumbled into their room and undressed himself 
in the dark. But he had brought on his own punishment; for 
when he woke next morning his head was aching violently, his 
limbs were stiff and aching, and he had a very sore throat. A 
sickness was almost sure to follow if he had a sore throat. 
That noon Calico took his old stand by the gate, and whisked 
off the fiies with his tail, in the most contented manner, while 
Dr. Ayer sat by the young gentleman’s bedside, and gave him 
not only a medical but a friendly opinion. 

He told him that fevers were unusually prevalent in their 
village at this time, and nearly every case had been traced to 
carelessness of the general laws of health, as to eating or ex- 
posure, and that when Calico would not be driven by a good- 
natured jerk of the reins, he was obliged to take a whip to him. 
He hoped, for Mrs. Quincy’s sake, that this would prove only 
a heavy cold; for she had not yet entirely recovered from the 
long fatigue of nursing Clara. As for his patient, he said the 
instruction to be found in a good sharp sickness might prove so 
valuable that no one would regret it for him. ‘It may inter- 
fere with your mother’s arrangements, though, to be summoned 
by telegraph,” added the doctor as he rose to go; and _hint- 
ing at the possibility of so much trouble to others, and danger 
to himself, was quite as bitter as the medicine which the doctor 
left at the same time with his advice. That the one did as 
much good as the other, we may suppose from the fact that 
Morris sent for Mr. Quincy not very long after, and begged 
pardon, of his own accord, for willful disobedience. This was 
readily granted; for it proved that the change~in the boy’s 
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temper and disposition was real, ‘and promised to be lasting,” 
as Mr. Quincy told his wife on his return to the study. 

Languid, suffering days, and two restless nights followed, but 
the fever was broken up, and in a week he was well and active 
again. 

And now the children began to think and talk of Emily Brad- 
ford’s visit.. It was decided that she was to come with her 
father and mother, and Mrs. Quincy had kindly sent a special 
invitation for Miss Blanche, Emily’s French teacher, to be of 
the party. She was staying with Mrs. Bradford, and going on 
with Emily’s music in the vacation at Madame Durang’s ; and 
the little girl’s last letter had been full of her praise. It was in 
reality to this excellent girl that Emily owed much of her gen- 
tleness and good behavior, and Mr. Bradford, appreciating her 
good influence, was not sorry to be able to take her on the first 
‘‘yeal pleasure trip” she could ever have enjoyed. So he man- 
aged to suggest several excellent reasons why Miss Blanche should 
go, and thanked Mrs. Quincy himself, for her thoughtfulness in 
including her, when he wrote to fix their arrival for the third 
week in September. 

As the time came nearer, Morris could scarcely restrain his 
impatience. It was not to return to the luxuries of his home, 
or his mother’s unlimited indulgence. He had discerned that 
he really loved them all for themselves, something he had never 
thought about in New York; and it was very hard to fix his 
mind upon his lessons, with the anticipation of seeing them so 
soon. But he had the great desire of surprising his father, to 
help him. On this point Mr. Quincy’s letters had been silent, 
as Morris wished, and Mr. Bradford was satisfied to know, that 
his boy’s health and general conduct were greatly improved. It 
never occurred to him that Morris would choose to study of his 
own accord; and he hoped that with good masters he would 
make up for lost school time, in the winter. 

Emily’s last letter, with all its anticipation of pleasure, betray- 
ed a little fear of young ladies who knew so much as Morris had 
reported Anna and Clara did. The postscript—for Emily regu- 
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larly-added one, as most juvenile correspondents do—we believe, 
ran thus :— 

“Do you think they know so very much more than I do? 
There’s my music you know, and French, recollect? I hope 
John has not forgotten me either.” 

Morris read it to them, and remarked critically, that ‘he did 
not know what the ‘ either’ had to do in that last sentence. But 
Emily was a good little thing, and quite as clever as most 
New York girls !”—He had altered his opinion as to the igno- 
rance of country people since coming to Brentwood. 

There was agreat deal to be done at the cottage that week. 
The giris helped their mother to prepare the two great cham- 
bers, after Jane had cleaned them thoroughly. Clara had occu- 
pied one in her illness, and the other was always in readiness 
for any minister, or stranger that might stop at the parsonage 
on the Sabbath, according to the old rule of New England hos- 
pitality. Jane's unusual scrubbing and rubbing was by no 
means necessary ; for Mrs. Quincy was an excellent house-keep- 
er, but that was also a Brentwood fashion, in preparing for ex- 
pected visitors, and could no more be dispensed with, than the 
extra baking of cake and pies, the day before they came. 

Clean white curtains were put up, fresh counterpanes, taken 
from the linen-press, and the old-fashioned toilet tables between 
the windows were newly covered with spotless dimity. When all 
was ready, Morris came in with the late flowers, they had been 
hunting for in the woods, and appealed to by Anna, said his 
mother would be sure to be delighted with their arrangements. 
The furniture was only maple it is true, and the curtains as 
simple as possible, very different from the luxurious dressing- 
room in Clinton Place, crowded with ornaments and conveniences, 
and divided by lace and damask draperies from the adjoining 
chamber. But Mrs. Bradford would not miss these things so 
much, as she would have done later in the season, Morris thought, 
and he had almost forgotten the great contrast which was at 
first so plain to him, between his own home and the simplicity 
of everything at the parsonage. 


THE DISCONTENTED FISH. 


Part II. 


Anp then, beside these beautiful plants, the whole sea is 
alive with shells and fish, whose colors fade the moment they 
are taken out of the water, and these, with their pretty shapes 
and bright colors, go gliding and shooting about in the pale 
green water, or among the groves of purple and scarlet, where 
they look like the blossoms of the trees they rest upon, and 
when they float away, it is just as if the flowers in your garden 
should suddenly move their petals and shoot up and away into 
the sky. 

Never had Thin-fin been so happy, and she thought, with sor- 
row, of the day when she must go back to the quiet river, and leave 
all these beauties behind. But the time came at last, and home- 
ward she must go; so she went about among her friends for the 
last time, and looked round at the waving, rainbow forests, and 
watched the rose-colored star-fishes gliding about, and the rocks 
covered with sparkling shells creeping slowly among the purple 
muscles, and the red and yellow crabs whose walking sidewise 
nad made her laugh so often, and the crowds of barnacles, open- 
ing all at the same time a thousand little mouths, out of which 
shot a thousand pretty, waving flower-branches—for that is what 
a barnacle is, a delicate flower shut up in a rough, spiked, out- 
side shell—and as Thin-fin went about with tears in her eyes, 
and looked at all these things, she would have given all she had 
in the world if she could only have stayed there in the great sea- 
kingdom, and never gone to her peaceful river-home any more. 

For days after she reached home she did nothing but fret and 
fret, and made everybody about her miserable. She could find 
nothing that wasso pretty as what she had left behind her, and 
at last she became so ill-natured that none of the other fishes 
would have anything to do with her, and she was left quite to 
herself. 

And now Thin-fin began to wish she had never been born, and 
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to grumble at the pretty river more than ever, and to try to get 
out of the water upon the bank; but all her leaping did no 
good; she could only put her nose out of the water, or if at the 
best she jumped out a little way, she tumbled back again im- 
mediately, and gave her back a dreadful twist that stopped her 
jumping for several days. 

At last, one day as she was swimming about, quite out-of- 
sorts and thinking of the sea, never heeding what a lovely place 
her own home was, if she could only have known it, she saw, 
dropping down into the water, the strangest thing! Yes, in- 
deed, never, even in the sea, was there a more wonderful sight; 
for there was a great ring, bigger than the moonitself, and from 
each side of it silver cords crossing and recrossing, and, as it 
waved back and forth in the clear waters, it looked to the silly 
Thin-fin like a beautiful water-lily, larger than the largest lily 
that ever grew in the golden gardens of the king of the king- 
dom of the sea. 

But ah! what terrible lily is this? For now it comes rush- 
ing toward Thin-fin, and it has caught her, and, shoot about 
swiftly as she may, there is no help for her. She is drawn up, 
and up, and thrown upon the bank where she had so often 
vainly wished to be. 

Frightened as our poor Thin-fin was at first, she soon forgot 
all her terror in looking about her. Near her on the grass, and 
half hid in waving green and flowers, were three figures she 
could not understand, but which were a little girl and her two 
brothers; far about her—far as she could she—stretched the 
wide meadow, away to the blue ocean on one side, and, on the 
other, to the golden autumn woods, and overhead was the blue 
sky with sailing clouds, which little Thin-fin took for fishes 
swimming about in a blue instead of a green sea. ‘ What a 
pretty, pretty place it is,” said Thin-fin, *‘ and if I should ever 
go back to the little, narrow river, what wonderful stories I 
shall have to tell !” 

It happened that the young fisherman, in whose net Thin-fin 
had been caught, had jerked her up from the water so suddenly 
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that she had fallen among the grass and flowers, and, hunt as 
they might, they could not find her. Thin-fin could see them 
searching in the flags and knot-grass that grew by the river- 
bank, and could hear the little girl crying because the fish was 
lost, when she had so much wanted to see a live one, and get 
the shilling that her brother Tom had promised her if she could 
find a fish’s ears; and at last she heard them give up the search, 
and soothe their sister with promises of another fish, if she 
would oniy stop crying. 

All about Thin-fin, the flowers were growing—asters, golden 
rod, and sumac-bushes, which, with their scarlet leaves, and 
crimson cones, were like great blossoms, and the air was so 
sweet with their perfume, and the bees and birds kept up such 
a merry twittering and humming, that the little fish felt very 
happy, and wished more than ever that she need never go back 
to the river. And just then a fine yellow butterfly, that was 
sitting on a purple aster, winding and unwinding his long pro- 
boscis, and who had heard her muttering to herself, fluttered 
down close to her and said: 

“So, ho! Miss fish, and what are you doing out of the water? 
Jump back again as quicklv as ever you can, I advise you, for 
you'll die if you don’t.” 

“‘Oh! dear me!” said Thin-fin, “I can’t get back, and if I 
could I don’t want to; I mean to live here always.” 

“It can’t be, Miss fish; there are no fishes on the land—we 
don’t allow it; this place belongs to the bees and birds, and to 
us—it belongs to us butterflies most of all; but the bees and 
birds will come, and we have to let ’em, but the fishes must stay 
in the water.” 

“Oh, no!” said Thin-fin, “I can’t go back, this is a hundred 
times better than the water, and would be very pleasant if you 
wouldn’t be so cross. And if I can’t be a fish and live on the 
land, why, then, I should like to be a flower ; there are flowers 
in the sea, and they are alive, and have a good time, so why 
can’t I be a flower ?” 

“‘That’s a thing I never heard of, Miss fish, that anybody can 
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be changed into a flower; and, besides, what a dull time these 
flowers have of it, to be sure ; there they stand, always in one 
piace, and on one leg, and never can know the pleasure of fly- 
ing about and seeing the world, as we do, who have wings and 
can use them.” 

*“ And yet, I should like to be a flower, even if I had to stay 
in one spot all my life; the flowers have such sweet, honest 
faces, and everybody seems to love them. The bees and the 
birds, see how they fly about the flowers; there is a bee that 
has been singing in front of that blossom ever since I have been 
here ; and there sits a pretty bird on that other flower-branch, 
and he swings up and down so nicely while he sings. Ah! the 
flowers are so good-tempered, and pretty—if I could only be a 
flower !” 

“Silly fish, then, don’t you know that the flowers die every 
year, and that is the end of them? In the spring, they come 
out of the ground, and in the autumn they dry up and are 
blown to pieces. It’s not of much use to be good-natured, if 
that’s all one gets by it. Oh no! it’s best to be a butterfly ; 
they enjoy themselves from morning till night; the flowers are 
only made to give us food; and as for dying, we never trouble 
our heads about that. But, you silly thing, the water is the 
best place for you; as for me, I must fly away and get my sup- 
per.” And away he flew. 

“Oh dear!” said Thin-fin, who began to grow faint, “I wish 
I were a flower !” 

And just then she began to have such a strange feeling as if 
she were growing larger and larger, and as she looked, behold! 
her tail spread out, and every little bone in it became long and 
slender, and ran into the soft meadow-earth in every direction 
like roots, and before she knew it, she was standing on her tail, 
and growing slenderer and slenderer, and her fins grew long, 
and spread themselves out, and then—flash! her head burst 
open, and out of it came a queer flower—a bundle of long 
stems, with a blossom at the end of each—and of such a sweet- 
ness that, forthwith, the bees came to them from every part of 
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the meadow, and buzzed and hummed, and the butterflies danced 
about, and the humming-birds thrust in their long bills, like 
needles, to get the honey that lay deep down in the very heart 
of the blossom, and our poor fish found that even flowers are 
sometimes uncomfortable, especially if they are very sweet. 

But our Thin-fin was happy, and passed her days pleasantly, 
although they were but few ; for the autumn days were nearly 
at an end, and before she had lived long enough to get used to 
flower-thoughts instead of fish-thoughts, she saw her blossoms 
dropping off, and the long pods forming, and as they grew larger 
every day, she longed to look inside them and see what her little 
children were like, and whether they would be fishes or flowers. 

And the chill autumn winds blew over the meadow, and now 
the bees ceased coming, and the birds were few, and sang no 
more sweet songs, but only twittered sadly in the grass, and 
ruffled their feathers to keep warm. And the pods that Thin- 
fin held under her broad leaves, grew finely every day, and she 
rocked them gently in the wind, and longed more and more to 
peep into the tightly-closed cradles, and see her little children 
that were sleeping so soundly within. 

And so the days went by, and now the bees had been gone so 
long, that Thin-fin had forgotten how the bee-song sounded ; 
and the butterflies had flown away! away! to wherever it is 
that butterflies go, and only a few brown birds hopped about, 
looking for seeds in the drying grass, and the chill winds blew, 
and at night the stars shone out over Thin-fin’s head, while she 
kept watch over her little cradles, and waited for them to open. 

At last, one fine morning, the sun rose warm and clear, and 
the wind blew from the south, and Thin-fin, whose name 
was Milk-weed now, felt something stir, and lo! first one 
cradle opened, and then another, and there, in the inside of each, 
lay the prettiest brown fish! looking exactly as Thin-fin used 
to when she lived in the river. Yes! there were the scales so 
beautifully shaped, and lapping one over the other, and there 
was the long body, plump and round. Ah! what flower in ail 
the meadow was as happy as our little Thin-fin, who could be 
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a lovely flower herself, and yet 
have the dearest, cunningest fish 
for children. 

And if any little boy or girl of 
you thinks that this story cannot be 
true, when he goes into the country 
again, let him walk out among the 
fields in October, and seek out a 
milk-weed for himself, and if he 
open it carefully, he will find a 
delicate silk net, soft and white, 
looking, so Thin-fin thought when 
she first saw it, like the net that 
caught her up out of the water, 
and which she had taken for a 
white lily flower, and folded within this net-work, the little 
brown fish—one of our happy Thin-fin’s pretty children. 


THE POLICE OF NEW YORK. 


Wuen I first went to New York, ‘‘ Old Hays” was the great 
thief-catcher ; and he was as famous aman out of New York and 
in it as Napoleon Bonaparte. He was a keen, wiry fellow, and 
what is more, he knew all the tricks, and turns, and ways, and 
haunts of the old rogues, who prefer to live by stealing rather 
than work. 

‘s Set a thief to catch a thief,’’ is an old motto; and whether 
Hays had ever been “ lightfingered ’’—as some said—or not, he 
knew how to catch the rogues. He had thieves in his pay no 
doubt, who would tell him what he wanted to know. Indeed, 
Old Hays knew every thief in town, and the police now know 
them well. 

“Why don’t they catch ’em, then,” some boys may cry, 


‘Sand shut ’em up?” 
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It must be remembered, that a man cannot be clapt into prison, 
until he does some deed against law. 

Now, although Old Hays walked about and saw plenty 
of men, he knew to be rogues, and spoke with them, yet he 
could not touch them, till he learned that they had committed 
some theft. Then it was a contest of wits between Old Hays 
and them, and the smartest won. The rogues all knew Hays, 
and knew that they must keep out of his way. 

It is almost impossible for the perpetrator of any large theft 
to escape now, unless the articles stolen are gold and silver, and 
even then it is not easy. So poor had the business of burglary 
grown, that when the news of the California gold-discoveries 
reached here, forty thieves bought a schooner and sailed for the 
modern Ophir ; where, by thieving, gambling, and being elected 
to office, they have thriven exceedingly. There are men of 
great talent among the thieves, and they take as much pride in 
a bold or a brilliant and successful robbery as a boy does in be- 
ing the best swimmer in town, or girl in having worked a samp- 
ler containing the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments. 
You may see these first-class thieves, now and then, with a cer- 
tain swash-buckler elegant air, in Broadway and other public 
places; there is apt to be a good deal of watch-chain and shirt- 
bosom finery about these gentry ; but now and then there is one 
too shrewd to expose himself in that way. It is curious to see 
how many ways they take to swindle. One of their most suc- 
cessful is what is called the “‘ Confidence-game.” This may be 
understood by the following, which has just taken place here : 

Mr. Fred. Griffing is part owner of Gibbs’ patent rifle. 

A well-dressed man called upon him at his office in William 
street, and introduced himself as Lieut.-Col. George Marmaduke 
Reeves, of the Royal British army. He stated that he was 
agent for the British Government for the purchase of improved 
fire-arms, and had made a report favorable to another rifle, but 
would be glad to examine the Gibbs rifle. All this was very 
fine, and Mr. Griffing, finding this elegant gentleman belong- 
ed to one of the first families of England, invited him to his 
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house, and treated him with distinguished hospitality. Lieut.- 
Col. Reeves lived at the Clarendon Hotel, and was in no haste 
about buying his 200,000 rifles, and the patent-right for England 
at $100,000; not at all,-for he wished full time for examination. 
Mr. Griffing called upon him at the hotel and found him sick, 
and that he had been robbed of £120; and was much in want 
of $100, which Mr. Griffing, in view of the sale of 200,000 rifles 
and the patent-right at $100,000, was very willing to lend to 
Col. Reeves, a member of one of the aristocratic families of 
England. 

Lieut.-Col. Reeves did not wish to put his friend to any incon- 
venience, but finally accepted the small loan. He also took 
one of the best rifles, and, having tested it thoroughly, informed 
Mr. Griffing, that he was highly delighted with its performance, 
and should report in its favor to his government. He also in- 
formed him that it would be a convenience if Mr. Griffing would 
make him a loan of $200; and that, as he must go to Nova- 
Scotia to see Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, to get him to approve 
of the report, he would need some $300 more; all of which 
Mr. Fred. Griffing advanced to him. Before receiving it, Lieut.- 
Col. Reeves deposited, with Mr. Griffing’s lawyer, a copy of his 
authority for making the purchase. He then departed, and Mr. 
Griffing felt secure of a fat contract. But, on the 30th of July, 
he was “ waked-up,” by being told that Lieut.-Col. George 
Marmaduke Reeves, of the Royal British army, was no other 
than John W. McAlpine, a well-known thief, and confidence man. 
The end of it was, that Mr. Fred. Griffing had enjoyed the inti- 
mate society of one of the English aristocracy, and had lost his 
$600; and that Mr. McAlpine had had a good time at the Claren- 
don, had exercised his wits, and now lodges safely in the Tombs. 

The original of these confidence men is one ‘Mr. Jeremy 
Diddler, who, in the play, always holds out his hand, saying, in 
persuasive tones: ‘‘ Have you, sir, such a thing as a ten-pence 
about you?” : . 

I have said elsewhere that most of the offenses against good 
order are the result of drink, and grow out of the grog-shops, 
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which stud every corner of New York. But such incidents as 
these are quite common: and one cannot but think, if these 
young fellows would work as hard honestly as they do as 
rogues, they would make more money by it: 

“POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 

‘“ CaprurEe or Burcuars.—Policeman Scott, of the Fifteenth 
Ward, observed, about 8 o’clock on Thursday evening, three 
young men enter the dwelling of Mr. Duncan, No. 2 Washing- 
ton square, and, suspecting them to be burglars, he procured 
the services of two other policemen, and followed them into 
the house. The trio, finding themselves pursued, fled to the 
roof, and thence jumped upon a tea-room in the rear, the dis- 
tance being about thirty feet: From the top of this room, they 
were observed to leap upon the back piazza of the dwelling of 
Mr. Boorman, adjoining, and there, being lame from the fright- 
ful attempts to escape which they had made, the officers cap- 
tured them. The prisoners gave their names as George Carr, 
William Duzan, and John Garvey, and were locked up in the 
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station-house until yesterday morning, when Justice Davidson 
committed them to prison for trial. In their possession a large 
number of skeleton keys, and a fireman’s badge, No. 999, which 
had been stolen, were found.” 

It is stated, as a fact, that in Constantinople, the capital of 
Turkey (a city of about the same size as New York), they have 
but ninety policemen, and that crimes and offenses are nothing 
like so common as in New York, which has eleven hundred and 
seven policemen! 

Why is this? Some may say, that one is a Mahometan and 
the other a Christian country; but that cannot be the reason. 
But it is true, that the Mahometans are forbidden to drink wine 
and brandy, and New Yorkers are not; and that there are 
not eleven hundred grog-shops in one ward in Constantinople, 
as there are in New York. It is also true, that in Turkey 
people are not so craving to get rich as in New York; and are 


not tempted to steal from the time they are be aie 
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Now, when you go to New York, you will see the star-police 
about, on every corner during the day; and, if you are exceed- 
ing watchful, you will see one occasionally in the night. You 
may also see them marching in drill, as in the cut—a terror to 
evil-doers. 

The cost of the police to the residents of New York is 
$812,559 27, nearly a million of dollars; which is paid out of 
the earnings of those who work. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


Soon after the battle of Alma, the famous siege of Sebastopol 
began in earnest. Gen. Nachimoff had 35,000 Russians in- 
side the forts, and Prince Menchikoff was some seventy miles off 
with 30,000 more. On land and sea there were nearly 100,000 
of the Allies; and though disease and exposure killed a great 
many of them, reinforcements of fresh men were all the time 
arriving from France and England. They had 400 field and 
siege guns and 800,000 different kinds of cannon-balls. Nachi- 
moff had 800 guns inside the works, and Menchikoff could bring 
100 more into the field. 

On the 17th of October, the French and English batteries 
began firing on the town, and the Russians replied with all 
their guns. The storm of shot and shell was terrific on both 
sides. Several powder magazines exploded—some among the 
French batteries, and some in the town—by which a great many 
men were killed. At the same time the Allied fleets, under Ad- 
mirals Dundas and Hameline, were aiding the land forces with 
stunning blows from their heavy broadsides. But the Russians 
answered back with such good-will as to show the Allies that 
they were not deficient in strength and courage. And thus 
this terrible cannonade was kept up from the 17th to the 23rd, 
amid clouds of smoke and dust, the boom of guns, the crash of 
timber, the bursting of bomb-shells, the whizzing of balls, the 
explosion of magazines, and the flying of men’s bodies into the 
alr. " 

On the 25th of October, the battle of Balaklava was fought, 
in which the Turks behaved like cowards, running almost every 
time the Russians attacked them, and in which the immortal 
cavalry charge was made. Six hundred and seven of Lord 
Lucan’s horse, led by Lord Cardigan, charged a whole army of 
Russians, and tried to cut their way to some guns they were or- 
dered to take. But the fire of more than thirty cannons was 
turned against them, and consumed them like straw. When 
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they had ridden through the Russian batteries, and cut down the 
gunners, they turned back, but there were only one hundred 
and ninety-eight of them left. This was the famous charge of 
the Light Brigade, about which Tennyson, the poet, has made a 
stirring poem that you must get and read. The ground over 
which they rode was called by the Allies the Valley of Death. 

All this time the Allies were approaching their batteries near- 
er and nearer to the walls of Sebastopol, keeping up an incessant 
and crushing cannonade, till the town was almost in ruins; 
and although the Russians made many desperate sorties, they 
were always driven back with great loss. The Allies destroyed 
the aqueduct which supplied the town with water, so that the 
Russians were obliged to send their women and children to the 
wells outside the walls, and the Allies never once molested or 
frightened them. 

On the 5th of November the terrible battle of Inkermann was 
fought—the most important in the war. Sixty thousand Rus- 
sians, excited to the highest pitch of patriotic fury by the 
speeches of the Grand Duke Michael, the Prince Menchikoff, 
and Generals Liprandi and Dannenberg, inspired with supersti- 
tious confidence by their priests, and finally made drunk with 
brandy, fell upon 14,000 of the Allies, but were beaten back with 
dreadful slaughter. The battle was a series of heroic deeds of 
daring, savage hand-to-hand fights, desperate assaults, despairing 
rallies. At Inkermann the Russians met the British, bayonet to 
bayonet, and fought them in great masses and most obstinately, 
with that weapon alone, as two cool, skillful, and determined 
men would fight with small-swords. 

And stiil the great siege went on, with its thousand incidents of 
cruelty or courage, and here and there one of kindnessand beau- 
ty. The devoted Florence Nightingale, whose story and portrait 
we gave you last month, was in the hospitals at Scutari, tenderly 
dressing the wounds of brave men, and soothing the anguish of 
those who were maimed for life, with the comfort of her soft 
light hand and her affectionate words of encouragement. From 
January 14th to February 24th, many sorties, generally unsuc- 
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ATTACK ON SEBASTOPOL. 


cessful, were made by the Russians. They attacked the town 
of Eupatoria with about 30,000 men, but were promptly repuls- 
ed, with a reported loss of 500 slain and 2,000 wounded, besides 
300 artillery horses killed. During all this time the French 
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were very active, erecting batteries, making reconnoisances, 
maintaining a heavy fire on different important points of the 
Russian works, destroying the Flag-staff battery, as it was called, 
and the works around the Malakoff tower. 

On the 2nd of March, the Czar Nicholas died of a disease 
of the lungs, in his fifty-ninth year. He had reigned Czar of 
Russia and Finland twenty-nine years, three months and one 
day. His last words were, “ Tell Frederick (the king of Prussia), 
to continue attached to Russia, and never to forget his father’s 
words.” After all, Nicholas was much regretted by his own 
people, and his memory is respected throughout Europe ; for 
though strictly soldier-like and severe, a man of war and not of 
peace, determined to maintain and extend his empire at any cost 
of blood or treasure, he was still a devoted lover of his country 
and as just to his people as he knew how to be, always ready to 
share the fatigue and dangers of his soldiers. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Alexander, the present czar, a prince 
of very different temper from his father, milder and much less 
ambitious. 

On the 4th of March, Sardinia declared war against Russia and 
immediately prepared to contribute her share of troops to the 
Allied force. At this time the most obstinate fighting began, and 
continued until September. There were sorties by the Russians, 
night attacks by the French, furious assaults on different im- 
portant points of the Russian works, called the Mamelon, Redan, 
and Malakoff Towers, from which the Allies were several times 
repulsed with terrible loss before those strong places were final- 
ly taken. In the mean time the thundering bombardment never 
ceased, scarcely siacked, and the Russians in the town had 
as much as they could do to answer the fire of the Allies and re- 
pair the great damage it did. 

On the 23rd of March, both sides agreed to suspend hostilities 
for three hours in order to bury the dead, and during that time 
French, English, and Russian officers walked about among the 
dead and wounded, saluting each other courteously, and inter- 
changing friendly remarks. Sometimes the conversation was quite 
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lively and the Russians had their jokes at the expense of their po- 
lite enemies. Some of them asked the Allied officers when they 
were coming to take the place ; others, when the Allies thought 
of going away. Once a Russian with a litter stopped by a dead 
body and looked around for some one to help him lift it; a 
Zouave stepped forward politely and assisted the Russian, who 
thanked him gracefully. Russian and Allied officers offered 
each other cigars or fire to light them, and in a few instances 
were even seen arm-in-arm together ; but no sooner had the white 
flag gone down behind the Mamelon parapet, denoting that the 
three hours truce was ended, than a round shot from an English 
battery went slap through a Russian embrasure and tossed up a 
great cloud of dust on the inside. 

There were frequent night attacks, in which some horrid mis- 
takes occurred. Sometimes, in the dark, the French mistook 
Russians for English, and sometimes the English mistook Rus- 
sians for French. Of course, the Russians killed many of them 
before they discovered their mistake. Once, in a night attack 
on the Russian batteries, the 18th regiment of British fired and 
charged on the 68th, their own comrades. 

On the 19th of May, Gen. Canrobert retired from the supreme 
command of the French army in the Crimea, and was succeeded 
by Gen. Pelissier. On the 7th of June the Mamelon Tower was 
taken by the Allies, after the fiercest fighting. On the 18th, a 
famous day, the English troops attacked the Redan, and the 
French the Malakoff, but were driven back by the Russians, who 
slaughtered great numbers of them. The attack was so desper- 
ate and foolhardy, that a Russian officer, speaking of it to an 
English one, while a flag of truce was flying and the Allies were 
gathering up their dead, said: “‘ How could youthink of attack- 
ing such & place with 400 men ata time? ‘Your men are, in- 
deed, lions, but your officers must be donkeys.” 

On the 28th of June, Lord Raglan, commander-in-chief of the 
English army in the Crimea, died, and was succeeded by Gen. 
Simpson. 

On the 16th of August, the battle of Traktir bridge, on the 
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Tchernaya, was fought. From 50,000 to 60,000 Russians at- 
tacked about 13,000 French and 10,000 Sardinians, but were 
terribly beaten. The general, commanding the Russians, was 
killed, and they lost between 5,000 and 6,000 men, killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners. 

And all this time the thundering roar of the siege never lulled 
—till Saturday, the 8th of September, 1855, just 316 days since 
the opening of the great cannonade against the works, when the 
mighty Sebastopol fell. <A gigantic fourfold assault was made 
by the Allies early in the day. Before night, the French flag 
was waving over the Malakoff Tower, and a few hours later, the 
Russian garrison evacuated the southern portion of the fortress, 
after exploding the magazines and principal works, setting fire 
to the town in many places, and burning, sinking, or blowing 
up, the remains of their proud Black Sea fleet, men-of-war, and 
steamers, in the harbor. Then they crossed over, by a bridge, 
to the north forts, on the other side of the harbor, their retreat 
covered by the flames of the burning city, and by tremendous 
explosions, which warned off those who might have wished to 
pursue them. The Russian commander led his battalions, in nar- 
row files, across a deep arm of the sea, within range of the 
allied guns, and in the face of a powerful fleet—parading his 
whole force in sight, and carrying off all his most useful stores 
and ammunition. As he went out, the Allies entered and took 
possession, and the scene of ruin, fire, agony, and death, they 
found there was too horrifying for your imagination to dwell 
upon, even if we had the time and space to describe it to you ; 
but it would take as many pages as there are in a year of the 
Schoolfellow. 

On the 29th of September the garrison of Kars, the strong- 
hold of the Turks in Asia Minor, capitulated to the Russian 
general Mouravieff, whom they had several times terribly beaten 
in sorties, but who succeeded at last in starving them out. 
When the Russians entered the town, they found the garrison 
drawn up in the great square to receive them—but such a garri- 
son! They lookedlike an army of dead men. Famine had wasted 
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them to the appearance of ghosts. They had eaten dogs, cats, 
and rats, and almost their own flesh. Their commander, the 
brave Gen. Williams, was himself almost starved. Sixteen thou- 
sand prisoners, twelve standards, thirty thousand muskets, and 
a hundred and thirty cannon fell into the hands of the victors. 

By this time, both sides were sick of the war. The courts of 
Paris, London, and St. Petersburgh expressed their anxiety for 
a return of peace. Austria began to mediate between them. 
She proposed that a congress, consisting of representatives from 
the five powers engaged in the war—namely, Russia, France, 
England, Turkey, and Sardinia—should meet at Paris, and try 
to come to satisfactory terms for the settlement of all the diffi- 
culties. This was accepted, and only one more important bat- 
tle—that of the river Ingour, in which Omer Pacha forced a 
passage across the stream in the teeth of the Russians, whom 
he beat outright—was fought before peace was finally con- 
cluded. 

By the terms of the treaty, Russia was compelled to yield al- 
most all the great points in dispute. She must throw open the 
Black Sea to the commerce of all nations; she must no longer 
control the navigation of the river Danube; she must give up 
to Turkey one half of Bessarabia; she must never fortify Sebas- 
topol again; she should give up her claim to protect the Greeks 
in Turkey; and she must restore to Turkey all the territory in 
Asia conquered by Mouravieff. | 

So ended the great war. Let us hope that Russia is less 
haughty, Turkey more free, France and England better friends 
than they used to be, and all the world wiser for it. 


KATE’S WELCOME. 


A curerin’ bird hopping, 
Hopped in, at the door; 
Some crumbs from Kate’s breakfast, 
Just fell to the floor ; 
Said she, *‘ Little gray coat, 
Yes, yes, take your fill— 
And come to me daily, 
And eat what you will !”’ 


KITE FLYING. 


Ir you ever go to China, and wait for the ninth day of the 
ninth moon—which any Chinaman will indicate to you—you 
will be surprised to see floating in air, above every hill. and 
mountain, and above a good many plains, thousands of little 
white specks which dance about, and flutter, and rise, and fall 
like snow-flakes that will not or cannot drop to the earth. 
These are kites, which hundreds of thousands of Chinese are 
flying on that day, in honor of some old custom which is, no 
doubt, highly respectable. 

The ninth day of our ninth moon is not, that I know of, more 
famous for kite-flying than any other day in the year. But I 
dare say, if the United States were well examined, that on that 
day as well as others, white specks could be detected in the 
neighborhood of many a school and many a quiet home, and that 
a closer inspection would prove that the white specks are 
kites. 

A common kite is, as you know, made of two cross laths, or 
slender sticks, a bow, and paper. The way to 
make one is as follows: The straight stick, which 
is the backbone of the kite, is the first thing to be 
looked to. It should be straight, without knots 
or splits, light, and strong. It should have three 
notches in it—one about an inch or two from the 
top, another about a third of the whole length 
from the top, and a third about the same distance from the 
bottom, and two holes, one about one-fifth of its length from 
the top, the other about one-fifth from the bottom. ‘The second 
piece is a short cross-piece, about half the length of the backbone, 
or a trifle more; it should be tightly fastened to the backbone 
at the middle notch. Then the bender—which is a flexible 
lath, or half a strong hoop, must be fastened to these—the 
two ends of the bender being tied to the ends of the cross- 
piece, while the centre of the bender is made fast to the upper 
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notch of the backbone. The frame of the kite is thus com- 
plete. Over the whole, now, a large sheet of paper, or several 
sheets fastened together, must be pasted. To make all secure, 
a string must be run from the ends of the cross-piece to the 
holes in the backbone, and also to the notch where the bender 
crosses it; this done, a second string must be run through the 
two holes in the backbone, and knotted: to this, at 
the point where the kite balances, the string, by 
\ which you fly it, must be tied. The next thing to 
be done is to fasten wings, which are bundles of 
=== paper tightly folded, and not too large, to the ends 
of the cross-piece; then you tie on the tail. The tail is made 
of little rolls of paper about four to six inches 
wide, and tied at intervals of a couple to four 
inches: it should be six or eight times as long 
as the backbone of the kite. Now, your kite 
is complete; and you have only to choose a 
windy day, jerk it into air, and run off with 
the string, to see it rise. After it has risen a 
certain distance, you may stand quite still, 
keeping the string tightly drawn; it will 
rise till it seems a mere speck, and, in cloudy days, you may lose 
sight of it altogether. 
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Other kites are sold in the toy-shops, which are more elaborate, 
and more convenient to carry. They are made of canvas or 
linen, and fitted upon cross-sticks, 80 contrived that they can 
be folded up and packed in a very small compass. These kites 
are very ingenious, and less liable to be torn than the common 
ones ; still I prefer the old style. 

You know, of course, that it was by means of a kite that 
Franklin discovered that the lightning we see in stormy wea- 
ther, and the electricity we make by rubbing sealing-wax or 
glass against certain substances, are one and the same thing. He 
tied an iron key to his kite, flew it near a storm-cloud, and at- 
tracted the lightning; whence it was said of him, with more truth 
than of the old Grecian hero, Prometheus, that he had stolen © 
fire from heayen. The story—which is quite true—shows you 
how great works may be accomplished by means of play-things, 
in the hands of thinking men. If you be fond of science, you 
may yet make discoveries, or at least interesting experiments 
by fastening registering thermometers, and other scientific - 
instruments, to your kite. It would be curious to notice how 
and in what degree the air is altered at a distance of half a mile 
from the earth. 

Other amusing uses may be made of the kite. They say that 
Franklin used to make his kite—which was a very large one— 
tow him across a stream, by lying down in the water and hold- 
ing the string. Other men are said to have traveled on land in 
the same way ; using kites of enormous size, and flying them on 
very windy days. A large kite, on a gusty day, will either 
break its string, or pull its owner off his legs, if it be not care- 
fully managed. In olden times, a lantern tied to the tail of a 
kite, which was flown at night, was often used as a signal by 
smugglers and other persons in danger. 


Brown October is scattering withered leaves thickly over our heads. Our 
feet rustle in them on the hill-tops and in the open glades, and down in the 
glens and hollows, they lie in great fragrant beds—crimson and gold, and rus- 
set brown. Over head there is many a leafless bough and branch bending 
nakedly before the wind, whose song is not so musical and murmurous as it 
used to be, when those lost and wandering leaves were at home upon the 
boughs. 

Deeper in the woods, though, the pine-trees rise up in solemn stateliness, 
growing greener and fresher now as their forest brethren lose pride and come- 
liness. The hollies, too, have shaken off the summer dust from their pointed, 
polished leaves, and grow beautiful with countless clusters of green berries, 
which will, by-and-by, be gay in scarlet bloom; and climbing up among 
these, the grape-vines have thrown their long arms, and woven leafy bowers 
from tree to tree, under which the tempting bunches cluster thickly in purple 
ripeness, ready for the gathering, now. 

The woods are by no means cheerless or dreary yet ; for the brook ripples 
by with the same merry laughter on its dimpling lips; the sun lies with a soft 
warm glow upon the open sward; and even in June there was scarcely such 
a profusion of flowers as spring up around us now. The tall cardinal flowers 
with their spikes of scarlet bloom, the yellow pond lilies with large, wide- 
open blossoms, the alder with its tufts of white feathers, the purple gentian 
with delicate fringed petals, and others still in their rich autumn colors, 
brighten the woods wherever we wander. 

We think they must have inspired all our riddling party ; for we have here 
before us a ‘¢ bouquet of flower charades,”’ to which Marian. Violante, Lettie. 
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and Lucille, each contribute a blossom. Before we untie the pretty cluster, 
however, we must look for solutions to our yet unanswered enigmas. 
And first of them comes W. G’s., which is thus replied to by Daisy : 


Fire is the friend and slave of man, 
More willful though, than willing ; 

For by its freaks has many a plan 
Been hindered from fulfilling. 

Its tail cut off—up springs the fir, 
For ever rising higher ; 

But lop its head and hide your own~ 
You can’t escape its ire / 


To the little charade by J. R. Hoffman, there have been numerous re- 
plies, agreeing upon cow-slip as the answer, but no one sends a poetical 
version. So we come at once to the new puzzles, and Marian, who is oldest, 
shall take precedence with her graceful 
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Merrily rode they, the gay bridal train, 
Yesterday round by the hilt ; 
The horses with proud necks curved in by the reins, 
Throwing loose to the winds their long silky-haired manes, 
Did my first with a merry good-will. 


But slowly to-day the same party will ride, 
In bitterest mourning and woe ; 
Instead of the bridegroom death came to her side, 
And claimed for his own the young beautiful bride :— 
In sorrow my next they will do. 


While borne on the wind the deep voice of my third, 
Slow tolling and solemn, swells by ; 

And wherever that saddest of music is heard, 

The echoes asleep on the hill-tops are stirred 
To ring out in mournful reply. 


But my whole—with its cluster of beautiful bells, 
All tinged with cerulean blue— 

To Ellie no sorrowful story foretells ; 

It only assures her that constancy dwells 
In Willie’s heart, deathless and true! 


Lucille’s and Lettie’s are equally graceful, but we must wait till another 
meeting to read them - for now we have only room to give you Violante’s, which 


she calls 
THE INTRUDER. 
My first, if crushed, will feel a pang 
As great as when a giant dies ; 
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30 Cowper said—and though the words 
More tender-hearted were than wise, 
For thoughtless children, none the ses=, 

A gentle lesson in them lies. 


Without my second there would be 
No mighty forest waving round, 
No stately autumn-colored tree, 
Shedding its red leaves on the ground, 
Nor swell of breezy melody 
By winds that stir the leaves to sound. 
My whole, a plant of bitterness, 
Has taken root within our bower ; 
But we will cast the intruder out, 
Lest, may be in some careless hour, 
Its rankling leaves spring in our hearts, 
And poison every sweeter flower. 


The chief new book that has reached us, is Mary Howitt’s Purcture- 
Book, which Rosy and Minnie have been poring over, while we were busy 
with our beads. So we must take their opinion of it, and if that is to be 
trusted. it is as charming as Mary Howitt’s books always are. It is full of 
pictures—large pictures that cover all over the page—and all the stories are 
about Jack and Harry, two frolicsome, happy little country laddies, who do 
as much mischief, and have as much fun as boys generally do. Then there 
is a beautiful little girl, whose name is Celestine, and everything told about 
her is sweet and lovely. Altogether, the new picture-book is delightful, 
Rosy and Minnie say; and we, from a glance at its pretty pages, are very 
willing to agree with their verdict. 

We also have some new school-books ; and there is much pleasant reading in 
them. The High School Reader, by Charles W. Saunders, comes first as the 
largest. It is a compilation of reading exercises in prose and verse, wisely 
selected and carefully arranged; and not only admirably fitted for the use of 
schools, but a pleasant book to beguile a leisure hour at any time. We 
recognize many old favorites in the choice poems, essays, and sketches 
scattered through its pages. 

Elementary Moral Lessons, for Schools and Families, by M. F. Cowdery, 
is quite as excellent in its way. It is intended for younger readers, and its 
chief purpose is to inculcate, by precept, example, and anecdote, this truth, 
that ‘The Good alone are Great.’* We are truly glad to see such a book as 
this prepared; for it cannot fail to do much good. 

The Empire of Rome, by F. W. Ricord, is the third of a series, the first 
volumes of which we noticed some time ago. The present volume fully sus- 
tains the promise of its predecessors. 


THE ELECTION. 


In a great many parts of the world, when the people become 
dissatisfied with the way the government of the country is 
managed, or when they want to have a change, the only way 
they can do is, to rise in arms, and make war upon their rulers, 
and put in new ones by force. That is called revolution, and is 
a very uncertain and troublesome way of doing the business. It 
is attended by fighting and bloodshed, and often by great cruelty 
and wrong; besides, it frequently happens that the people are 
beaten after all, and lose their labor, and their lives, for no good 
whatever. 

In this country we manage it better. Instead of revolutions 
and civil wars, such as happen every now and then in Mexico, 
and Spain, and France, we first talk over matters in the news- 
papers, and in public meetings, and then the people get together 
at an appointed time, and vote. Thus for instance about ten 
years ago, it was proposed to take Texas, which had formerly 
belonged to Mexico, and make it one of the United States. 
Some said it would be a very good thing, and others that it 
would be very bad, and the newspapers and public speakers 
gave their reasons on both sides; and when the time came, the 
people of the country gave their votes. There were more of 
them in favor of taking Texas into the Union than there were 
against it, and so it was done. 

These times for voting are called elections, and you all know 
or ought to know, that one of these elections takes place on 
the fourth of this month. On that day the voters of the whole 
nation are to meet in their respective districts, and each one 
will say whom he likes best for President. We don’t mean that 
he votes directly for the President, but that he votes for a num- 
per of men called electors. These electors afterwards meet 
together at the capital of the State, and say whom they want 
for President, and the candidate that has the most of these 
electors, taking all the States together, is declared to be the Pre- 
sident for the next four years. But the candidates for electors 
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always promise beforehand to vote for one or the other of the can- 
didates for President for the next four years. So it amounts to 
pretty much the same thing after all, as if the people vated direct- 
ly for the President themselves. Each party nominates its candi- 
dates for electors, and every voter knows, when he puts in his 
vote, that he is really voting for that candidate for President 
whom he likes best. 

Usually there are only two great parties in the country, but 
at this election there are three. We will give some account of 
each, so that our readers may understand what the people are 
to vote about, and who are the candidates for President, that 
are now to be voted for. Of course we shall do this without 
showing any preference for one party over another. It is not 
our business to persuade our readers that this one or that one is 
the best. We only desire to call the attention of our young 
friends to the subject, and to impress on their minds the duty 
of making themselves acquainted with such things, as far as 
they can. 

The great point of dispute in this election, is whether the 
people of the Slave-States shall be allowed to carry their slaves 
into the Territories, and keep them there, or whether they 
shall be forbidden to do this. 

The Democratic party says that this is a question which the 
settlers in the Territories ought to be left to decide for them- 
selves, whenever there are enough of them to make a State. 
Until then, according to the Democratic party, slavery is law- 
ful in the Territories, and people may carry slaves there and 

_keep them there. 

The party which is opposed to this, is called the Republican 
party. It says that Congress ought to pass a law forbidding 
slavery in all the Territories, and that no new States ought to 
be formed with slaves in them. 

; Then there is the American party. The idea of this party 
1s, that people from foreign countries, who come to the United 
States to live, ought to be herea good while before they are 
allowed to vote. Now they have to be here five years, but the 
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American party think it ought to be longer—some of them say 
twenty-one years. Others think no one ought to vote who can- 
not read and write. Many persons in the American party, also, 
think that there is danger that the Catholic religion may be- 
come too powerfui in the country and diminish its liberties. 

The candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party is Mr. James Bu- 
chanan, of Lancaster, in Penn- 
sylvania. He was born in 
that State in 1791, and is sixty- 
five years old. He is a lawyer, 
but has distinguished himself 
in the public service more 
than in the practice of his 
profession. He has filled a 
great many high offices. He 
has been a member of Con- 
gress, a senator, ambassador ¥ 
to Russia a great many years ago, Sid to Guelnkd very recently. 
He was Secretary of State when Mr. Polk was President. He 
has never been married. 


The candidate of the American 
party is Mr. Millard Fillmore, of 
New York. He was born in that 
State in 1800, and is fifty-six 
years old. He was a clothier in 
early life, but afterwards became 
a lawyer. He has been a mem- 
ber of Congress, comptroller of 
New York, and President. He 
. was elected Vice-President with 
General Taylor, in 1848, and 
when President Taylor died, Mr. 
ye Fillmore succeeded to that office. 
He has one sou—a young man of about twenty-five. His only 
daughter, a most lovely young lady, died about two years ago. 
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The candidate of the Re- 
publican party is Col. John 
C. Fremont, of -California. 
He was born in Georgia in 
1813, and is forty-three years 
old. He was originally a sur- 
veyor and engineer, but af- 
terwards became Lieutenant- 
Colonel of a regiment of 
mounted riflemen in the 
United States army. He got 
to be distinguished by ex 

bull SS ~ ploring the western wilds and 
the Rocky Mountains, and by taking part in the conquest of 
California, during the war with Mexico. He has three children 
—one daughter, and two sons. The oldest is the daughter, who 
is now about twelve. 

Finally, we say that every citizen who fails to learn all he 
can about public affairs, and to vote conscientiously at every 
election, does wrong. And we hope that all the boys who read 
this article, will determine, when they grow up, never to 
neglect their duties as citizens. 


SSS 


CHARADE. 
Youne folks, my whole is a funny thing; 
Let’s con it together; sit in a ring. 
And this is the way the mystery works: 
You may write it from right to left like Turks; 
Right to left, or left to right, 
You find it ever the same thing—quite. 
It made our old, old ancestors merry, 


And some are still happy to try it—very. 


But this, you will say, is the charm cf the whole, 
And makes it, I think, so wondrous droll. 


If you dared to be fond of it, little elf, 
*T would very soon make you like itself! 


THE FOX AND THE SICK LION. 
A FABLE. 
Tue crafty King Lion discovered at last, 
All his tricks were found out by his prey, 
And when through the great gloomy forest he passed, 
The beasts would all hasten away 


His larder was empty, his cupboard was bare, 
And how could they ever be filled ? 

His daughter was famished, his wife in despair ; 
For no one would come and be killed. 


So, fearing starvation would soon be his fate, 
He sought some new way to deceive, 

And resolved for a dinner no longer to wait 
If he could but his fortunes retrieve. 


So the Jackall he summoned, and bade him proclaim, 
That his monarch was ready to die, 

And the beasts lost their terror and speedily came 
To bid the poor sufferer good-by. 


Yet day after day, he lay sick on his bed. 
While his wife and his daughter grew fat, 

And though dying so long still he was not quite dead— 
What could be the reason of that 


But the Fox was more cunning by far than the rest, 
He knew others’ tricks by his own, 

And he had secret reasons, and quite of the best. 
For letting the Lion alone. 


The monarch was vexed at his want of respect, 
And the Jackall again he sent forth, 

Saying, “‘ Why, Mr. Fox, is this willful neglect 7 
Our king is exceedingly wroth.” 


‘‘ His dutiful subjects all visit his bed 
And give him their sympathy due, 
And I can assure you his kind heart has bled 
To meet with such treatment from you.” 


‘My friend,” said the Fox, looking knowing and grave, 
I have of good reasons no lack ; 
I see many footsteps approaching the cave, 
But not one has ever come back !”’ 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
PART II. 


« Brrps, indeed!” sneered the Town. “If I only had my 
egg-hatching machine I could beat that all hollow. I don’t 
care much for birds. Canaries, goldfinches, and such like, are 
sometimes pretty in a cage, and doves on the eaves of a house 
are picturesque. But, on the whole, I like the game birds 
best—partridges, ducks, and quails. Stay with me, little boy, 
and be one of my children. You shall walk up and down my 
long streets, and see no end to the houses. They are not such 
houses as you find in the country—little cottages, or lumbering 
old mansions—but stately and noble dwellings, and blocks of 
splendid stores. From morn to night, the streets swarm with 
life. The men hurry to and fro, full of business; the ladies 
saunter out and show their costly dresses; and in the quiet 
parks the pretty children play. I have carts and omnibusses 
everywhere, and hundreds of shining coaches drawn by pranc- 
ing horses. They make a merry clatter as they rattle over the 
stones—a roar like that of the sea. You can scarcely hear your- 
self speak, they are so noisy. Isn’t it fine? But instead of 
talking about these things, let me show them to you.” Here 
the Shape stretched himself out at full length on the ground, 
and was changed from aman toa town. The patches on his 
garments rose, and became houses and stores, and his great hat 
was turned into a thousand chimneys, each of which fastened 
itself on a roof. His breast-pin turned into Stewart’s marble 
palace, one of his studs into Grace Church, and the diamond 
ring on his little finger (its diamonds were not of the first 
water) into the Park fountain. The child was amazed at the 
sight, as indeed who would not have been, and had half a 
mind to cry; but being a manly fellow, he thought better of it, 
and gazed straight into the town. He saw the streets lessening 
in the distance, the houses on every side. It was morning, and 
the windows were ablaze. The prettiest windows were on 
Broadway ; for there they were decked with silks, ribbons, and 
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laces, rings, pins, and jewels, and some with beautiful pictures 
from over sea. He saw the ships that plough the sea, moored 
at the docks; their black hulls, their yellow masts, their white 
flapping sails. The docks were crowded with bales and boxes; 
on the sidewalks lay coils of rope and anchors, and hard by 
were the smoky forges. Through their open doors he saw the 
grimy smiths swinging their heavy sledges, hand over hand, on 
the ringing anvils, and the sparks flying round like a flock of 
fiery birds. By-and-by the twilight came, and the lamps were 
lit. The streets stretched away in the dusk, brightened at regu- 
lar intervals by golden stars; avenues of darkness and death, 
lighted by the torches of angels. Where the streets were 
broadest, and the lamps were brightest, and the coaches came 
and went—there the night was charméd with music, and the 
flying steps of the dancers chased the hours. He saw them 
floating around the brilliant ball-rooms. The policeman paced 
his beat without, and in dark corners, under stoops, and in the 
shelter of doorways, beggars without a home crouched, and shiv- 
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ered with cold. At last the sky grew dark, the wind moaned 
in the lonesome streets, and the rain poured and poured, drench- 
ing the whole city. 

“Phew!” said the Shape, jumping up again, “I have got 
more than I bargained for. Next time I’ll remember my 
umbrella.” And he busied himself in shaking his clothes, and 
wringing the rain from his hair. 

“Tf you think to keep this dear child by showing him pic- 
tures,” said the Country, with a touch of scorn in. his voice, 
“you should try it when Iam not by. Everybody knows, sir, 
that my pictures are the best.” The Country raised himself to 
his full height, and held his mantle before him with each hand, 
like the canvas of a picture. But it was more than a can- 
vas—that wonderful robe of the Country—for it was already 
a picture; nay, a series of pictures, the best that ever were 
painted. Here you saw the delicate tints of the spring—plains 
and meadows scantily clothed with grass, and orchards out in 
blow; there the warmth and strength of summer—rich sun- 
light, deep shade; there the golden plenty of autumn; and 
lastly, winter—the ground all snow, and the trees all jewels! 
The seasons made four large pictures, so large, in fact, they 
occupied the whole mantle; but these pictures were divided off 
into numberless smaller ones, the whole forming a complete 
gallery of the country throughout the year. Brooks glittered 
in the grass, and bubbled over pebbles. Stone walls and rail 
fences skirted the fields. Boys were up in the orchard-trees 
shaking down the fruit. Men were at work mowing and reap- 
ing in clover-pastures between the stacks of hay, and in wheat- 
fields among the sheaves. Cottages and barns rose by the road- 
side. The roads were alive with carts and clouds of dust. 
Along the roads, in the fields, on the borders of the forests, 
everywhere, the dumb people of nature were feeding—horses, 
and colts, and steers, and large-eyed, patient cows. 

“Aha,” laughed the child in his dream, “but I like the 


cows.”’ 


“Pooh!” bullied the Town, “you are too young to know 
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what you like. But it’s no consequence though, for you stay 
with me.” And he seized the child by the arm. 

*“* You are too rough with the little folks,” said the Country, 
firmly ; “you must learn to use them better. I seldom inter- 
fere with you; but in this caseI must. The boy goes with me.” 
And he laid hold of the boy also, but very gently. 

The Town was very angry when he heard this. He smashed 
a dozen of his best buttons, and tore off some of his oldest 
patches. Then he clapped his chimney-hat on his head, and 
made it smoke furiously. In his rage, a cinder fell on his 
clothes and set them on fire. The dreaming child jerked himself 
out of his hands, baby though 
he was, and out of those of the 
Country also, and was about to 
fly from both, when, opening 
his eyes suddenly, he found 
himself in the arms of his 
nurse! Yes, and his father 
and mother were by, smiling 
to see him awake. The chan- 7 
delier was lighted, the fire 
replenished, and the room 
was bright and cheerful. And 
everything in the room stood ij, 
out boldly—the chairs, the ' 
bed, and the round table under 
the chandelier. = 

“If we intend having that house, wife,” suid the man, “it is 
time we set about it. Iam going to commence my part now.” 
He kissed the child and sat down at the table, pen in hand. 
The child crowed to his nurse and looked at the cows over the 
sofa; but the man wrote as hard as he could. And the first 
thing that he wrote was his child’s dream—this fantasy of Town 


and Country. 


THE ORMOXxS 


Tue chief characteristic of this animal : 
is its cunning. ‘“ As cunning as a fox 
has grown into a proverb. The fox is 
never known, in foraging for prey, to at- 
tack it openly; it leaves that for braver - 
animals. Its plan is to surprise its vic- 


a 
" 
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tims; no ‘‘agreeable surprise,” however, to be “caught napping,” 
and devoured before one knows he has been caught. The fox is 
the inveterate foe to all barn-yard fowls, and also to hares, rabbits, 
quails, and partridges, and rats and mice. The poor inoffensive 
hedge-hog, too, whose only means of defense and offense is to 
roll himself up into a ball, with his sharp spines or prickles 
standing out in all directions, is the particular delight of the 
voracious fox; for, with all the art he can command, he teases 
the poor animal until it is obliged to unroll itself, and then he 
gluts himself on the plump and delicious morsel. The fox is 


also fond of cheese, and of fruits, especially grapes, when, ac- 
cording to Adsop, they are not sour. 
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The fox belongs, with the wolf and jackal, to the- dog 
family. There are a numerous tribe of the foxes. The common 
or European fox, the black fox, the silver fox, the cross fox, the 
gray fox, the kilt fox, the red or fiery fox, and the blue or 
Arctic, called also the stone fox, are the chief of the fox family. 
The common fox is about one foot high, and its body is about two 
and a half feet long. Its prevailing color is fawn, intermingled 
with black and white. It has a bushy tail, large head, slender 
muzzle, and short limbs, 
compared to the size of 
its body. It is built, in 
most respects, similarly 
to the dog; its eyes, i 
however, are more like * 
those of the cat than ‘i, 
the dog. Like the dog, jg, 
the fox can make a great 
many sounds with his 
voice; his cry, while be- 
ing hunted, is almost 
human, and his scream sounds very much like that of the 
peacock ; his bark and yelp are similar to those of a dog; and, 
when pleased, he makes a murmuring noise that sounds very 
graciously. ‘The fox, beside his great swiftness and cunning, 
depends for safety upon its retreat into the earth, where he 
burrows to make himself a secure asylum in time of danger. 
- Hunting the fox is a favorite sport among sportsmen, especially 
in Great Britain. When the fox finds himself pursued, he starts 
swiftly for cover; but he is quickly driven out from his kennel 
or burrow, by a small dog, trained for the purpose, and the 
hounds start on his track in full chase. Here his cunning 
serves him admirably, and very frequently his sagacity proves 
more than a match for the whole pack of hounds, to say 
nothing of the two-legged animals who are in pursuit of him. 
The hound is the bitterest foe, in the estimation of the fox, that 
he possesses; and so instinctive and thorough is his hatred of 
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the hound, that, if he chance to find one dead, he will invaria- 
bly approach him, and bite off the end of his nose, as if to testify 
the abomination in which he holds him and his keen smelling 
powers. 

The fur of the foxes, especially of the rarer species, is very 
highly esteemed; that of the black, fiery, and stone fox is ex- 
ceedingly soft and full, and commands a high price, while the 
fur of the more common kinds is coarse, but extensively used, 
being comparatively very low in price. 

The black fox is never found in the torrid zone, or in south 
temperate zones; but it inhabits the north temperate and frigid 
zones of both hemispheres. He is the same in size as the com- 
mon fox, and of the same habits, except that he is more shy, 
being unknown to approach a human habitation; and, from 
the scarcity and elegance of the fur, he is called by furriers the 
‘‘king of foxes.” 

The kilt fox, which is found only in the Hudson Bay regions, 
and on the northwest coast, is the smallest of the fox family. 
He is very cunning and cautious, even for a fox, and very much 
afraid of gunpowder. So much does he dread gunpowder, that 
if it be sprinkled at the mouth of his burrow, he will remain 
within until he starves, rather than cross the threshold, or, 
if without, he will never return to the same burrow 
while the least vestige of the obnoxious compound remains. 
The fur of the kilt fox, which is sometimes called the ‘ swift 
fox,” is dense and soft, and fine in quality, and in color, of a 
grayish fawn. The stone or blue fox is somewhat smaller than 
the common fox, with a short, thick head and long, pointed 
nose. In winter the color of this fox is almost white, though 
in Siberia and Russia it has a bluish tinge. Towards the be- 
ginning of spring, or the close of winter, the blue becomes 
more apparent, and the animal turns to a grayish brown, shaded 
strongly by dark blue. At this season the fur is more thick, 
and soft, and short. In Siberia the blue fox is more abundant 
every third year, when the hunters set a large quantity of traps 
for them. The careful trapper always avoids taking them 
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when they may have a family of young pups, as the fur of the 
“baby” foxes is valueless. The name for the young foxes, 
until they are four or five weeks old, is, in Siberia, Vornik. The 
blue or Arctic fox burrows in the sand on the sea coast, making 
very deep excavations, and lining them with dry moss. They 
also make several outlets to their habitations, at some distance 
apart. They live, for the most part, on fish, mollusca, birds’ 
eggs, etc. The blue fox is of a more social and gregarious 
nature than the common fox. 

The red fox is a distinct species from the common European 
fox, although it has been confounded with it. It is about two 
feet three inches long, with a very bushy tail, measuring nearly 
a foot and a half more in length. Its general color is a fulvous 
or tawny brown, but upon the sides of its neck, shoulders, and 
back, and parts of its legs, the color is a bright red, which gives 
it its name. The tail is red and black, with a white tip. The 
red fox is found in the wooded districts of North America, and 
sometimes as far south as the Carolinas, though more especially 
among the fur countries of the far north. The fineness and 
elegance of its fur render it a very valuable acquisition to the 
hunter, who, in hunting it, takes it more easily than he can 
some others of its tribe, as it can run but a short distance 
before being tired out. The red fox, for safety, depends on its 
sagacity and cunning, and for these qualities proves himself to 
be a true fox, as wide awake as the most cunning fox of 
them all. 

The cross fox belongs mostly to Europe—Norway and Swe- 
den being its chosen countries. It is distinguished by a broad 
band of black, passing from the tip of its nose over the head 
and neck, and down the back to the tip of the tail. This 
clearly-defined black belt is crossed over the shoulders by a 
narrower black line, which passes down the fore-legs to the 
toes. The fur of this species is not considered as valuable as 
that of the two before-named. 

The silver fox is a very rare variety, for the most part possess- 
ing all the characteristics of his race; but, being a great hermit, 
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he chooses rather to seclude himself within the fastnesses of na- 
ture than to mingle freely among the haunts of men. In color, 
the silver fox is a glossy black, with a silvery shade on its sides, 
forehead, and cheeks. It is found mostly in northern latitudes, 
and its fur is so elegant and rare that the skins sell much higher 
than those of any other color. It is about the same size as the 
red fox. ; 

The fox tribe, beside their lawyer-like ‘‘ cuteness,” have ano-. 
ther characteristic, which is more pleasing, and that is, their 
fondness for their young. One of our well-known naturalists tells 
a story of a mother fox, which was driven from her home in 
the earth, with her only young one. In dread of the hounds, she 
ran for her life, though not even in her extreme terror would 
she desert her pup, but, catching it between her teeth, deter- 
mining to preserve it, at the hazard of her own life, she managed 
to elude the pursuit of the dogs for a time, until at last, coming 
across a husbandman in the field, she dropped her youngling at 
the feet of the farmer, herself thoroughly exhausted. The good 
farmer, comprehending the case, forgot his natural enmity to 
marauding foxes, and humanely preserved the lives of both from 
the attacks of the hounds. 


THE LITTLE DANCERS, A CHARADE. 


My first, a merry maiden gay, 
A restless little thing, 

With all her school-mates came to play, 
Around the fountain-spring. 

So round and round, with heedless glee, 
Her paces did she spin, 

Till from my second suddenly 
She tumbled screaming in! 


The girls they filled the air with shrieks, 
And the biggest of them ran 

And pulled her out, with hair and cheeks 
So dripping and so wan. 

Then, soon recovered on the grass, 
And pressed to speak and tell, 

She said my whole it surely was 
That threw her in the well! 


HORACE VERNET. 


One hundred and fifty years ago, there lived, in the pleasant 
town of Avignon, in the south of France, a portrait painter of 
the name of Antoine Vernet. How he became a painter, I do 
not know; but I think it likely that he began by painting 
doors and walls, and that a feeling for art, which, perhaps, he 
could not explain, led him on till he painted faces, and figures, 
and landscapes. He was, I am afraid, very poor, or he would 
not have lived at Avignon; and, I dare say, the idea often 
occurred to him, when he thought of his little son, Claude 
Joseph, that he had better bring him up to be a grocer or a 
mechanic, so that he should not live as scantily as his father. 
But the boy was so passionately fond of drawing, that, even had 
his father tried, he could not have weaned him from pencil 
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and brush; and so when he grew up, he, too, became a painter, 
and made ready for a life of poverty and art. In course of time, 
old Antoine Vernet died, and his son was at sea on the Medi- 
terranean. A storm arose, the vessel was dismasted, hurled 
heavily in the trough of the sea, shook and quivered, as though 
she would go down directly. The passengers and crew fell on 
their knees, and began to pray ; some wrung their hands, some 
tore their hair, some confessed their sins. In the midst of the 
frightful confusion, young Claude Joseph Vernet tied himself 
firmly to the stump of the mainmast, and proceeded to sketch 
the storm. His fellow-passengers, in the depth of their despair, 
_ screamed to him to make his peace with God, for this hour was 
his last; but he, with flashing eye and flushed cheek, roared 
through the clatter of the storm, that he had never seen so 
glorious a sight, and that he wouldn’t have missed it on any 
account. 

It was a fortunate storm for him. He had always loved to 
paint sea pieces; he now became the greatest marine painter 
of his day, and was sent for by the king of France, to paint 
the French seaports for the gallery of the Louvre. He lived to 
see his son, Carle, win the great French prize for painting, 
while a very young man; and when he was very old and in- 
firm, and could hardly walk to his seat in the Academy, he had 
the pleasure of watching that same son promoted to a seat there 
beside his father’s. 

Carle Vernet painted horses. His great works were cavalry 
charges, and battle scenes; those great paintings of Napoleon’s 
battles, of which you have seen prints, are his works. He, too, 
had a son, Horace. Before he could write, this fourth Vernet 
used to steal all the scraps of paper he could lay hands on, and 
draw little soldiers on them; and long before most of us have 
left school, he was a student in his father’s studio. 

When he was twenty, his father ordered him to paint a pic- 
ture for the great French prize. The subject was some scene 
from the mythology, with absurd gods and goddesses, and im- 
possible landscape, and a general flying in the face of nature, 
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Horace obeyed, but made a miserable picture ; after which, by 
way of revenge, he painted the storming of a breastwork, 
which everybody pronounced to be equal to his father’s best 
works. So his race began. He, too, went to Rome, and 
wrought for many years there, trying, in an honest, fervent way, 
to make out wherein the great old painters were true to nature, 
and wherein they were wrong, and resolving firmly that the 
great name he bore should not be disgraced in him. Like his 
father, his forte is horses and soldiers. He has painted every- 
thing (I have seen a very bad painting, which they say was his, 
and which represented an angel flying away with a young girl’s 
soul). He is so industrious that several hundred of his works are 
scattered over France and the world. But the subjects he pre- 
fers to paint, are soldiers rushing to battle, or lying down after 
the fight, begrimed with powder and blood ; horses spurred to 
full speed against infantry squares ; some spirited charger struck 
by a ball in the thick of the fight; Arabs, with war-red eyes, 
dashing over the desert to swoop upon the foe ; the storming of 
forts, and soon. And as, of all nationsin the world, the French 
are the fondest of military glory, Horace Vernet is of all their 
painters the one they like best. 

He was a great friend of Louis Philippe’s family, and painted 
for that king a full history, on canvas, of those queer wars of 
the French in Algiers. One of these Algerian pictures is 
seventy feet long, and requires about a week to see it thorough- 
ly. Now, Vernet is a great friend of the Emperor Napoleon’s. 
He is painting for him pictures of the war with Russia. He 
has finished the battle of the Alma, which they say is a splen- 
did work ; it shows you the Prince Napoleon in the foreground 
looking after Marshal St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan, and seeing 
that they do their duty, in a fine fatherly style. I have no 
doubt but we shall have from Vernet magnificent pictures of 
the capture of Sebastopol. He will not be able, conveniently, 
to put the Prince Napoleon in these, as he was in France at the 
time, but I dare say his horse will be there. 

If you saw Vernet, you would say he was a soldier, and 
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our portrait of him conveys that impression. He tries to 
look like one, wears a heavy tnoustache, and walks erect 
with a bold martial carriage. You will be sorry to hear 
that the great line of painters, which begun with Antoine Ver- 
net, ends with him. He has had no son. One daughter was 
born te him; she married Paul Delaroche, the great painter of 
history ; she is dead now, and they say her father’s heart is 
buried in her grave. 


THE TWO BEARS. 


Tue story I am going to tell would have been told, I dare 
say, by Queen Scheherazade (and I am sure it would have 
amused her sultan), only it had not happened 1,000 years ago. 
when she was telling the Arabian Nights. I did not make it 
up myself. I got it from a Frenchman. The moral of it is, 
that truth and honesty are the best policy ; and it would not be 
a bit honest in me to let you suppose I made the whole of it. 

Some half-a-dozen years ago, there lived, in a village in the 
south of France, a hearty, honest fellow; not over bright, but 
kind and good. His name was Tristapatte, or Sorrypaw, we 
might translate it. He had a wife and two small children, who 
clattered about the house in wooden shoes, and he loved them 
very tenderly. His wife had been Miss Lagingole. She had a 
good-for-nothing brother, who ran away from school, was lost 
for several years, and at last reappeared in his native village, 
leading a dancing bear, and 
playing on a fife and tabor. 
He spent the night in Trista- 
patte’s house. The bear was 
<= chained up in a neighboring 
stable; but poor Mme. Trista- 
' patte could not sleep for think- 
ing of the nearness of such a 
plocdy monster; ; and she would not let her children go out of 
her sight for fear some dreadful accident shouid happen to them. 
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What was her horror, therefore, when, the next morning, her hus- 
band told her that he was going away to travel with the bear and 
his brother-in-law. The poor woman was beside herself with 
grief and fear. ‘Oh, my dear husband!” she cried, “I know 
that dreadful bear will pick your bones!” ‘ Nonsense,” said 
Lagingole. ‘‘Oh! brother Lagingole,” cried Mrs. Patte, ‘if he 
will go with you, promise me, at least, that no harm shall ever 
come to my dear husband, that no cruel bear shall ever eat him up. 
O! O! O!” And the poor woman began to cry at the thought 
of such a thing. Lagingole promised very readily. It is easy 
enough for people to promise who never intend to be careful to 
perform; and the three set off together from the village—poor 
Patte playing on the drum and fife, and Lagingole leading the 
bear behind him, and poor Mrs. Patte with her little children fol- 
lowing a great way off, and crying, “Oh! brother Lagingole, 
take care that my dear Patte is not eaten by a bear.” 

After several adventures, Lagingole embarked his bear, and 
fife, and tabor, and poor Patte, in a ship that was sailing for the 
East. They met with a dreadful storm. The bear died of sea- 
sickness, and, at last, Lagingole and Tristapatte were cast pen- 
niless ashore. It was somewhere in the East, among the Mus- 
sulmans, but I cannot tell you where. They landed in the domini- 
ons of Shahabaham, not far from the residence of that despot, 
whose grand vizier, Marrico, being speedily informed of the arri- 
val of strangers, sent for them to the palace, and they had to go. 
Shahabaham, you must know, was a spoilt prince, which is even 
worse than a spoilt child ; for, whereas, a spoilt child, when out 
of humor, can only smash all the dolls’ heads in the nursery, a 
spoilt sultan can cut off as many human heads as he likes, when 
he is in a bad temper. Both, spoilt sultans and spoilt children, 
are very unhappy people, principally because neither have 
good consciences, and neither have anything particular to do. 
Spoilt children get tired of their playthings, and are a great an- 
noyance to everybody. Spoilt sultans get tired of all the 
novelties their viziers can provide for their amusement, and,some- 
times, cut off their viziers’ heads, by way of variety. Marrico, 
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was, therefore, very unhappy. The sultan had had a present 
of a white polar bear only a few weeks before; and he really 
seemed to find some pleasure in looking at the great unwieldy 
beast without a tail, which gritted its sharp, white fangs every 
time he went up to its cage 
and shook a stick atit. But 
there was no snow in Tur- © 
- key, such as all white bears 
== love. The unusual heat of 
- the climate did not agree 
= with his constitution, and 
the bear died, to the great 
vonsternatior. of the vizier, 
on the same night when Lagingole and our friend Patte made 
their appearance in the sultan’s dominions. The vizier did not 
dare to tell his master, who had got out of bed the wrong side 
that morning, and had had a black dog on his back all day, of the 
event which he knew would make him very angry. He was a 
coward, who kept putting off the evil moment, and suffering 
twice as much from fear as he need have done if he had boldly 
gone and told Shahabaham the truth, at once. And I recom- 
mend you, when you have anything disagreeable to do, to go at 
once and get it done. 

‘“‘ Approach, O, strangers,” cried the vizier to Tristapatte and 
Lagingole. ‘As ye have landed on our master’s shores, custom 
demands that ye shall do something for his highness’s amuse- 
ment. What can you do?” ‘TJ’ll dance a saraband,” said 
Lagingole, ‘and my friend Patte will play upon his fife and 
tabor.” ‘That won’t do,” answered Marrico, “our sultan is 
tired of seeing people dance. If you had a dancing bear, 
now... .” ‘The very thing! I have,” cried Lagingole. 
‘‘ No, we have not,” cried Tristapatte, plucking him by the skirt 
of his coat. ‘ What’s the use of telling a lie about it. That’s 
the way you always do.” ‘Hold your tongue,” said Lagingole. 
Tristapatte and Lagingole spoke this in French, so that they 
were not understood by Marrico. 
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One day, Bill brought in a pretty dirty-looking newspaper, 
and sat down in the cabin of the “Golden Grocer” to read 
it. He could not read very well, to be sure, but he could 
read, and he could write, and he could cipher, for he was a 
New England boy, where, however poor a boy is, he learns those 
things (and more) at the free-school. 

‘There they attend to the three “‘ R’s””—assome wag said— 
“ Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rithmetic.” 


So Bill read and I listened. 

«© Awful Ca-c-a-l-cal—what is this word ?” 

I looked over the paper and I said— 

“ Calamity, Bill—awful calamity—that’s what it is—awful 


calamity.” 
‘Well, well,” said Bill, “ that ’1l do—I ain’t deaf ; it’s no 


ase hollering ‘awful calamity’ that way ; I could have found it 


out.”’ 
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You see he was a little pestered because I could read so much 
better than he could. So I sat down and he read along aloud 
to me: 

«“ AwruL Cantamity.—Last week our vicinity was visited by 
a fearful tempest. About five o’clock of Wednesday, a heavy 
cloud came rolling up in the west. In an hour it spread away 
north and south, and began to lighten and thunder some. 
Then we heard a rushing sound, and, shortly after, the trees near 
our town began to bend and wave in the wind. Animals and 
stock were strangely frightened, and ran about. In a few mo- 
ments we knew the reason why. A terrific whirlwind passed 
through the woods close to our town, and laid everything low ; 
trees were torn up by the roots, and trunks and branches were 
twisted off. The path of the hurricane was about a quarter of 
a mile wide. Where it crossed the river it scooped up the 
water, and fish were found lying about in the fields. Roofs were 
blown off, and houses were blown down ; nothing in its track 
escaped. Every house on Squire Hobbs’s plantation was blown 
down ; h.s wife was badly hurt, and four of his negroes were 
killed. We expect to hear of much destruction, though we 
are thankful that our town escaped,” etc. 

So Bill read on and [I listened. 

But let us see what a wonderful thing a New York newspa- 
per has now come to be; and bear it in mind that in New York 
city alone there are now published some two hundred _periodi- 
cals, of which twelve are daily papers. 

What do these daily papers furnish to every man in the 
city before his breakfast? Here is a brief list—(the Tribune, 
Times and Herald contain almost the same quantity of matter). 


THE CONTENTS. 


1st. Four hundred advertisements—of every kind—offering 
to sell all kinds of things, from a frigate to a tooth-pick ; want- 
ing to buy, wanting to let, wanting situations, wanting inform- 
ation, and what not. 


2d. News by telegraph, from every quarter of the country, of 
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what has happened up to three hours before the paper goes to 
press. 

3d. The debates in Congress up to midnight. 

4th. The news from Europe, and letters from Turkey, and 
Sweden, and China, and Timbuctoo. 

5th. Able editorials, hot from the brains and pens of able 
editors, which contain more talent than most books. 

6th. Reports of meetings and speeches, of murders and rows, 
of fires and fights, of operas and plays, of police and prisons; 
and of all kinds of things which have gone on in the city for 
twenty-four hours. 

7th. Law intelligence from al! the courts. 

8th. Marine intelligence from the hundreds of vessels that 
have arrived and sailed. . 

9th. Commercial intelligence, about money, and goods, and 
stocks, and bonds. 

10th. Letters from city and county correspondents, telling 
of abuses, and news, and watering-places, etc. 

1ith. Terrible doings in Kansas. 

12th. Literary intelligence about books, authors, etc., etc. 

And all this various matter, as Mr. Parton tells us in his Life of 
Horace Greeley, would make up into a book of over 400 printed 
pages. Now, how is it all got together in the space of one short 
day? Near one hundred and fifty men are engaged (some for a 
part and others all the time) in collecting it. In this way, 
there are some forty paid correspondents who write letters from 
every part of the world; some fifty collectors of telegraphic 
news in all parts of this country; some fifteen men who spend 
their whole time in getting news in every part of the city; 
some fifteen more in collecting marine news ; and beside these, 
there are some twelve editors to each of these wonderful daily 


papers. 
So much for the matter; now what is done with it? 


HOW IT IS PRINTED. 


Up all this written news is sent to the fifth story, where 
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the room is filled with fonts of type, at which are working 
the printers as silently as if they were made of iron, and 
you hear nothing but the click, click of the type as they 
set them up. Nigh seventy men are employed here all the 
long night. Most boys have heard of the “ printer’s Devil”— 
the little boy covered with ink and dirt, who runs of errands 
and does all kinds of odd jobs, is called the ‘“ Devil.”” Some 
say he got this name because that the authors always said, 
when the boy came for copy before it was ready—* The 
Devil!” 


Well, the matter is set up, and then it is sent down under 
ground—under the pavement—where is a steam-engine, and a 
monstrous and wonderful printing-press. Upon this the types 
are arranged, and when all is ready, the paper is placed, and 
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the steam is let on, and to work the mighty engine goes like 
lightning, and the printed sheets are sped off from ten to thirty 
thousand in an hour. 

Wonderful, isn’t it ? 

Then they are seized and folded, and away they are sent all 
over the country through the mails, and all over the city by 
hundreds of newsboys, and every man gets his newspaper 
before breakfast. 

And this newspaper, which we sit down and read so quietly, 
has enlisted the services of some two hundred and fifty men ; 
and, to make the single issue, has taken some two hundred 
days’ work ; and, to print the edition of 30,000, has taken some 
fifty cart-loads of paper. The cost per week is some 6,000 
dollars, which will be three hundred and twelve thousand dol- 
lars a year; and yet, we buy the newspaper all complete for 
two cents! 

Such is a newspaper now—and a hundred and fifty years 
ago it was printed on a sheet the size of a letter. 


BROTHERS & SISTERS; 
oR, 
THE LESSONS OF A SUMMER. 


CHAPTER X, 


Tue day the travelers from New York were to arrive, the 
autumn holidays commenced at Brentwood Parsonage. It was 
just as well it happened so, or rather that Mr. Quincy had ar- 
ranged the matter ; for even John and Anna, usually so studious, 
were altogether too much interested in what was going on, for 
good recitations. 

Mrs. Quincy, knowing how long the hours would seem, had 
found an errand for the boys, which involved a long walk, tha. 
would occupy most of the morning. She advised the little 
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girls to busy themselves with their needles, but Clara had quite 
too much on hand. Emily and Miss Blanche were to room to- 
gether; and to the adornment of their chamber the morning 
was devoted. Clara brought her rocking-chair, all her favorite 
books for the table, and would have added her work-basket, 
but Anna suggested that Emily would probably bring a much 
handsomer one of her own. She regretted that her favorite 
bantam chicken could not be caged, just for a night or so, to 
add to the attractions of the apartment. Morris had told her 
how fond his sister was of pets; and that she had a globe of 
gold fish, and two Canary birds. 

Anna occasionally opened the door of Mrs. Bradford’s room, 
to be sure that nothing was forgotten, and told her mother 
that it was very fortunate she did so ; ‘“ for the curtain was blow- 
ing about at a great rate, and the vase of flowers would 
have been knocked down, and ruined the toilet cover in 
another minute!’ Clara also journeyed up stairs at least six 
times after she had announced her task accomplished—once to 
alter the situation of the rocking-chair from the window to the 
side of the bed, and then to move it back to the window. | She 
added Mrs. Howitt’s “‘ Birds and Flowers” to the collection of 
volumes she had before made, and secretly conveyed the work- 
basket in after all, at the risk of her choicest treasure being 
undervalued. 

How eagerly the dining-room clock was watched that after- 
noon. Ifit had been at all inclined to vanity, it might have grown 
conceited from the attention paid to it. Morris thought several 
times that it must have stopped ; but no, the pendulum ticked 
away with the most provoking calmness—no faster and no 
slower, for all their impatience. 

At last, the hour-hand pointed at five. This was the earliest 
possible moment that the stage could be expected. Mr. Quincy 
came out of the study, ready to walk to the tavern where it 
halted, with the boys. Morris promised to wave his handker- 
chief very hard as soon as it came in sight, and was cast down 
for an instant by Clara’s exclamation: ‘ What if they shouldn’t 
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come, after all?” He could not entertain the possibility of a 
disappointment ; and Mrs. Quincy, when appealed to, thought 
there was no reason to do so. The boys and Mr. Quincy turned 
dowr the road, and the little girls stationed themselves at a side 
window, from which there was a glimpse of the tavern porch. 
Clara wondered her mother could sit and sew so calmly, just as 
if nothing was going to happen. 

Of course, the stage was late that night. If no one had been 
expected, it would have rolled down the street half an hour be- 
fore the time. They could see Morris walking impatiently 
about, up and down the road; once he ran up, and called John, 
and Anna was certain he had seen it at the top of the hill; but 
no, the great cloud of dust opened a little, and there was only 
Mr. Mason’s team, with its four horses, bringing flour and dry- 
goods, and all manner of things to the store-keeper’s, from 
Concord. 

At last, when they least looked for it—things often happen 
so—the red and yellow stage really came rattling down the 
road, to the quick snapping of the driver’s whip. There was 
no more suspense for the party at the tavern. Mr. Bradford 
was out the moment the steps were let down; and Morris, 
scarcely knowing what he was about, jumped into the seat thus 
left vacant, and was kissed by his mamma and Emily before all 
the rest of the passengers. 

Mrs. Bradford thought it would be much pleasanter for them 
all to walk to the parsonage; so she, with Miss Blanche 
and her pupil, were helped out by the gentlemen, and various 
small baskets, traveling-bags, and shawls were handed after 
them. Emily scarcely knew what to make of it, when Morris 
offered, of his own accord, to relieve her of her share ; and Mr. 
Quincy smiled, and said, as he remembered the old way at home: 
«‘ Oh, it is the fashion of the country, my dear ;”’ and John added: 
‘¢ We don’t let our sisters wait on themselves in New Hampshire, 
father means.” 

Morris, who had quite forgotten his promise in the excite- 
ment of the meeting, quitted his mamma suddenly, and running 
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back to the great horse-block in front of the tavern, gave the 
signal to the parsonage that all was right, while John walked 
on with Miss Blanche and Emily, leaving the gentlemen to fol- 
low as soon as they had arranged about the trunks. 

Meantime, at the side window, Clara was the first ‘to shout: 
“Oh, ma, they’re come! There’s the stage a? 

‘‘ But Morris does not wave his handkerchief,” said the more 
cautious Anna. ‘I’m afraid we are going to be disappointed.” 

Clara, as ready to despond as she was to anticipate, felt a 
choking about the throat; for, if the Bradfords had not arrived, 
of what avail was that rocking-chair, the disposition of which 
had caused her such serious deliberation? The tears made 
everything dim before her, and she had turned away to hide 
them from Anna, when her sister exclaimed: ‘‘ There’s Morris, 
after all; yes, he’s waving ever so hard ; oh, dear, come Clara!” 
and they were already out of the gate, when Mrs. Quincy 
quietly laid aside her sewing, and rose to see her visitors. 

She was amused to see the little girls, after all their eagerness, 
hang back shyly, when Jolin, escorting Miss Blanche and Emily, 
came in sight; but he appeared to make everything pleasant 
between them, and Miss Blanche held out her hand to Anna, 
with a smile that put the child at her ease. Emily and Clara 
were decidedly “ stiff’ toward each other, though it arose only 
from mutual embarrassment. 

Mrs. Bradford was in one of her most amiable moods, and, as 
every one said, ‘she was a most fascinating person when she 
chose to be.” Mrs. Quincy was agreeably disappointed. She 
praised the improvement in Morris; he had grown so much, 
and seemed so active, ‘‘ though brown, to be sure, and quite out 
of his jackets—besides, open jackets were now entirely gone 
by. However!” And this last meant that Monroe could 
easily remedy the fault in dress, and she, fortunately, had every 
description of compound with her, that was said to remove tan 
and freckles. Mr. Bradford did not hesitate to say that he was 
delighted with the change. Morris could scarcely keep from 
bursting out, with his grand secret, on the spot, and was only re- 
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strained by a look from Mr. Quincy, who noticed his cheeks 
flush, and his eyes kindle, as his father spoke. 

The iittle girls and Miss Blanche had started off at once ona 
grand review of what guide-books call “ objects of interest.” 
The chickens were marshaled by Clara’s well-known call, and 
the bantam pronounced perfect—pantalettes and all. Morly 
had just been milked, and Jane, full of astonishment at hearing 
Emily say, ‘‘ she did not know whether she liked warm milk or 
not, for she had never tasted it,” presented her with a tumbler- 
ful on the spot. Jane—‘ Yankee girl,” as she was, and 
of course curious about ‘them ladies from York State”— 
admired Miss Blanche much more than Mrs. Bradford. ‘She 
was so sweet and white.” She was, indeed, pale enough, poor 
girl! while “ Miss Bradford wore splendid clothes, to be sure, 
but she hadn’t such a handsome skin, no how.” 

Then the travelers were escorted to their rooms, where Emily 
graciously tried the rocking-chair, and gave Clara a_ great 
triumph, by saying that she had not brought a work-basket 
with her, and was extremely obliged for the loan of her new 
friend’s. 

The sisters came to the conclusion, that Emily Bradford was 
a most agreeable companion, before they finally settled them- 
selves to sleep at night. 

‘She admired my bantam so much,” said Clara, ‘‘ and doesn’t 
care for turkeys at all.” 

«¢ And minds her mother so nicely,” said Anna. 

«She thinks my rocking-chair more comfortable than her 
own at home,” continued Clara. 

«¢ And loves Miss Blanche so much, and is so glad she is go- 
ing to be her real governess after this,” returned her sister. 


«Are you sleepy, Clara?” 
“Not a bit!” But the voice and manner were a little 


drowsy. 

‘‘ She’s read all Miss Leslie’s stories, and has Miss Edge- 
worth’s and Mrs. Sherwood’s in a row at home, and she’s reading 
Berquin’s Children’s Friend to Miss Blanche, in French. I wish 
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we could study French; don’t you, Clara? Do you hear 
me 2” 

“O yes!” But it was a very faint, “ roused-up” response. 
showing that Clara was near dream-land. 

Great was the bustle and delight when Mrs. Bradford’s trav- 
eling-trank was unpacked the next morning. She had provided 
presents for the whole household, with the most liberal hand, 
and Emily was made happy by dispensing them, and listening 
to Clara’s raptures. 

Meantime, Morris had appeared with John in the study, and 
the two boys went through with a brief review of the summer’s 
lessons. Mr. Bradford was fully as much astonished and grati- 
fied as Morris had hoped, and the boy received his commenda- 
tion, with a pleasure that no selfish indulgence had ever given 
him; and he felt fully repaid for the self-denial and persever- 
ance his progress had cost him. 

‘But John is a long distance beyond you yet,” said Mr. 
Bradford, presently. ‘When do you enter college, John? 
Do you propose to carry him through yourself, Mr. Quincy ?” 

‘“‘T should, if there was any prospect of his entering at all,” 
said Mr. Quincy ; ‘but a country parson’s salary will not do 
much towards a liberal education for his children.” 

Morris looked up eagerly, in hopes that his father was going 
to propose some way out of the difficulty, for he knew how 
John longed to go to college, and how much Mrs. Quincy desired 
it. But he only said— 

‘‘ Too bad, with such a head as he has; and this boy of mine 
not caring a peg-top for his advantages.” 

“He will learn to ; he begins already, I am sure,” Mr. Quincy 
answered kindly. 

‘You have worked wonders, I acknowledge ;” and Mr. 
Bradford laid down the Latin Reader, from which Morris had 
been construing, better satisfied than he had ever been before 
with the tuition his son had received, though he had paid many 
an exorbitant school-bill for him already. 


i 


BALLOONS 


THERE is an old story, which is told by 
the old Greek writers, about an ingenious 
workman who lived in some impossible 
place, and was always contriving impossible 
machines, to astonish and outwit his neigh- 
bors. One day this ingenious man gave out 
that he had at last succeeded in making a 
pair of wings, with which he could fly as 
well as any bird, and that on a given day he 
would start, and fly across an arm of the sea. 
When the day came, there were, as you may 
imagine, immense crowds collected to see him; and, as he had 
announced, he started from the top of a high tower, and actually 
flew along for some distance, whirling his wings through the air 
with a hurtling noise. But before very long, his strength gave 
way; he began to work his wings more slowly—he sank lower 
and lower in air, until at last the wings stopped altogether, and 
he fell into the sea, and was drowned. 

The gray-headed old men who saw him, then turned to their 
children, and bade them take warning by his example, and 
never, on any account, leave the solid ground when they went 
on ajourney. ‘ For,” said they, ‘“‘if Providence had intended 
us to fly, we should have had wings, like the birds and tnsects.” 

A long, long while after this fine lesson, it was found out that 
the argument of the gray-headed old men was not so sound as it 
seemed at first; and that, as we could swim without fins, we 
might, possibly, also fly without wings. Two very ingenious 
brothers, named Mongolfier, who made paper, in a little coun- 
try town of France, began a series of experiments, with a view 
to traveling through air. They made large silken bags, which 
they distended on a frame, with the open mouth of the bag 
turned downward; under this bag they burnt wool and straw. 
The air inside of the bag became so much thinner and lighter, 
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in consequence of the heat, than the air outside, that the bag 
rose to a height of several thousand feet. When this wool and 
straw were all consumed, the bag fell to the earth. After this 
experiment had been made several times, a bold man, named De 
Rozier, said he would go up in the bag—or balloon, as it was 
called. Accordingly, a very large bag was made for the pur- 
pose, and a seat of wicker-work fastened to the mouth, or lower 
part; in the middle of the seat stood a brazier, in which the 
wool and straw burned. De Rozier went up quite safely, until 
the men on the earth beneath looked no bigger than ants; then 
he gradually let the fire slacken, and came down as gently and 
as smoothly as he had gone up. This wonderful feat caused a 
great deal of excitement, as you may fancy, and in all civilized 
countries, men set about making balloons, and ascending into the 
air. A great many valuable lives were thus lost; for it is ex- 
tremely dangerous work. But some years after Rozier’s ascent, 
others were achieved, far more wonderful than his, and which 
were the means of teaching us far more about the air than had 
ever been known before. Two very learned Frenchmen, among 
others, rose over four miles in the air—so high that it was only 
now and then they caught a glimpse of the earth beneath, which 
was mostly hidden by the clouds. Others, again, made aston- 
ishing journeys—sometimes whirled through the air above the 
clouds, at the rate of a hundred miles in little more than an 
hour. ; 

Up to this time, however, I am bound to say that no one has 
ever discovered a method of directing a balloon in the air. 
When a balloon rises, the wind directs it where it will. Many 
attempts have been made to invent a machine that shall fly, by 
means of paddles or wings, in any direction required ; they have 
all failed, and a great name is in store for him who shall solve 
the problem. 

Three kinds of balloons are now made. One is the balloon 
in which ascents are made by aeronauts. This is in shape as 
near a sphere as possible, and is made of silk stuff. The stuff is 
usually cut in strips, like the slices of a melon, then sewed to- 
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gether with double 
seams, over each of 
which strong pa- 
per, or some simi- ¢ 
lar substance, is - 
tightly glued or = 
gummed; the ~ 
whole of the out- 
side is then coated 
with india rubber 
or other varnish. 
When it is dry, hydrogen gas, which is ten times lighter than 
air, is pumped into the inside, and secured by means of a cock. 
The car hangs from a stout ring, which is supported by a 
fine network, surrounding the whole sphere. The whole ma- 
chine is moored to earth by strong cords, until all is ready for 
the ascent. When the time comes, the cords are cut, and the 
balloon rises. After it reaches a certain height, the travel- 
ers, if they choose, throw down the sand which has served 
them as ballast—and, as each lot goes overboard, the fairy 
machine shoots higher and higher. When they wish to 
descend—after a certain height the air becomes too thin for 
breathing, and it is often very cold—they turn the gas-cock 
slightly, and let a portion of the gas in the balloon escape. By 
the help of this cock, they can regulate the escape of gas as 
they please, and so descend gently and safely. 

Another species of balloon is the old fire-balloon, which is 
made in various ways, though aeronauts seldom use it for their 
ascents. In this balloon the bottom of the sphere is left open, 
and under an opening stands a brazier, in which either wool or 
cotton, or, still oftener, a sponge saturated with spirits of wine 
or turpentine is set, and lighted. The balloon rises in conse- 
quence of the fire, which, as I explained before, makes the air 
in the sphere thinner, and fills it with smoke. The common 
fire-balloons which are set off on holidays, are generally made 
of strong, thin paper, colored blue or red; the edges are strongly 
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pasted together with gum arabic, or some such adhesive sub- 
stance, and the whole is coated either with gum arabic or with 
varnish. When these balloons are well made, so that no air can 
escape, and the paper cannot catch fire, they will rise as long 
as there remains anything in the brazier to burn. 

Yet another balloon is 
made on the same plan as 
the large balloons; it is 
made of gold-beater’s skin, 
and is quite small. The 
sphere is filled with hy- 
drogen gas, and a min- 
—N iature car is attached to 
; oe the bottom. This will rise 
till it is lost to view, and remain suspended in air till the 
winds and the damp destroy it. In a room, it will cling to 
the ceiling for days together. 

For amusement, the fire-balloons are the best to construct. 
A number of them, of various colors, present a very curious 
and pretty sight, as they ascend toward the sky. They have 
more than once been mistaken for strange comets by distant 
observers ; and waggish boys, at some schools, are still, I be- 
lieve, in the habit of playing practical jokes with them, upon 
their masters. 
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GATHERED about our fireside once more, with the close-drawn curtains 
mufiling the shrill voice of the November wind without, the mellow rays of 
the shaded lamp blending with the red, cheery glow of the coals, and both 
together shedding brightness upon the group of pleasant faces around the 
table, we come to look over the tokens of remembrance which have collected 
for us since our last meeting. 

And first, we see a pretty little note from a little girl living away in Wis- 
consin. It is dated back in March, and we cannot understand why it has not 
reached us long before now. However, it is just as welcome even at this late 
day, and we thank Ellie for her good wishes, and will willingly admit her to 
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our fireside circle, where she may tell us talons she pleases of fe far-off 
western home. 

There is a note from Esther, too, which is so pretty and graceful that we 
should like to print it entire, if we had only room. And another from the 
high and mighty secretary of her small majesty, Titania Regina, presenting 
us with a fairy charade of her royal composition. Besides many others from 
Kitty, Josephine, Georgie, Charlie, Frank, and other friends, old and new, 
who come with new riddles, or answers to the old. 

Esther brings us the prettiest 

ANSWER TO KITTY’S CHARADE. 
The farmer may well look out to see 

If the fox is prowling his hen-coop about, 
And his daughter is careful, most properly, 

To put on her glove before going out. 
The purple fox-glove thus I will frame, 

A little flower that I like right well, 
But what is the sounding Latin name, 

That the doctor gives it, I cannot tell. 

Of the new material we shall give you first a pretty 
FAIRY CHARADE. 
BY TITANIA REGINA. 

My first you may see on a still, clear night, 
With her pensive face, so calm and white, 
Shining from out the waters bright. 
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And on my second, worn and gray, 
Dance the house-elves, merry and gay, 
From twelve o’ the clock till break of day. 


While my gleaming whole, with its silvery flow, 
Is a quivering bridge where the fairies go 


From the worlds above to the worlds below. 
And next, 
A CHARADE FOR THE SEASON. 


BY LETTIE WILSON. 


Golden autumn-days are here, 
\ Forest leaves are red and brown ; 

My first upon the bushes near 
Drops its scarlet clusters down. 

But my second stands alone, 
All its ugliness revealed, 

For the sweet white rose is gone 
Under which it grew concealed. 


Never mind! my whole stands yet, 
Stript of some leaves it may be, 

But it cannot quite forget 
All the glory of the tree— 

Tree which gave its own sweet name 
To an author of our land, 

One whom we most proudly claim 
Foremost of our gifted band. 


T.earning to Read is the third of Mr. Abbott’s series for the little ones, 
and a very charming little series it is, too. Crowded full of delightful pic- 
tures, illustrated by short stories, verses, and conversations, adapted te the 
limit of a little child’s mind, they are deservedly most popular with the small 
people for whom Mr. Abbott so kindly and perseveringly labors. 

The School Vocalist is a new musical Manual by George Henry Curtis and 
Francis H. Nash. It is chiefly intended for instruction in schools, as its name 
expresses, and has been decided by competent judges to be especially admi- 
rable and excellent for its purpose. We notice through it many beautiful old 
songs that we have long loved, with many others that are new to us. Alto- 
gether, the collection is more complete than any similar one we have ever 
seen. 

The History of Hernando Cortez, by John S. C. Abbott, is a small volume, 
written in Mr. Abbott’s usual simple and attractive style, and uniform in size 
and appearance with his former series of juvenile histories. The story of 
Cortez and his followers, in the Conquest of Mexico, is full of wild adventure 
and interest, which wil! enchain the attention of young readers. while many 
important lessons may be learned therefrom. 


ABOUT NEW YORK—THE WATER WORKS. 


One day a man driving a cart, loaded with a large cask, came 
along the dock, and said to Bill: 

** Hullo! you, there! want some water?” 

‘No, thank’ee; not by a plaguy sight,” sang out Bill, in his 
rough way. 

“Why, Bill,” said I, * does he sell water?” 

“« Yes, indeed,” said he; “lots of it; he gets a cent a pail; 
for the water in these ’ere pumps down town is mighty strong 
of lime and salt, and has a sort of doctor’s-stuff taste; you jest 
go up to the pump there, and try it; you jest go.” 

So I went ; and sure enough, it was so bad that I spit it out, 
quick enough. This seemed queer to me; for at Mayford, 
when I wanted good, sweet water, 1 got it out of a clean, deep 
well, down at the bottom of which I could see my own face, as 
clear as in a mirror; and it was kept clean by a great speckled 
trout, that I myself had caught when he was little, and put in 
there. Once in a while, he would get in the bucket when I 
drew it up; but, after looking at him, back I put him, and I 
don’t know but he may be growing there yet. 


1 


It is so easy in Mayford to get good water to drink, that I had 
never thought how good it was, and how starved for it I should 
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be if I had to drink from the New York pumps. Nor had I 
ever thought how much water a half million of people, crowded 
together in the lower part of New York island, would use ; nor 
had I ever asked myself—Where do they get it? 

But I can tell you, ‘“Schoolfellows,” that if it happen that 
you should go across the plains to California, or across the 
deserts to Timbuctoo, or are caught in a storm at sea, and your 
water is so spent that you can’t have, say more than half-a-pint 
a day—then you will learn to know what a delicious drink it is 
that you have in your wells all over New England, which you 
draw out with your “old oaken buckets,” in bright summer 
days. 

Well, the time came when more water must be had, or New 
York must cease to grow; and a “Company” of men, called 
the ‘‘ Manhattan Water Company,” were allowed to put up 
steam-pumps in the upper part of the city, and to build reser- 
voirs, and to lay pipes in the streets, and to sell water. But 
by-and-by, so many people collected here, that more water 
must be had; and it was decided that a river must be made to 
flow into the city, so that all could drink. 

The little streams flowed along under shadowy trees, and the 
trees whispered to one another, and kissed one another across 
the water, and the sun shone down through the trees into the 
deep pools, and showed the clear, sandy bottom, and the yellow 
perch and beautiful trout watching there for flies; and when- 
ever these streams came to a rocky place they never hesitated, 
but, dashing along, down they went— 

Rumble, and jumble, and tumble, 


Till they got themselves down to the bottom! 
That’s the way those streams did; and the cattle came down to 
them to drink; and the boys came slyly along, and now and 
then hooked out a fish; and the girls came and gathered pond- 
lilies; and the streams had no idea of ever doing anything 
but what they had always done—run on down to the great 
Hudson. But one day, along their banks came a small party 
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of men, and they caught no fish, and they gathered no lilies, 
for they were 
“ A ComMItTTEr”’ 

from the very reverend Board of Aldermen of New York—seri- 
ous fellows, judges of good dinners, and turtle-soup, and fat 
“‘jobs’”—and they walked along in their black coats, by the 
side of these murmuring streams, and one said, “Hum! This 
is too little.” 

And another said, “Hum! This is too muddy.” 

And another said, ‘Hum! Let’s taste this.” 

And then he said, ‘Hum! Methinks a drop of brandy would 
improve it.’ And then they all laughed out— Haw! haw! 
haw !”—there in the country, as loud as they pleased—that 
Committee, the Fathers of the city. But finally they came to 
the clear and deep “ Croton ;” and they stood there and looked 
at it; and then they all said: 

«This will do!” 

“ Will it though?” murmured the Croton, as it ran away 
down between the trees, and dashed along among the rocks. 
But one day a gang of men came there, and they cut away at 
the trees, and dug away at the rocks, and threw out the dirt in 
a surprising manner; and the Croton said: 

‘* What’s this ?7—what’s this?” 

But to work they kept; and they dug, and blasted, and ham- 
mered, and masoned, and more and more the Croton wondered, 
as they built out the strong stone-wall across it, till at last the 
finishing course was laid, and the Croton said : 

‘¢Well, I’m dammed!” 

And sure enough, it was dammed across, with a wall as strong 
as the walls of Babylon; and thenceforth it was to run no more 
under the shadowy trees, no more among the dashing rocks; 
but down through a dark aqueduct, built of solid masonry, and 
through iron tubes, and over the High Bridge at Harlem, until 
it poured itself into a great reservoir on New York island, 
thirty-eight miles from its dam. Thirty millions of gallons a 
day are poured into the reservoirs, and thence through iron 
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pipes, under the streets, are carried into every house in New 
York. And all this water-works has cost the city $22,000,000. 
In our squares we have superb fountains, which used to play ; 
but alas, they play no more, never, now. Why?- Because this 
thirty million of gallons only supplies the consumption and 
waste of the people. 
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Just think, for a moment, what would become of all the 
people in New York, if their water were to fail them for one 
day! ; 


THE RETURN. 


Well, after ten days spent in New York, the sloop having 
sold all her potatoes, and taken in various hogsheads of 
molasses, and quintals of fish, and boxes of candles, to carry 


to the stores at Mayford, we prepared to return to our old 
town. 
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Now, I had had a good time there with Bill Shelly, and had 
seen lots of things (the half of which I have not told) ; but I had 
not seen my Uncle Tom, who used to visit us in gigs. Why? 
Because he was away somewhere on his business. 

But I was glad to go back, once more, to see my dear old 
mother, and to have a race with the boys, and to learn my les- 
sons, and I said—* Jerry !” 

Jerry cocked up his ears, and wondered what I was going to 
say now. 

* Jerry, hurrah for Mayford—hurrah, Jerry !”’ 

Jerry jumped about and barked, as though he thought it 
would be fine fun once more to get there, and chase the rabbits 
and squirrels. 

Well, before we went, I ran up to a shop that I had seen, and 
bought two loaves of twist, and four round New Year’s cakes, 
and these I decided to carry to my mother. Beside these, I had 
bought her a very nice pair of scissors that I knew she wanted, 
and a plaid handkerchief that I knew she would like. Then 
I had bought for myself a very fine fish-line, and a long reed 
pole, and a splendid knife with four blades, a file, a boat-hook, 
and a cork-screw in it, which I expected to find very useful, 
though, to tell the truth, it was rather heavy. I had also 
bought a beautiful ivory pin-cushion, to screw upon a table, 
such as I had seen ladies use. What was I going to do 
with it? 

I guess, if you had known Lizzy Loper as well as I did, you 
would not ask that question. If you had seen her blue eyes, 
and flaxen curls, and pink cheeks, and white teeth—dear me! 
what was I going to do with it, sure enough ? 

Well, we pulled and hauled, and got the Golden Grocer into 
the stream, and hoisted sail, and away we went with the wind 
and tide up the East River, and past the ship-yards and beauti- 
ful country-seats, and through Hell-gate, and past Throg’s-neck, 
and then we opened into the blue Sound. 0, it was beautiful, 
and we dashed along quite finely. Jerry and I were in the 
bows, and I felt so glorious that I began to shout and sing 
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away ; and Jerry, he began to bark as though he saw that “dog 
again, ’way out there at sea. 

Suddenly, I heard Bill say— 

‘“¢ Hallo, you Phil there—I say !” 

‘Well, what?” 

“‘T say, if you holler that way, and make such a rumpus, 
you'll frighten somebody.” 

“Who, now ?” 

“The mermaids, maybe.” 

‘Pooh, Bill; there aint any mermaids now-a-days, you 
know.” 

“No mermaids! You jest wait till you’ve been up anc 
down the Sound as much as I have, and seen them sitting on 
their tails, down there by Riker’s Island, a-combing their sea- 
green hair, and singing Mere in a doleful but very sweet voice. 
You jest wait till you’ve seen and heard ’em, and then see if 
you’ll say there are no mermaids.” 

‘Now, Bill,” said I, rather staggered, as I crept up to him ; 
“now, Bill’—and then I saw a little twinkle, and I caught 
hold of him, and then he laughed away— 

“* Haw—haw—haw !” and I laughed, too 

“ Hi—hi—hi !”’ both of us, as loud as we could. “* Mermaids ?”’ 
said I. ‘Pooh !” 3 

“Well,” said Bill, “You jest look in the cabin, and you'll 
find mermaids there.” 

And sure enough there was a woman who looked sick, and a 
nice little girl with her, who took care of her. I had not seen 
them come aboard, and I am not now going to tell about Julia 
Ellis. 

Bill showed me how to bait my hook, and all one day I fished 
with it from the side of the sloop, in the deep blue salt water. Did 
I catch anything? Indeed I did—one good strong horse-mack- 
erel, and that was all; but, I tell you what, that made my heart 
beat and my eyes sparkle. 

As we came near Mayford, I could see the steeples and the 
brown roofs >f the houses; and both Jerry and I thought we 
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shuuld fly as we began to snuff the scents of home. As soon as 
we landed, I ran across the lots, and Jerry ran, too; and we 
scrambled over the fences, and raced through the back garden, 
and into the kitchen of our house, and there was my dear mother 
waiting for us! 


She opened her arms, and I jumped into them, and then I 
wis glad that I was at home in Mayford. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN—A CHARADE 


A desolate creatnre, alone and aweary, 

Here comes my first from his tiresome old home ; 
Nobody cares if he’s dismal or cheery, 

Nobody wants him to go or to come. 


Nobody—watchful that none shall be reckoned 
Handsomer, nicer, and neater than he— 

Sees that his shirt never lacks for my second ; 
So half the time his shirt goes without me. 


Nobody stands by him, loving, caressing, 
Brightening his gloomy or sorrowful hours ; 

Nobody smiles on his pathway a blessing. 
Over its dusty track scattering flowers! 


Never a flower does he have all the summer, 
Save and except when some mischievous soul, 

Mocking his misery, sends him a ‘* Bloomer,” 
Made of the round, purple balls of my whole! 


BROTHERS & SISTERS; 


oR, 


THE LESSONS OF A SUMMER. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A wavpy week of walks, rides, and picnics followed. It was 
a long vacation for Mr. Bradford, usually devoted to his busi- 
ness, and he enjoyed it with all the heartiness of a boy. The 
roses, which had withered in the close school-room at Madame 
Durang’s, began to come back again to the cheeks of Miss 
Blanche, and Mrs. Bradford acknowledged that the fresh moun- 
tain air, plain substantial food, and freedom from all the re- 
straints of fashionable life, had been of more use to her than 
her season at Saratoga. 

‘“‘ What are we going to do to-morrow ?”’ said Emily, as they 
came slowly home from a wild-flower gathering in the woods, 
one sunny afternoon. There were not many blossoms left now, 
but the tall golden-rod, the pale life-everlasting, Michael- 
mas daisies, with their varied shades of blue and purple, and 
the scarlet berries of the bunch plum, clusteredina circle 
of bright green leaves, made a gay, if not delicate, bouquet. 
And then the moss—brown, gray, emerald, and crimson-cupped— 
was new to Emily, who, loaded with woodland treasures, and 
crowned by a chaplet of autumn leaves, which Miss Blanche 
had taught them how to weave, skipped and danced along 
with a light-hearted gaiety her governess had never seen before 
in the reserved and quiet child. 

‘To-morrow is the last day,” said Anna gravely. 

*‘So it is,” and Morris, as he said this, seemed for the first 
time to remember that he was really going to leave them 
all. 

“Well, we’ve had a very nice time,” said Clara ‘but I wish 
you were going to be here in the winter.” 


“ 
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“Winter! Oh I don’t know,” and Emily pretended to shiver. 
‘Isn’t it as coldas Greenland here then? mamma said it was. 
You can’t go out, can you?” 

“Yes, we do, and have elegant sleigh-rides.”’ 

** And sled rides, too, don’t forget,” said John. 

‘John meant me, when I rode into a fence,” explained 
Clara. 

* Into a fence!” repeated Emily in a wondering tone. 

** Mother said it was to punish me for being too rude. I 
wanted to steer—guide, you know—John’s big sled on the 
crust.” 

** Snow-crust, not pie-crust. She means, Emily, where it has 
been raining or melting and frozen over afterwards,” explained 
Anna. 

‘* And I wanted to go down hill all alone, and the sled ran 
away with me, and I slipped off in the snow, and it was 
well I did, though, for the Highlander—that’s the sled— 
ran into Mr. Kelly’s fence, at the foot of the hill, with such a 
bump!” 

‘‘Then, there’s the pop-corn; oh wouldn’t you like some, 
Emily, to take home?” 

“ Butit’s not ripe yet,” said Morris. ‘I planted awhole row— 
those little bits of ears I showed you this morning.” 

‘** Mother has some left from last winter, and it’s a great deal 
better the second year. It pops out so wide.” 

Emily thought she had room for some in her trunk and should 
like it very much. 

‘‘ We have hickory nuts and apples, too,”’ said Clara, ‘ but 
then I suppose you can get plenty of those in New York.” 

The boys fella little behind the rest. Morris did not say 
much, it made him very sober to remember that this was, per- 
haps, the very last walk he should take with them. 

“‘T shall miss you a great deal,” John said bluntly, as if he 
guessed what Morris was thinking of. 

«Will you, really ?” and Morris caught hold of his hand and 
gave it a great squeeze, dropping it as suddenly when he saw 
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his father coming towards them. ‘JI almost wish I was coming 
back though.” 

Mr. Bradford overheard this as he joined the boys. “If you 
quite wish it, perhaps you may,” he said pleasantly. 

“ How, sir? I thought I was to begin to prepare for college 
this year.” 

“© Well, suppose I thought it best to send you away to school 
for the purpose. Home and study do not seem to agree.” 

“ Perhaps they will now.” 

“JT don’t know; it’s rather doubtful. I’m afraid the head- 
aches would come back, with pocket-money, and the neighbor- 
hood of Thompson & Weller’s good things. Now suppose 
again, instead of a large boarding-school, Mrs. Quincy would 
undertake to be bothered with you the next three years, with 
good long vacations to be spent at home, and Mr. Quincy should 
undertake to hammer as much Greek, and Latin, and mathe- 
matics into you, as he thinks is necessary to fit John to enter 
Dartmouth.” 

“Ts John really to go?” both the boys stopped and looked 
up into Mr. Bradford’s face eagerly. 

“Why, one good turn deserves another, and, if his father will 
take the trouble to get you ready to go to college, the least I can 
do is to seeJohn through. We leave it all to your choice though, 
Morris. Mr. Quincy does not care to see an unwilling guest a 
second time, and I will not oblige you to go from home, though 
I’m sorry to say you seem to study better away from it. So you 
are to think over it, and decide whether John is to have his wish 
or not. All depends on you now.” 

This, then, was the result of the conference the gentlemen 
had held in the study that morning. Morris, who had looked 
forward with natural impatience to seeing his old companions 
again, and, perhaps, secretly longed for the free and indulged 
life which he knew awaited him at home, thought his father, 
with all his money, might just as well have paid John’s college © 
expenses out and out. This had been Mr. Bradford’s first propo- 
sition, but Mr. Quincy did not think it right to accept such an 
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obligation for his son. The other arrangement would be perfectly 
fair and just; and John, at once understanding it, was glad his 
father had not accepted the first. 

So, the remainder of the walk home, little was said. John 
felt very restless and uncomfortable, and Morris went along, 
switching the bushes by the road, thinking it very hard that 
such an alternative had been left to him. It was equally disa- 
greeable at bed-time; the boys exchanged a very brief good 
night. A stranger would have supposed they had been 
quarreling. 

All the family were anxious to know how Morris would de- 
cide. Mr. and Mrs. Quincy, naturally enough, when so much 
depended on it, and Mrs. Bradford was in a fever of impatience, 
because she had promised her husband, when he asked her con- 
sent to the arrangement, not to influence her boy in any way. 

“To be sure,” she said, over and over again, to herself, and 
to Miss Blanche, ‘he will not dream of doing such a foolish 
thing; and to oblige people he never heard of before last spring, 
though, to be sure, they have all been extremely kind to him, 
and I feel indebted to Mrs. Quincy. But then, who could help 
being good to Morris ?” 

Directly after breakfast, Mrs. Quincy offered to put up the 
clothes and books Morris had commenced gathering together 
the night before. ‘‘ And what shall we do with all this accumu- 
lation ?’’ she said, smilingly, as she came upon a shelf full of 
stones, dried moss, pine cones, and like boyish valuables. Mor- 
ris had been thinking over all his stay at Brentwood, how much 
wiser and happier he really had become, and how kind they 
had all been to him, from Mr. Quincy down to little Clara, and 
now it was in his power to help them in return. His voice 
was husky, and his face flushed up, as he said, in what he in- 
tended for a very careless tone: ‘‘Oh, never mind; I am com 
ing back, you know.” And then he went out of the room ab 
ruptly, to find his father and decide the matter, before selfish 
ness had again overcome his good resolution. 

Mrs. Bradford bore it better than could have been expected 
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when she found it was really settled; for there was a long vaca- 
tion before she should have to give him up again, and she tried 
to forget that time was ever to come. 

Nothing was said on the subject to Morris by any of the 
family, at his special desire, for he did not wish to be thanked ; 
still, it was impossible not to see John’s radiant face and Mrs. 
Quincy’s happy look without feeling glad that he had decided 
as he did. 

Certainly, there was a great change in the once vain, selfish, 
exacting boy. His father silently noticed an instance of it 
that same afternoon, when Morris, of his own accord, laid 
down a package he was tying up in the study, to take a carpet- 
bag from Emily, and carry it up stairs for her, though she said 
it was not heavy, and that she could manage it very well alone. 
The string had slipped off when he returned, and it was some 
time before he could get the things in place again. Still, there 
was not an impatient word or look, and Mr. Bradford, observing 
him quietly, was almost as much pleased at his self-control as 
he had been by the morning’s decision. 

It was a bright October morning when the children took 
their last walk together through the village. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradford were to be called for by the stage, but Miss Blanche 
promised to see that they were all at the office in time to join 
them there. Anna and Emily, who had commenced a most ro- 
mantic friendship for each other, exchanging hair, and promising 
to correspond with each other, walked hand-in-hand, and the 
two boys were, of course, together. 

There had been a frost the night before, and many of the 
trees had changed the deep green of their foliage to the bright- 
est colors of the prism—crimson, yellow, brown, and orange, 
contrasted with the dark, unchanging green of pines and cedars, 
in the woods A soft haze, almost like Indian summer, hung 
over the valley. The sky was deeply blue, and the river 
flashed and sparkled in the sunlight. The monotonous ery of 
the only bird that had not yet deserted the north—the crow— 
whose hoarse ‘caw, caw” sounded clearly through the morn- 
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ing stillness—the rustle of nuts dropping in the woods be- 
yond, and the faint flutter of sere leaves floating through the air, 
were distinctly heard as they came down the lane. The dash 
of the mill-wheel, the musical fall of the miniature cascade 
near it, and finally, a far-off rambling of wheels, broke in upon 
the unusual quiet of the little party. 

“It’s the stage—oh, dear! so soon,” said Clara; but it 
would have been “so soon,” if the driver had waited until 
eleven. In five minutes more the parting was over; Morris 
and his sister were waving their “ good-bys” to the little 
group on the roadside; and thus ended the summer at Brent- 
wood Parsonage, with its little joys and troubles, and its life- 
long “ lessons.” 


WINTER. 


Ou, children love the winter, the brisk and frosty air, 

The icicles upon the trees, the snow so white and fair ! 
They love to slide upon the pond, beneath the wintry sky, 
Or on their little sledges swiftly along to fly. 


They love the merry sleigh-bells, the joyous, rapid motion, 

As they glide fast the river past, by wood, and hill, and ocean. 
They love the snow-balls flying about in frolic play ; 

They build a fort of snow-blocks and storm it every day. 


They feed the hungry little birds that come to look for seeds, 
And fly about, and hop, and chirp, among the withered weeds. 
They make a great snow-image of winter in his shroud ; 

With staff and beard of icicles—then are the children proud! 


They love the winter fireside, its bright and ruddy glow, 
While bitter blows the icy wind, and falls the blinding snow. 
They laugh at merry stories, they play, and dance, and sing, 
And make the fire-illumined room with childish voices ring. 


Papa will sometimes join them, and toss them up on high ; 

While round and round, in merry play, their little feet will fly ; 
And then their good friend Santa Claus comes with his books and toys 
O welcome, welcome, Santa Claus, to happy girls and boys! 


Oh, children love the winter, the pleasant Christmas time ! 
Then merrily sing for winter a glad and joyous rhyme! 


BAYARD TAY GOR. 


EveryBopy, including yourself, loves the idea of traveling. 
I do not think there ever was anybody born who did not wish 
to see foreign countries, and famous places, and rare sights, and 
strange races of men, and beautiful scenery. I do not believe 
that anybody ever read the history of Rome or Greece without 
hankering after a journey to Rome or Athens; and I suppose 
that very few people read the newspapers without saying to 
themselves that, some day, when they are rich enough, and have 
leisure enough, they will go and see whether London and Paris 
are really the places they are said to be. The misfortune is 
that these ideas are seldom realized. Business, avarice, idleness, 
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want of energy, carelessness, step in and nip the promised 
journeys in the bud: and, out of a hundred persons who resolve 
to travel, not more than one or two ever fulfill their resolvtion. 
The consequence is that there is in this country, as in all 
others, far more ignorance of the rest of the world, and petty 
prejudice against the people of other countries, than is fit or 
honorable in the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor is one of the few men of our day who 
have not only cherished but actually realized gorgeous dreams 
of travel. When he was quite a young maa, and had but 
lately finished his education in his native state of Pennsyl- 
vania, he started—and with purse slender enough—to walk 
through the continent of Europe. Such a scheme could hardly 
be realized in this country; our cities are too far apart, our 
distances are too great. Europe is on a smaller scale, and 
places of interest are so crowded together that one can easily 
walk from one famous site to another in the space of a day. So 
this young man, with his knapsack on his shoulder, trudged 
along from city to city, and from battle-field to battle-field, 
gleaning far more knowledge on the dusty roadside, and in the 
company of the farmers he overtook, than the rich men who 
- whirl over the same country in railway wagons, like so many 
trunks. What he saw he wrote down, and so, when he had 
finished his travels, he came to have written quite a large and 
useful book, which people were glad to buy and read. 

Thence to California, then a new, wild country, which every- 
body was anxious to hear about; and once more the young 
traveler journeyed along, no more from city to city, but from 
gold mine to gold mine, and from gambler’s booth to settler’s 
hut; and, again, whatever he saw he wrote carefully down, and 
published in abook. Another good book, of great use to people 
at that time, and for which many who went to California and 
many who staid at home were vastly thankful. 

After this—his rage for travel not by any means growing 
calmer, but, on the contrary, gaining fresh force every day— 
Mr. Taylor, now a wise, experienced man, started on a grand 
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tour through more distant countries still. He roamed through 
Africa and Asia, sailed up the Nile, past the pyramids to the 
strange, decrepit lands whose day brightened and sunk before 
history began; to the homes of monstrous races where very few 
white men had ever been seen before; to the gorgeous country 
we call Hindostan, and of which, though it is half as populous, 
and, perhaps, quite as rich as all Europe, we knew almost 
nothing; to the wonderful sea-coast of China, where human 
beings swarm in such numbers that a boy can be bought for five 
' dollars, and a girl for three; and again, away to the locked-up 
sea-ports of Japan, where it is a crime to be a foreigner, and 
the country is ruled on strict know-nothing principles. What 
he saw in these journeys he told us in more books of travel ; 
and thus, not a single observation—and he is a shrewd observer 
—has been lost, and a vast quantity of useful information has 
been stored up for use. 

When I think of these travels, and see the books they have 
produced—all of which, I may say, are honest, careful, and sens- 
ible—I do not know where to look for another man of thirty 
who has spent his life in a more useful manner for himself and 
the world. Nor is the work over yet. Mr. Taylor has gone 
upon a new journey to visit new races and new countries, and 
before long, no doubt, we shall have more books of travel that 
shall throw more light on matters of importance to us and to 
every one. 

Besides books of travel, Mr. Taylor has written poetry, some 
of which is good. But his reputation rests mainly upon his 
accounts of what he saw in his wanderings; that is a pretty 
broad basis for fame. If this country contained more men who 
employed their youth in the same useful manner, it would be 
well for it and for all of us. 


THE TOAD’S SUPPER. 


I was sitting on the front steps one day in October, trying 
very hard to think of nothing but the trees, and the sunshine, 
and the white moon overhead, when I saw out of the corner 
of my eyes something move on the hard gravel-path; so I 
turned round, and saw half-a-dozen little ants, all in a row. 
I like to watch ants, and see what they do, and how they do it. 
I think I like it just as much as people, who have neighbors, 
like to overlook them, and see how much company they have, 
and how often they hang out a napkin for the baker’s cart to 
stop. So I turned quite round, and got down on to the great 
stone to be sure what my ants were about, and presently I per- 
ceived there was a long row of them across the drive, and up 
to the front door. What could they want? Then I saw that 
every one coming from the steps had a little white bundle in 
its paws, and the return row carried nothing; but, every time 
one of the unloaded ones met a parcel-carrier, he would stop 
and ask him a question—I know he must have asked him some- 
thing, because they couldn’t ‘shake hands, when one of them 
had both hands full. After I had seen one long row pass and 
repass, and go through this politeness regularly, I fixed my eyes 
on one ant to see where the end of their journey was, and what 
these bundles were, for they looked as much like grains of 
sugar or crumbs of bread as anything, and I had caught a 
whole tribe of the busy little thieves in my sugar-pail only the 
day before. So I tracked one small gentleman over the stones, 
down into the ruts, and up again, climbing up the flower-bed 
on a friendly blade of grass, struggling, and squirming through 
a little forest of weeds, and then joyfully running up the stalk 
of a German ivy vine, in whose cool green leaves Mr, Ant dis- 
appeared, and in one more half minute came running out very 
fast on the bricks of the house, up the casing of the door, and 
then into a small crack, out of which kept coming the “down 
train,” every one with a bundle, except here and there an extra 
one, perhaps for captain or overseer. Now, I did want to 
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know very much what their baggage was, s9 I took the liberty 
to find a soft flower-stem, and with its end to tumble one little 
fellow over on his back, and take his package out of his hands. 
But you never saw such a sturdy wee creature in your life: he 
kicked, ‘and fought, and held on to that white thing for almost 
a minute. I dare say he screamed, only I was too big to hear it. 
However, I got the better of him, and then I found out that his 
possession was a little, long, clear egg, very likely his oldest 
son; and as the brown papa was all this time running about in 
a very crazy manner, and scrambling eagerly after his lost child, 
I felt sorry I had troubled him, and laid the egg right down 
under his nose—if you could have seen how glad he was! how 
tightly he gathered it up, and ran away into the green ivy and 
made his way to the gravel-path! Now, I wanted to see the 
other end of the line, and there I found they were taking these 
eggs deep into the decayed wood of a hitching post, that was 
eaten away about the butt by rain, and snow, and sun, till it 
was all soft and crumbly. I do not know what the ants did all 
this for, because I never have read books about insects; still I 
like to watch and wonder at them very much, and fancy what 
they said to each other; probably I like it all the better, be- 
cause I don’t know; for Eve was my very-great-grandmother, 
and I ‘favor her’? as we say up here in Connecticut. 

So I sat down and watched the busy trains, and presently 
there came out of the grass such a smart little hop-toad as I 
hardly ever saw: he stood up very straight on his fore-legs, he 
hopped in such long jumps, his eyes were so bright, and his 
little dry paws so fine and thin, that I think he must have been 
an Arabian hop-toad, though I never heard of such a thing. 
However, I thought he was a very spry little toad by the way 
he leaped over ruts and hillocks, and my opinion improved as I 
saw him stop and eye my ants with a curious air; but ah! Mr. 
Toad was no friend of nature, or of creeping things: he was 
only hungry, and as the first ant came by, out went his long 
red tongue, and snap went his thick lips on the unlucky little 
egg-carrier. And there he sat, winking solemnly at me once in 
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a while, then snapping at an ant, and swelling out his white 
throat as if he was a distinguished foreigner. Sometimes he 
did not see the next creeper till it was past, and they never 
noticed him at all. I suppose he was the same to them that 
death is to people—we all know he is somewhere waiting for 
us, but we carry our business along the same old road, and get 
snapped up after a while. At length the toad grew dainty, he 
would select his mouthful from two or three ants, and always 
liked those best that had an egg with them. I cannot tell how 
many he ate, for it would make my story seem untrue, and 
though it is all true, I like to have it seem so besides; but be- 
fore long he began to be a little dull, and soon I think he was 
worse, and perhaps knew how little boys feel who have eaten 
a great many red cherries, for ants are sour to taste—did you 
know it? I know, for they get into pies in the country—pies 
that are set in dark closets and not covered, and many a time I 
have taken a mouthful of cousin Sally’s nice dried apple-pie, 
and felt it begin to run about on my tongue, and if I bit back 
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again on the stinging, busy folks, they did not taste like dried 
apples; perhaps they would with a little molasses. However, 
Mr. Toad appeared ill, he lay down flat on the warm gravel, 
and doubled up his legs outside of him, as if he really ached. I 
began to feel sorry, and then to wonder how he could be so 
cruel, when all of a sudden it seemed to me as if he was talk- 
ing, so I sat up a little straighter and listened to all this. 
“Dear me! I wish I had only eaten a few ants, too! to think 
they should make me ache this way! I wonder if that great 
monster up there on the rock” (I suppose this was me on the 
steps) ‘“‘ever has a pain; I should think it would die after eat- 
ing such a quantity of cherries as I saw it devour to-day ; and my 
mother, who knows the world, says those creatures kill and eat 
birds! huge, long-legged birds, that walk over our heads, and 
howl in the morning, and lay eggs three times as big as [ am. 
Horrid! what cruel animals they are! how they must ache. 
O-h! I wish I had some. pepper-weed. I wish that creature 
would take its big black eyes away! I’m afraid it will eat me. 
Oh dear! where is my mother? I’m afraid I swallowed those 
ants whole! oh dear!’’ 
eon ar I got up to see where any 
Vi other toad could be found, and 
—woke up! it was so warm— 
I must have dozed; and there 
lay the toad flat on its stomach. 
I thought a little catnip, per- 
, haps, would do it good, but 
| when my shoe scraped on the 
“\ gravel, directly up hopped mas- 
=“. ter toad, as chipper as you 
please, and went into the cool grass. I hope that woke him up, 
for I really think he was sleepy, too. It is so bad for toads to 


be greedy, and eat too much supper! what if a snake had come 
along, and swallowed him? Dear me! 


NN 


‘Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
‘The saddest are these ; ‘It might have been.’” 


mi 


A STORY OF SKWUNCHY, THE COBBLER. 


CHILDREN, suppose you were taking a walk, and met me, 
and I invited you to come to my house, to listen to the stories 
I had to tell, what would you say? 

You can’t tell me what you would say, until you have seen 
me, and then you would all say— No ! No! No!” in a loud 
chorus, for I am the ugliest old woman in the world. Because 
I am so ugly I know a great deal—having been left alone all 
my life. I took to books at an early age, and for the last forty 
years I have been writing stories. 

I know you will like my stories ; for I got them out of forest 
trees, brooks, birds, rocks, winds, and some of them are curious 
because they were left to me by my ancestors. 

This story came out of an old pipe that I found and laid on 
my hearth to warm. It curled out in the form of smoke. 


I am the pipe of old Skwunchy. 

Skwunchy was born in Germany on the Rhine. He remem- 
bers the Rhine, because he was nearly drowned in it one cool 
day. 

There is no knowing what Skwunchy would have been in 
Germany ; but here, in America, he is simply a cobbler. 

People wonder why Skwunchy’s shoes never wear out, and 
he smoked me for six years before he would let me into the 
secret. 

At last, one night, I said to him: “*Skwunchy, if you don’t 
confide in me, I hope you may fall down with my handle in 
your throat, and your nose in my lighted bowl.” 

“Oh, horrible suggestion! Pipey, my pet!” he replied, 
‘‘when you know that I have only been waiting for such a 
night as this to open my vest and make a clean breast to you.” 
So saying, he placed his feet on the fender to toast, and puffed 
forth as follows: 

“My first shoes, precious Pipey, were poor—they ripped— 
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and all my customers 
swore they would 
leave me, young and 
alone as Iwas. The 
world looked cold to 
me, then. 

“This is the fortieth 
anniversary of a sad 
night when I had but 
one pair of shoes in 
my shop, an ugly 
pair, that made me 
shudder. No money 
had I for more leather 
to begin anew, neither 
was there any ale in 
the cask, nor tobacco 
in the drum, nor one drop of comfort in my bottle. 

“In my despair, I crushed my hat un the back of my head, 
thinking that I would step into a friend’s and smoke myself into 
a more cheerful frame of mind. 

‘“‘T found my friends out—not so much out of their houses, or 
out of whisky and tobacco, as out of conceit with me; for I, 
Skwunchy, was out at the elbows that night. 

‘I carried my heavy heart far away from my friends to a lonely 
moor, where the frogs croaked, where the owls hooted, and 
where the cold dew sparkled on the grass. The moon shone 
very bright. I followed the dew-sparkles, till I came to the 
river’s bank. There I thought of my lonely little shop—that 
last ugly pair of shoes, so ill-shapen, so rusty. Ugh! Ugh! 
No ale in the cask, no tobacco in the drum. ‘Such a man as I 
am,’ said I aloud, and I intended to add, ‘ought really to be 
taken care of by his friends.’ But the river evidently feared I 
meant to say, ‘ought to be drowned,’ for it flowed back from 
my feet, making a pleasant, soothing sound as it receded. 

‘“‘*Such a man as I am,’ said I, in a louder tone, ‘ ought to 
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give up frolicking and take to work.’ The river, as if to em- 
brace me, came swashing up to the bank on which I stood. 

“*Oh! yes,’ said I, finding the river liked my style of con- 
versation. ‘It’s all stuff and nonsense, for a man with his elbows 
out, and his breeches exceedingly thin about the knees, perfect 
stuff and nonsense, for a man in such a condition to trifle with 
himself.’ Saying this, I gave the river a look that made it leave 
the shore white beneath me, and, turning on my heel, I ran 
home as if those ugly shoes in the shop were chasing me. 

“There they were, however, waiting to receive me, standing 
in the middle of my little shop floor—their toes turned in just 
as I had left them. I kicked them out of my sight, seized my 
apron, put it on, and seating myself, with a last between my 
knees, I whistled a lively air. The door opened. ‘Skwunchy,’ 
said a voice from the folds of a red comforter, ‘can you explain 
what you have to be lively about. Speak out, now.’ 

‘** Certainly, friend,’ I replied, ‘walk in and sit down, we’ll 
talk it over. In the first place, I am in good spirits to-night, 
because I have sold all my shoes, except one pair, and they are 
so ugly I should have to pay a small boy to carry them away. 
In the second place,’ I continued— 

‘«« Stop where you are, and allow me to contradict you,’ said 
my new acquaintance, seating himself very near me. ‘I will 
carry away those ugly shoes, that is, I will buy them at a 
reasonable price.’ 

‘*‘ As he talked to me, Pipey,” said Skwunchy, ‘‘he looked at 
me in such a knowing way, that I felt as if he knew all about 
me and the ugly shoes, and I just asked, as a matter of form, 
what he was going to do with the ugly things? 

««Skwunch, my light-hearted,’ replied the man, ‘I keep a 
kee-u-ri-osity shop (so he pronounced it, in a tone that made 
me feel kee-u-ri-ous). ‘I want those ugly shoes, because they 
look asif you had made them when you were drunk, Skwunch ; 
when you were what is called ‘happy,’ and as if you had fin- 
ished them the next morning when you had recovered from 
your happiness, and had a bad head-ache.’ 
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“He poked me in the side as he said this, and his finger felt 
like a sharp nail. I jumped up from my seat and picked up 
the ugly shoes from a distant corner. My companion laughed 
behind his red comforter and watched me with his bright, little, 
black, round eyes. Here they are, said I, handing them to him. 

‘©¢ Put them down, thou jolly Skwunch, while I count out the 
money,’ said he. ‘Three round silver dollars I’ll give thee, 
for those miserably ugly tipsy shoes, and Skwunch, this is my 
parting advice to thee. Drink no more till you ean afford it; 
you see it gains you no real friends. Be sober, then, and indus- 
trious, and your fortune is made.’ : 

‘He bowed low, picked up those ugly shoes, laughed and 
vanished. 

“He was right, Pipey, my fortune was made. The next day 
I bought some leather, and you my valued Pipey. I worked 
hard, and whenever I felt like returning to my old ways, I 
thought of those ugly shoes, then I would take a smoke and 
moralize. 

‘“Now I must lay you down, and go to work, for I have a 
pair of boots to make for young Winx.” 


Children, you ought to know Winx, and you shall, one of these 
days, perhaps. 
I am your friend, Goody Grunch. 


A CHARADE. 


My first being left in wool, 
Has oft the carder’s temper tried ; 
The lion in my next, when full, 
Rests with his mate well satisfied. 


And since to woman, child, and man, 

My whole is source of much complaint, 
On ships and railways people plan 

To throw a share of its restraint. 


THE TWO BEARS—Conctupep 


‘OQ, NoBLE and thrice welcome strangers!” exclaimed Marrico, 
“ the sultan will be delighted! You have saved me! You shall 
have a thousand pieces of gold, if your bear dances to the satis- 
faction of my master; and you bid fair to become pachas and 
princes, and to be honored with the height of his esteem. I will 
hasten to prepare him for the entertainment. Make ready your 
bear against I come again. If you disappoint him, beware! He 
will certainly cut off the heads of both of you.” “There! did 
you hear that?” exclaimed Tristapatte, as the vizier left them 
alone together, “I knew it would be so. All this comes of your 
lying. He will cut off our heads, and I shall never see my dear 
wife and my children any more. O! O! O!” Don’t howl 
like that, you fool,” said Lagingole; “or, if you must howl, 
howl like abear. Yow are to be the bear, my boy! I intend 
to dress you up in our dead bear’s skin.” ‘ But I won’t be a 
bear,” said Tristapatte, ‘and go upon all fours.” ‘ You need 
not,’’ said Lagingole ; ‘‘ bears dance on their hind legs, and have 
not got any tails. There is very little difference between bears 
and some men I know. Come, be a good fellow. I wont 
thump you much.” “I don’t want to be thumped at 
all. I won’t be a bear, that’s flat,” said Patte. “ Very good,” 
said the other, ‘‘as you please. But if we disappoint the sul- 
tan, he will cut off our heads.” So Tristapatte consented at 
that thought, for the sake of Mrs. Patte and the little girls in 
wooden shoes in France, in his own thatched cabin ; and, all 
the time Lagingole was dressing him up, he kept talking of the 
thousand pieces of gold that would be given them; and Trista- 
patte was turning over in his mind what presents he would take 
to his dear little children. No sooner was Tristapatte made 
into a very good bear, with a muzzle on his nose, and a stout 
chain round his neck, and a pole in his right hand, than a great 
sound of drums and bugles announced the arrival of the sultan. 
Shahabaham sat down upon his throne, and all his courtiers 
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came and kissed his foot. Lagingole, too, had to. kiss the toe, 
which he did with a great show of humility, though the mis- 
chievous spirit he had had when a school-boy made him long to 
give it a bite. After this ceremony, poor Tristapatte, in the 
bear’s skin, was brought out, and made to dance. “Splendid! 
splendid!” cried the sultan, quite animated by his delight. 
‘Can you teach any bear to dance as well?” ‘Oh, yes!” cried 


Lagingole. ‘“ How long would it take?” ‘ About five min- 
utes,” said Lagingole, telling another lie. ‘ Admirable,” cried 
the sultan. ‘Here, Marrico! go forth and bring in my white 


bear. This fellow shall teach him to dance; and he shall 
dance a jig with this brown bear, when I have had my siesta. 
Ho! guards, lead away this man’s very accomplished bear, and 
put him in a cage till he is wanted. Bring out the white bear. 
Quick!”  There- 
upon, the Sultan 
went away, leay- 
ing Marrico and 
Lagingole in dread- 
ful perplexity. “O! 
O! O!” cried the 
vizier. ‘ Alas! my 
poor brother - in - 
law! The sultan’s 
fierce white bear 
will eat himup. I 
wish I knew any 
way to prevent it, 
and yet save my 
own head? What 
will my sister and 
her children say ? 
thought selfish La- 
gingole. “O! QO! 
Biren : O! O!” cried out 

; ring his best turban in two halves, and run- 
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ning round the room like one distracted. ‘ What’s the matter 
with you, man?” exclaimed Lagingole, who, as we have seen, 
was not very full of sympathy towards the troubles’ of 
other people. “O! O! O! the white bear died last night,” 
howled Marrico. ‘ By the beard of the prophet, we are saved !”” 
cried Lagingole. ‘* How?” cried Marrico. ‘ Dress yourself in 
the white bear’s skin,” cried Lagingole. ‘I dare not—your 
bear would eat me up,” exclaimed Marrico. ‘T’ll take care of 
that. Dll watch him. Trustin me. You shall be safe,” said 
Lagingole; and, after a good deal of persuasion, Marrico was 
induced to personate the polar bear. Lagingole, having dressed 
- him up, went off, and left him alone. Meantime, poor Trista- 
patte, tired of being on all-fours in a cage, and finding he could 
undo the door, made his escape, when the guards were asleep, 
and, dragging his chain after him, went about the palace, look- 
ing for his brother-in-law. He found his way into the room 
where Marrico was dressed up in the bear’s skin. “O!O! 0!” 
he cried, “let me get out of this savage bear’s way.” ‘O!” 
yelled Marrico, “this bear has got loose. Let me run away. 
Perhaps I can catch him by his chain.” ‘“O! O!” cried Tris- 
tapatte, finding the white bear was pursuing him. “ Perhaps I 
can frighten him, if I howl at him. O-o-0-0-o O!” which 
means, he howled like a bear. ‘ Yah-a-a-a-a-yah !” snarled 
Marrico. ‘Oh! he’ll eat me!” cried Tristapatte. ‘Oh! he’ll 
grind my poor old bones,” cried Marrico; and, as they were 
dodging each other round the room, each trying to avoid the 
other, they knocked up against each other by mistake, and 
knocked off their bears’ heads. Marrico saw Tristapatte, and 
Tristapatte saw Marrico. There was a dead silence between 
them. ‘ What’s this?” cried Tristapatte. ‘ What does it all 
mean ?’’ said Marrico. They were just going to explain to eact 
other how it had come to pass, when they heard the noise of 
drums and bugles, and knew the sultan was coming. Each 
bear snatched up a head, and put it on. But, alas! in the 
hurry, the white bear had got the brown head, and the brown 
bear’s head was as white as snow. Lagingole, when he saw them 
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thus, gave up all for lost, and nearly swooned fot terror. ‘“* What 
is this?” cried the sultan in a voice of thunder. “ Man!” turn- 
ing to Lagingole, ‘explain to me what has happened to these 
creatures.’ “I...I... don’t know, may it please your 
highness,” said Lagingole. Yet, always ready to say what 
was not true, he added: Perhaps the brown bear did not wish 
to change his master, and his head has turned white with grief.” 
‘“ True,” said the sultan, thoughtfully, “ but that does not ex- 
plain what gives a brown head to the white bear.” Lagingole 
was speechless. ‘‘Marrico shall tell me,” said the Sultan. 
“ Marrico !” ‘May it please your majesty,” said a voice out of 
the body of a bear. “ Which bear spoke?” cried the sultan. 
Marrico, frightened to death, did not answer, but honest old 
Tristapatte, plucking off his head, came up to the throne, and 
begged the sultan’s pardon. He looked very funny, half a 
man and half a bear, and the sultan laughed heartily. Moreover, 
he took a great fancy to the honest fellow, who, he found out, had 
been ill-used and ill-paid by the false and selfish Lagingole. So, 
Lagingole, in disgrace, was glad to sneak out of the sultan’s 
kingdom, and Tristapatte received a heavy purse of gold. After 
a time, he found means to return to his own country, where he 


lives happily with Mrs. Patte, and is very fond of relating to 
his friends this present story. 


DOGS. 


Ir I have a weakness, it is for dogs. I never own less than 
three or four, which, considering the land I occupy—two city 
lots—is a pretty fair number. And I am always changing my 
kennel—giving away or losing those I have, and replacing them 
by new dogs. I am not ashamed of the habit. On the con- 
trary, I rather pique myself upon it, and feel pity for my 
neighbors, who can’t bear dogs. At the same time, as I have 
begun to talk to you about my private likes and dislikes, I wiil 
candidly confess, that I havé no mercy for curs. There is an 
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institution somewhere in New York called the dog-pound, 
where they tell me that over two hundred dogs are put to- 
death daily ; assuming—on pretty fair grounds—that these are 
mongrels, I consider that a most valuable and praiseworthy 
establishment. 

To the readers of the Schoolfellow, I will say, if you want to 
keep a dog, first see that he comes of decent parents. Let him 
be of what breed you choose ; but let that breed be pure. Acur 
dog—that is to say, a dog that is of no particular breed—is cer- 
tain to be cowardly and thievish, and likely to be treacherous, 
noisy, and unruly. Therefore, if you should come by such a 
dog, by any mischance, give a boy a quarter to take him to the 
dog-pound. 

Almost all pure-bred dogs are good. I might except, perhaps, 
bull-dogs, which are very un- 
pleasant brutes, not very fit for 
anything but the purpose for 
which they were originally 
bred, namely, bull-baiting. But 
even they may be turned to 
account by being set to guard 
stores at night. They never 
bark on such occasions; but if 
a thief come, they simply take 
good hold of a fleshy part of 
his body, and hold on till morning. As onsets they are 
worthless. 

If you want a pleasant, companionable dog, I know of none 
preferable to the Newfoundland. No other dog is at the same 
time so gentle and so strong. The Newfoundland will not harm 
auy one, unless he is set on by his master; but he will fight 
bravely and fiercely with other dogs, and will—if he be full- 
grown—kill a man, when he is told to attack him. As you 
know, he is a great swimmer, and many stories are told of his 
saving children’s lives in the water. He is very intellfent— 
can be taught to carry, to hunt, and to watch. His heart is 
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excellent ; he bears 
the most intense 
affection for his 
master, and will 
fight to the death 
in his defense. For 
these reasons, I 
think you will find 
a Newfoundland a 
very fine dog to 
own. His only fault 
is, that he is easi- 
ly reconciled to 

MM = strangers, and can, 
therefore, be stalel itt difficulty. As I have spoken of 
myself, I may add that I never could keep a Newfoundland, 
though I have had several. If you buy one, be careful in train- 
ing him. Never throw him into the water when he is young. 
Take him to a shelving beach, if possible, with other water- 
dogs; let him follow them into the water. If no other dogs 
can be had, throw pieces of meat into the water, and let him 
swim for them. Never let him fight with a stronger dog than 
himself while he is young; a severe beating is apt to cow him. 
Do not spare the whip in training him; his instinct prompts 
him to hunt fowls, rabbits, sheep, and even to fly at cows and 
horses ; these are habits of which he should be broken, and you 
can only teach him with the whip. 

Notwithstanding what I have said of curs, I must admit that 
pure Newfoundlands are very rare; and it is a fact, that many 
of the dogs which bear the name of Newfoundland, and are not 
of pure breed, are better dogs than the natives of the island. A 
dash of St. Bernard blood improves them, and I have seen traces 
of the mastiff in most excellent Newfoundlands. But the cross 
must not be so decided as to alter the general character. 

I ha¥e spoken of the mastiff. This is an English dog—first 
cousin to the bull-dog, but belonging to the aristocratic branch 
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of the family. A 
pure, well-trained 
mastiff is the best 
of all watch dogs. 
He cannot be de- 
ceived, cannot be 
lured away, can- 
not be taken by ~~ 
surprise, and, I ¢.-~-: 
may add, cannot be 
overcome. If your > 
houseis guarded by 
a mastiff, thieves 
will not visit you, 
and your friends 
who come to see you will not be sida bey your eae and wor- 
ried, as they would be if you kept a bull-dog. But the pure 
mastiff is uncommonly rare in this country. 

Next to the Newfoundland, the most agreeable dogs are, prob- 
ably, the pointer and setter. These, as you know, are sporting 
dogs. They are, perhaps, of all dogs, those whose breed is the 
most important. The least drop of foreign blood will spoil 
either of them; and if you buy them as pups, you should see 
their parents. With regard to their training, almost everything 
depends on their breed. Many pointers require no training in 
the field; if they go out with a careful sportsman, they will 
point from the first day, and three or four days’ sport will com- 
plete their education. Others, again, require a great deal of 
training with the whip; some do not thoroughly learn their 
business till they have been a full season in the field. You find 
the same difference in their intellect ; some can be taught almost 
anything ; others can learn nothing but their peculiar line of 
business. In training a pointer, the first thing to be done is to 
teach him obedience; that you can do by teaching him to lie 
down at the word of command. In this early stage of his edu- 
cation, be careful not to correct him severely. Use the greatest 
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gentleness ; when you beat him, do it either with your finger on 
his ear, or with a very light switch. Above all, never give way 
to him; when you have ordered him to do a thing, make him 
do it, at all costs. Dogs, like men, soon learn to despise those 
who can be resisted with impunity. 
: A pointer will be 
- found a very faithful 
_ dog. He will cling te- 
naciously to his mas- 
——» ter; so will a setter. 
If they have been care- 
«/\ fully brought up, so that 
) their spirit is unbroken, 


are not fighting dogs, 
fight at his command, 
ne either with man or 
beast. A pointer, too, is an excellent watch-dog. It is 
best, for this object, to keep him inside the house (having 
trained him to cleanly habits); his hearing is so acute, that no 
one can possibly open a door or window, or even attempt any- 
thing of the kind, without his detecting it. He will distinguish 
a friend from a stranger by the scent; and in case he scents the 
latter, he will soon wake the house with his bark. 

I have not space here to tell you of all the various breeds of 
dogs which are common in America. In the far west, and the 
north, they have two breeds, both of which are admirable in 
their way. One is the Esquimaux dog—a large, and often 
ungainly creature, but with senses so sharpened that he can be 
taught almost anything; and so laborious that he will draw a 
loaded sleigh further than a man can walk, and live upon next to 
nothing. The other is the Danish dog—a handsome animal, 
white, with black spots—which is also used for drawing bur- 
dens. Both of these can be taught to become excellent watch- 
dogs, and will hunt foxes, wolves, ete. 

Perhaps the most common breed of dogs in this part of the 
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country is the terrier. It consists of various genera, or kinds. 
The Scotch terrier, a short-haired, crisp, gray or yellow dog, 
small in size, and excellent 
as a ratter, is one common 
variety. There aretwo Eng- 
lish terriers, both of which 
are good ; the yellow terrier, — 
with black nose, which we 
call the English terrier, and 
which has all the qualities ‘ 
of the Scotch animal, with 
far more vivacity, and some- «ssw 3 SS 

times aquatic habits ; and the Sar 

black and tan—a beautiful dog, wakeful, faithful, quick, intelligent. 
A pure black and tan is rare; the least speck of white proves 
the breed to be spurious. Another fine terrier is the Skye— 
which is usually yellow or gray, and very long-haired ; these 
are good dogs for hunting animals which burrow. Yet another 
good dog is the bull-terrier—the cross between the bull-dog and 
the terrier; if well-bred, this dog has ali the qualities of the 
terrier, with much of the fierceness of the bull-dog. Most of 
these dogs are faithful—the English terriers especially—and 
make good watch-dogs when shut up in a house. 

I would go on to tell you of spaniels, and King Charles’s, and 
wolf-dogs, and poodles, and 
stag-hounds, and blood-hounds, 
and ever so many other kinds 
of dogs; also, of the way of ( 
treating dogs when they are <_— 
ill; also, of the exceeding non- 3 
sense ‘that is believed about a anual 
mad dogs, and the absurd fright into which people are thrown 
on the subject every summer; also, of the many fine traits in 
the character of the dog, and how vastly superior some dogs are 
to some men—but I feel that I have prosed long enough; you 
must be tired already, and, therefore, I will stop here. 


FIRESIDE FANCIES. 


Ir is almost Christmas; and our fireside party have been so busy with 
Christmas preparations and anticipations, that not a single new charade or 
enigma has been concocted amongst them. 

We must not scold, however, at such a merry time, especially since our fire- 
side is honored with such distinguished guests this evening. Grandmamma 
and grandpapa have forsaken their own quiet parlor, to give us their company 
this Christmas-eve ; papa has dropped in from the study ; and mamma, fresh 
from a visit to the nursery, stands with baby Neelie in her arms, watching 
Elsie’s card palace, towering up from the table. 

Baby Neelie stretches her little fat hands eagerly after the pretty castle in 
the air, much to Elsie’s alarm, who knows that a touch of those tiny fingers 
would be as ruinous as a bomb-shell to the fairy edifice. Tom and Laurie— 
great boys as they are—are just as much interested in the building-scheme ; 
and altogether, don’t you see, dear little reader, that there is no possibility of 
doing justice to the riddles to-night, if even a plentiful su ply were on hand? 
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We must, however, just give you Marian’s solution of Lettie Wilson’s 
charade, the best of the few we have received : 


In the mellow antumn time, 
Hips and haws hang on the bushes, 
in their ripe and scarlet prime, 
Dainty food for hungry thrushes. 


But the sharp and ugly thorn 
Lonely on the rose-tree lingers ; 
No more of a summer morn 
Shall he prick the pretty fingers, 


That were wont so fair to come, 
Pulling all the freshest roses, 

So they might a maiden’s room 
Decorate with rarest posies. 


Now the maiden pulls no flowers, 
Hawthorn all her soul entrances, 

And she reads, these autumn hours, 
“ Twice-told stories’? and ‘“ Romances.” 


We will now redeem our promise to show you some of the Christmas pre- 
sents, which have been made in much mystery and secresy since we met last. 
Lettie—would you believe it !—has actually accomplished a pair of worsted 
undersleeves for her sister Lucy, and a comforter for little Neelie—after all 
her scorn of knitting-work, too! But now we know that this was half an 
affectation of Lettie’s, put on for a purpose, so that Lucy might never guess 
her intention to make the sleeves. We did not imagine that Lettie could 
manceuvre so successfully. 

Lucy, on her part, has been busied with a multitude of affairs. She has 
crocheted the holly-leaf tidy for mamma, work- — Arpt 
ed a pair of slippers for papa, with a fox’s head : 
on each toe; knit a comforter and a pair of 
mittens for Tom, and made a whole new suit 
of clothes for Rosie’s largest doll, to say nothing 
of the coquettish little black silk apron, with its 
embroidered belt and pockets, which she has 
made for her sister, and which was just what 
Lettie wanted, though as yet she does not guess 
that she is to have it. 

We cannot give you pictures of these though, 
nor yet of half the other pretty gifts which our < 
pupils have prepared for the-happy holiday. We . ~ 
must show you, however, Violante’s graceful 
aliumette-stand, as it is so simply made that it may give some of you an 
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idea for a similar present. It is only a wire-frame, covered with scarlet che- 
nille, wound back and forth across the wires. Any child could do it, as the 
only work upon it is to fasten the ends of the chenille securely, and weave it 
so neatly between the open spaces as to make a complete vase of what was 
simply a skeleton frame. Violante has filled it with fanciful lamp-lighters of 
colored papers, and altogether it is a very pretty aud effective ornament for 
the white marble mantel on which it will stand to-morrow. 

A much more elaborate article is Marian’s beautiful embroidered chatelaine ; 

but she declares that its effect quite repays 
her for the time and trouble it has cost. Our 
picture will not give you a complete idea of 
it; for it 1s large enough in the original to 
hold a pocket-handkerchief and purse, or 
any such thing. Otherwise it is represented 
perfectly, and needs little description. The 
material is green velvet, and the pattern of 
embroidery is done in gold thread and yellow 
floss. The border is of broad yellow gimp, 
and the cord and tassels are mingled green 
and yellow. The two pieces which com- 
pose the chatelaine are made exactly alike, 
lined with white silk, and then sewed to- 
gether, leaving only a little opening at the 
top. Under the button of the upper tassel, 
a hook 1s concealed, which fastens into the 
belt of your dress, and the pretty bag hangs 
by your side, an elegant little appendage 
j=, certainly. 
a ® So much in anticipation of the Christmas 
! oe presents, which to-morow will be brought 
forth from their hiding-places, and laid in 
%/ tempting array before their future possess- 
ors. How Rosy’s bright eyes will sparkle 
with delight, as she turns over the heap of 
treasures, which she will be sure to find by 
her bedside very Eady to-morrow morning. And quiet little Minnie will get up 
an enthusiasm for once, certainly. Tom, and Bertie, and all the boys, will 
give noisy demonstration of their happiness; and baby Neelie, quite uncon- 
scious that Christmas is anything special, will think all the uproar is got up 
solely for her amusement, I dare say. 

And so we send you from our firesides warmest greetings, with a chorus of 


good wishes for a merry Christmas holiday. and our adieu, till we meet again 
in the new year. 
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ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


All rules in the Library are made solely for the 
greater convenience of its patrons. 
1. KEEP YOUR CARD in this pocket. 
2. YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE for all loans and for 
all fines charged to you. 
3. YOU MAY KEEP 
One week books —7 calendar days. 
Two weeks books —14 calendar days. 
Current magazines — 4 calendar days. 
All other books or magazines — one month. 
4. FINES ON OVERDUE BOOKS & MAGAZINES 
Adult books—Two cents a day. 
Magazines — Five cents a day. 
Juvenile books & magazines—One cent a day 


